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TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 


House or REpREsENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will please be in order. 

Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrman. We would like to hear from Marvin McLain, 
Assistant Secretary in the United States Department of Agriculture 
this morning, for the purpose of discussing Mr. Poage’s bill, H. R. 877. 

(H. R. 877 and the Department report are as follows :) 


{H. R. 877, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To protect the income of cotton producers, encourage the expansion of domestic 
and world cotton markets, and provide an equitable competitive position for the United 
States cotton textile industry, by establishing the support level of American upland 
cotton and providing for compliance payments to cooperators, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended by adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 (b), the level of 
price support for American upland cotton shall be 75 per centum of the parity 
price therefor. In order to encourage compliance with cotton acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, the Secretary, utilizing the facilities and funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, is hereby authorized and directed to make pay- 
ments to cooperators equivalent to the difference between the national average 
support price or the average market price received by producers, whichever is 
higher, and 90 per centum of the parity price for cotton. The Secretary may 
determine the rate or rates of payment annually or periodically, and nationally 
or in such areas, as he deems advisable. No payment with respect to any crop 
of cotton shall be made under authority of this section in excess of $10,000 to 
any cooperator.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey. 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COoOoLEy: This is in reply to your request of January 30, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 877, a bill to protect the income of cotton producers. 
encourage the expansion of domestic and world cotton markets, and provide 
an equitable competitive position for the United States cotton textile industry, 
by establishing the support level of American upland cotton and providing for 
compliance payments to cooperators, and for other purposes. 

The Department does not recommend enactment of the bill. 

The bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 by providing that the level 
of price support for upland cotton shall be 75 percent of the parity price 
therefor. The bill further provides tha the Secretary, by utilizing the facilities 
and funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation, would make payments to 
farmers who comply with their farm cotton acreage allotments on the basis of 
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the difference between the national average support price or the average market 
price received by producers, whichever is higher, and 90 percent of the parity 
price for upland cotton. 

Rates of payment could be determined annually or periodically, and on a 
national or area basis. No such payment with respect to any crop of cotton 
could be made in excess of $10,000 to any cooperator. 

A bill with substantially the same provisions (H. R. 8703) was introduced 
by Mr. Poage during the 84th Congress. In a report dated February 8, 1956, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, the 
Department recommended against the bill. 

H. R. 877 would fix the level of price support for cotton permanently at 
75 percent of parity, and funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation would be 
used to make up to farmers the difference between (1) the higher of 75 percent 
of parity or the average market price received by producers, and (2) 90 
percent of the parity price of cotton. This payment would be made to producers 
on the basis of the amount of cotton produced; hence, the more produced the 
larger the payment. Consequently, while the bill would probably reduce over- 
planting of farm allotments, it would tend to encourage intensified cultivation 
in order to obtain, in effect, 90 percent of parity returns on a larger production 
from the farm allotment. 

The bill would not complement the acreage reserve program of the soil bank. 
In fact, on farms where cotton is produced cheaply because of the availability of 
family labor or other favorable production cost factors, the bill would militate 
against the soil bank. 

Substantial progress is being made under the export sales program and the 
acreage reserve program to regain foreign markets for American upland cotton 
and to adjust our supplies of cotton to reasonable levels. We believe this 
progress should be allowed to continue under provisions of existing law. 

It is estimated that, on the basis of present price levels, the total amount of 
the proposed subsidy payments made to farmers each year would be $200 million 
or more. This minimum cost figure was arrived at by assuming an annual 
production of at least 10 million bales and a parity price of 36.5 cents, which 
is approximately the current parity price. In addition, it was assumed that the 
average market price would be 1% cents per pound higher than the price 
support rate of 75 percent of the parity price. The cost of the program would 
increase, of course, if the market price were no higher than the loan level or 
if production were more than 10 million bales. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TruE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
CSS, USDA; AND JOSEPH A. MOSS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, CSS, USDA 


Mr. McLatn. Mr. Cooley, I have a statement that is very brief and, 
with your permission, I will run through it, and then be glad to an- 
swer any questions or make any statements or anything else you might 
wish. 

The Cuamman. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. McLarn. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
Committee on Agriculture today to present the Department’s position 
and views on Mr. Poage’s bill, H. R. 877. 

The bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 so as to set aside 
the flexible price-support schedule for upland cotton and substitute 
for it a rigid per unit return equal to 90 percent of parity regardless 
of the cotton supply situation. 
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The bill provides for production payments to be made to farmers 
who plant within their cotton acreage allotments on the basis of the 
difference between the national average loan price or the average 
market price received by producers, whichever is higher, and 90 per- 
cent of the parity price for upland cotton. 

The rates of payment could be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture annually or periodically, and on a national or area basis. 
The payment made to a cooperator with respect to any crop of cotton 
could not exceed $10,000. 

On March 21 of this year Acting Secretary Morse forwarded to 
Chairman Cooley a report on this bill stating that the Department 
does not recommend its enactment. My comments here today will 
include and supplement the analysis and objections stated in that 
report. I will not take your time to discuss the many administrative 
problems which would confront us if the bill became law. 

The bill would fix the loan level for cotton permanently at 75 per- 
cent of parity, and funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
be used to make up to farmers the difference between (1) the higher 
of 75 percent of parity or the average market price received by pro- 
ducers, and (2) 90 percent of the parity price for cotton. 

As we understand the bill, this payment would be made to cotton 
producers on the basis of the amount of cotton produced on the farm. 
It. would be necessary for the producers on each farm or the farm 
operator to establish the amount of cotton produced. This would be 
done after the completion of harvest by bringing in gin tickets, sales 
records, or other evidence. 

Payments, as well as price support, would be denied the producers 
on any farm where the cotton acreage exceeded the farm allotment. 
In addition, the noncooperator would be required to pay the market- 
ing quota penalty the same as at present. 

The bill would probably reduce the number of noncooperators, since 
it would not be reasonable for a producer to overplant and forego the 
payment. However, we believe the program would result in higher 
yields per acre than would be the case under present legislation be- 
cause approximately 90 percent of parity returns would be available 
for the entire amount of cotton produced on the acreage allotment, 
and the incentive to obtain maximum production from the acreage 
certainly would be increased. As will be discussed later, increased 
production would increase the cost of the program. 

The bill would commit the Government to an exceedingly costiy 
program for cotton. It is estimated that, on the basis of present price 
levels, the minimum amount of the proposed subsidy payments made 
to farmers each year would be at least $200 million or more, which 
would be in addition to the cost of present programs which would be 

carried out concurrently with the payment program. This minimum 
cost figure for payments was arrived at. by assuming an annual pro- 
duction of at least 10 million bales and a parity price of 36.5 cents, 
which is approximately the current parity price. 

In addition, it was assumed that the average market price would 
be 114 cents per pound higher than the price-support rate of 75 per- 
cent of the parity price. The cost of the program would increase, of 
course, if the market price were no higher than the loan level or if 
production were more than 10 million bales. Assuming production 
of 12 million bales, which is more likely to be the production rather 
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than 10 million bales, the cost of the program would be approximately 
$240 million annually. 

The production payment program would adversely affect the pres- 
ent acreage reserve program, since returns of approximately 90 per- 
cent of parity on all the cotton produced on the farm allotted acreage 
would be more attractive than the soil bank payment rate. This i 
ment rate could be increased, of course, but such action would only 
push higher the outlay of funds required for the several cotton pro- 
grams. Also, the production stimulus as a result of the 90-percent 
return would expand per acre production. 

The preplanting price-support level already announced for the 1957 
crop, which reflects 77 percent of parity, is about 30.5 cents a pound 
for Middling 154,-inch cotton at average location. This is to be com- 
pared with a price of 25.85 cents a pound under the first sale of our ex- 
port program for the 1957-58 marketing year. 

In other words, Middling %-inch cotton is now selling for export 
at about 65 percent of parity. Some foreign cotton is selling cheaper 
than our cotton, but the fact that we have sold over 9 million bales 
in the last 15 months indicates that our prices are competitive. We 
believe that even if the bill were in effect, it would probably be neces- 
sary to continue to subsidize exports. 

The $10,000 limitation on payments to any cooperator would result 
in lower returns to producers whose production is more than 500 
bales. According to our best records, in 1956 there were about 2,500 
farms on which more than 500 bales were probably produced. 

We oppose the bill on the general grounds that it contemplates a per- 
manent system of rigid acreage control and marketing quotas, high 
rigid returns per pound of cotton, and extremely high costs to the 
taxpayer in subsidy payments, higher soil bank benefits, and admin- 
istrative expenses. We do not believe the farmers and the people of 
this Nation want such a system of artificial prosperity entirely de- 
pendent upon funds being made available annually or periodically by 
the Congress. 

Furthermore, we do not believe a program such as this could be 
earried out for cotton without affording similar benefits for the pro- 
ducers of wheat and the other commodities. If the program is en- 
acted for cotton, there would be efforts to extend it to other com- 
modities. Needless to say, the expense of production payments on 
several of the commodities could total billions of dollars annually. 

This program contains all the provisions of the present acreage 
allotment, marketing quota, price support, and export subsidy pro- 
grams, with one added feature, namely, production payments. We do 
not believe that this proposal is in the long-term interests of either the 
cotton farmer or the agriculture of this Nation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McLain, I have some questions. 

How many bales of cotton do we have now in CCC inventory? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Rhodes 
answer that, if you will permit it. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Under CCC inventory at the present time, it is about 
4,500,000 bales, to put it in a round figure. 

We currently have a little over 4 million bales under loan from the 
1956 crop 
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J ‘vo CuarrMan. So we have an investment there of about 8,500,000 
ales 

Mr. Ruopgs. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In the last 15 months you disposed of approxi- 
mately 9 million bales ? 

Mr. McLain. That is approximately right. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, what are the losses on the 9 million bales? 

Mr. McLain. The 9 million bales—well, we have had the two pro- 
grams, Mr. Cooley. We have the figures on it. We will be glad to 
give that for the record. 

The CHarrman. We want it. 

Mr. McLain. The 1-million-bale program, the first one we started 
with, the total loss was approximately $57,293,993. 

And then, the current program, the bales that. were sold through 
February 28 amounted to 6,360,000 bales, with an approximate total 
loss in the amount of $374,018,000. 

Now, since February we have continued to sell under the current pro- 
gram, as well as under the new program which starts after August 1. 
We have sold under the current program through April 2, 7,282,156 
bales, and our best estimate of the loss on this would te $428,190,772. 

In addition to that, we have started the new program and there have 
been sold over 1 million bales which will be delivered not until after the 
Ist of August. 

The CuarrMan. Well, what has been the per bale cost? 

Mr. McLarty. The per bale cost of the 1-million-bale program 
was $57.29. 

The CuairrMan. Wait a minute—$57.29 ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

And the per bale cost of the first 6,760,000 bales of the current pro- 
gram was $58.80. We do not have the figure on the total of the 7 mil- 
lion because we, of course, cannot get our figures up to date. 

The Cuamman. What is the cost per bale of the cotton that you 
store today ¢ 

Mr. McLat n. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. About $54 is the average national rate we have in 1957. 

The Cuarrman. Is that per bale or per acre ? 

Mr. McLarn. Per acre. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; I misunderstood. 

Per acre, about $75 

The CHatrmMan. $75? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I am asking about this, Mr. Rhodes, is 
that a statement was made in this committee room the other day to the 
effect that it cost three times as much money to put a bale of cotton in 
the soil bank than to put it on the export market under such program, 

Your figures show that it costs considerably more than it cost to 
put it on the market; is that right ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, how can you justify a program for cotton that 
is going to cost us more than this subsidy program ? 

Mr. McLatn. Of course, we do not visualize the soil bank operation 
as a permanent operation, Mr. Chairman. Our testimony has always 
been to the contrary. 
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The CuHarrman. Well, the subsidized export program, is that 
permanent ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, in my judgment, it would be pretty apt to be 
permanent once it is established, because it would be such a good 
thing it would be pretty difficult to get rid of it, once you started that 
route. 

The Cuarrman. The soil bank program is very expensive, it cost 
$75 a bale to keep it under the ground, and to export it is something 
less than $60. 

What I had in mind is how can you justify even 1 more year’s con- 
tinuation of the soil bank program for this cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I think the justification is to bring the supply 
back into line. 

Anil, of course, Mr. Chairman, we are planning, even with the use 
of the soil bank, to continue the export policy we have for cotton, in 
order to help on the other end, keep it moving. 

The Cuarrman. You disposed 9 million bales in the last 15 months, 
and you have now 8,500,000 still in inventory on loan, and that 
8,500,000 bales which remains in the inventory under loan could go 
into the export market cheaper than a comparable number of bales 
could go in the soil bank? 

Mr. McLain. Well, first of all, I don’t think you ought to get the 
impression that we are going to permanently move 8 million or 9 
million bales a year. We hope that we could, but I think that every- 
one, even the most optimistic, thinks that it is not possible: I think 
the more accurate figure would be 5 million or 6 million bales. We have 
the pipelines to fill up, and I think we should not get our thinking 
wrong here, which might get us into trouble with the export program 
in another 15 months 

The CHarrman. I do not want you to understand that we expect 
you to dispose of all of the excess stock in the next 2 or 3 months, but 
even if it takes a longer period of time, it seems to me it would be 
better to grow the cotton and put it into the export market, so as to 
keep all of our trade channels open and to keep the other people in- 
volved in the operation, in business, such as the cotton ginners. Keep 
the gins in operation and our transport system moving, and our ordi- 
nary trading operations would be still going on. 

When you put those bales of cotton into the soil bank, you affect 
everyone, not only the farmer and the laborer on the farms, but it 
affects the whole community. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, there are some long-time benefits in the 
bank, Mr. Cooley. I think you are aware of them. And I think there 
are a lot of conservation-minded people in this country that feel it 
might be wiser to preserve some of our potenital in the soil rather than 
to dump it into the export market. That is one of the long-time fea- 
tures, I think, that you cannot lose sight of in the soil bank. 

But there is nobody in the Department who has ever visualized the 
soil bank for a permanent program. As you know, under the law 
it runs 3 more years, and we are hopeful that at the end of that time we 
won't need it. 

The Cuarman. It is your idea that the soil bank be continued in 
1958 and 1959? 
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Mr. McLarin:-On any crop where it: is needed, and certainly we 
visualize it will be needed in cotton in those years, unless something 
unforeseen develops. 

The Cuatrman,. Now, the cotton picture has changed, we have a 
picture where instead of having a profit of approximately $267 million 
in January 1953, you now have a loss, At the present time, what is 
the total loss on cotton ? 

Mr. McLain. The total, we have that here. I have given that to you 
for the two programs. I could furnish the total loss. 

The Coarrman. How much? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I would say about a quarter of a billion dollars. 

The Cuarrman. How much ? 

Mr. Ruopes. You are going clear back to the beginning? 

The Carman. Take the losses straight through for the last 20 
years in the price-support program on cotton, you had no loss. In 
January 1953 you had approximately $257 million profit and you 
now have a loss of over $300 million as of last year? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes, sir. The figures that we presented this morning, 
there appears our loss—about $485 million or $490 million on these 
two sales. 

The Cuarrmman. In addition to that you had a $257 million profit 
that had been wiped out ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, that is right. 

The CHatrMan. Or a total loss of what ? 

Mr. Ruopes. About $213 million, on those figures. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Ruopes. $213 million. 

The CuHatrman. You had a profit of $257 million that has 
been wiped out. Now, what is the loss when you take that into 
consideration ? 

Mr. Ruopes. The loss we just reported is $485 million in round 
figures. 

The Cuatrman. When you take $257 million from that, when you 
had a profit, it seems to me that you should add that to it. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I thought you were taking the net position. If 
you take your $257 million profit from the loss of $485 million you 
come out with about $230 million net losses over a period of 20 or 
so years. 

The CuatrmMan. It is within the last 4 years that all of the losses have 
been sustained, and in addition to that you have wiped out the profit. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, Mr. Cooley, I think we ought to frame this in 
the background of the fact that we had the Second World War 
and the Korean conflict, if you are going to discuss this point, because 
obviously with most of these commodities we were in a position for 
some buildup and we were bailed out because of the conflicts, and in 
some cases we were lucky that we had those commodities—and prob- 
ably if we had another war in the last couple of years we probably 
would not have shown any loss at all. 

The Crratrman. I am not talking about any war. We lost a profit 
of $257 million and then you lost another $200 million and all of 
those losses have occurred in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. McLarn. But I would like to remind you, of course, that we 
had a law that required us to sell that cotton at a certain figure which, 
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of course, set us off on a pricing mechanism here which is certainly 
moving the cotton. 

There are some people in the industry that are not quite so sure 
we would have needed to have sold it quite as low as we had, but I 
think that is probably irrelevant at the moment, but we were ordered 
by Congress, in the law itself, of course, to sell at those prices. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the supply situation is now worse than in 
1953, is it not? 

Mr. McLatn. There wasa shift right after Korea—— 

The CuHatrman. But the answer is, Yes, we are worse off than 
in 1953? 

Mr. McLaxrn. It is with all of our commodities ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. That is right, particularly in cotton? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You think that we are going to have to carry on 
both this subsidy and the soil bank program for cotton, for another 
2 or 3 years? 

Mr. McLarn. We do not know how much will be exported. We 
are hopeful that we will export a lot of cotton and we have set it at 
the current selling price in order to do that but we don’t know what 
the world market will absorb and we do not think anybody else does; 
but we are planning to use the soil bank as long as we have these stocks 
in cotton, wheat, and other commodities. 

The CuarrMan. What size crop do you expect in 1957? 

Mr. McLatn. We estimate eleven-two, that is the best estimate the 
Department has at the moment. 

The Cuatrman. Well now, why is the Department not in favor of 
the proposal that is in this bill, Mr. Poage’s bill, that we have under 
discussion ¢ 

Does the Department have any recommendation to make that would 
involve production payments, equalization payments or any other 
plan for cotton ? 

Mr. McLatn. Not to my knowledge. 

The Cuarrman. You have no recommendations other than the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. McLain. Not on this approach; no. The Secretary probably 
will make some further recommendations before Congress adjourns 
on all programs but I am sure they will not encompass production 
payments. 

he Cuarrman. You are sure they will not? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Under no circumstances involve production pay- 
ments or equalization payments? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. At the moment, then, we have nothing from the 
Department, other than that the Department recommends that we 
go on with the soil bank and the subsidization program ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think if we keep up the record of the last year, 
particularly with export and get the cutback out of the soil bank, we 
would not be in bad position in 2 or 3 years—— 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you realize the impact that this has on the 
cotton producers and the communities and the processors ? 

Mr. Tale, Nobody realizes more than I do that farmers would 
like to produce cotton, would like to produce tobacco and everything. 
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The Cuarrman. I am just pointing out to you that it will affect 
others than the farmers. It will affect the merchant, he will not be able 
to operate and it will affect the gins and the oil mills—everybody is 
involved, isn’t that right? 

Mr. McLatrn. They are all certainly involved. 

The CuHarrman. Would it not be better if you put this commodity in 
the export program and emphasize that more and minimize the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. McLain. Again I say that the soil bank, in our judgment, is a 
temporary proposition to help bring these supplies down and I do not 
think there will be any request to extend it after that time. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think it will be necessary to go on for 2 or 3 
more years ¢ 

Mr. McLain. I do not think there is anybody able at this moment to 
say what the condition in 1959 would be, Mr. Cooley. Certainly, if the 
exports exceed our expectations, or if we should happen to have a bad 
crop or two, it could bring down the supplies very quickly 

The CHatrmMan. Let us consider the cotton exchanges, the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, the New York Cotton Exchange and the 
others, in the next few years they will close up, won’t they ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think that the New Orleans Exchange and 
the New York Exchange can go out of business if we operated the cot- 
ton export like we do in wheat—— 

The CHarrman. This does not do that. 

Mr. McLain. We did not do it because we had some responsible— 
very responsible—people in Congress inclu ling people that repre- 
sented the cotton areas that did not want us to «lo it, this year primarily. 

The CHarrmMan. You say some did not want it. 

Mr. McLarn. We had several. 

The Cuarrman. On the committees, nobody put any pressure on 
you. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that is correct. 

The CnHarman. Well, I know it is correct because at the White 
House members of these committees were there, where they were rais- 
ing a hoot and complaining about what you were doing. Now, you 
had the authority and the committee is perfectly willing to have you 
exercise your own judgment, and I do not think that the Department 
should get excited just because one or two Members of Congress howl 
their heads off, for home consumption. 

Mr. McLain. It is beyond that. You just mentioned some Members 
of Congress 

The Cuarmman. The reason I raised the point is that although I 
never bought a bale of cotton in my life, I know that it will affect the 
exchange and the other people, I am convinced of that, although I 
know how the exchange is regarded by ordinary people, nevertheless 
it performs a vital function in our national economy. 

Mr. McLarn. And we agree with you on that. 

The Cuarrman. I am considering the effects from the standpoint of 
the operators of the gins and the merchants and the banks and so on, 
all of those people. 

Now, anybody looking at the picture knows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has become the world’s largest cotton merchant, no doubt 
about it. The Federal Government is the largest cotton merchant in 
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the world. It is inevitable that all the people in all operations of the 
Cotton Exchange clear down to the little cotton buyer in the little 
cotton towns, will have to fold up because there is nothing else to do. 

Mr. McLarn. I will not argue that point. I just would like to say 
to you that there were several—leaving Congress out—several groups 
that did not want a change this year. AndI am sure that others of the 
rest will reverse themselves before the year is out and we will get a 
situation like with the wheat program, with pretty universal accept- 
ance all the way through, and we think it will be going in that 
direction. 

The Cuarrman. That one point right there, I think if you do some- 
thing like that and operate this cotton program through the normal 
trade channels, then everybody in cotton will not be liquidated 

Mr. McLain. We do not disagree with that. 

The Coatrman. Why can that not be done ? 

Mr. McLarn. It can be done and we think, in another year, it will be 
done. 

The Cuarrman. I have another question. In the grain exchange. 
I have had some complaints that they think they will be put out of 
business. 

Mr. McLatn. We have had very little complaint from the wheat 
areas, 

The Cnamrman. What about the corn area, that is what I am in- 
terested in, the Corn Exchange ? 

Mr. McLarn. We head complaints, of course, and we do .in every 
area where we are selling our commodities, not because of the way it 
is sold, but the fact that we are moving some of the corn stocks and 
as they move they replace the market for the free corn that would 
move normally. 

The CuatrrMan. That is moving for export. 

Mr. McLain. For export, that is right, or for nonstorable corn, 
that is right. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Do you have to sell in the domestic mar- 
ket for less than $1.05 ? 

Mr. McLain. We are selling it under that provision and only that 
provision with the exception of what goes for drought certificates and, 
of course, that is a very considerable amount. 

The Cuatrman. A substantial amount—sold in the domestic mar- 
ket under that. 

Mr. McLain. The drought certificates have to be honored at market 
price. Most of the people that hold the certificates want good corn. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any corn now that might be deterio- 
rating? 

Mr. McLain. We have a lot of 1952 corn, Mr. Cooley, that we feel 
could not be kept a whole lot longer and that is being reconcentrated 
and any of it that does not look like it will keep we are disposing of. 

The Cuamman. Most of your trading is in the direct trade channels. 

Mr. McLatn. The export movements have been through exporters, 
just like other commodities, nothing direct-—— 

The CuarrMan. It is by direct sales to exporters ? 

Mr. McLarn. Oh, yes; that is the only way you can move, in corn. 

You see, the big difference between corn and wheat is this, that our 
corn is stored primarily in bins where it is not comingled with other 
corn moving in the free market and because of that, if we would say 
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that we have X bushels of corn of the 1952 crop stored in bins that 
needs to be moved, we have no choice but to sell to the exporter and 
have him move it, and certainly it would do no good for other corn 
to be moved. 

Now, wheat is just comingled, you don’t have that problem. 

The CuatrrmMan. You do not have it in cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. No, not in cotton. 

The Cuairman. Suppose that the cotton textile mills try to buy 
cotton in the market as it is at the moment. They have no way to select 
out of your warehouse. These big operators like Cannon and the like, 
they could go in there and buy 100,000 bales and pick it over and get 
out what they want. The little operators cannot do that. 

Mr. McLarn. Let me point out again, as regards cotton, Mr. Cooley, 
all the responsible cotton producer organizations—and they were all 
in to see me—recommended we continue the present type of programs 
for at least one more year. 

Now, if they had recommended otherwise, I am sure we would have 
headed in another direction. 

The CnHarrman. Who was that? You say they wanted you to con- 
tinue. Who? 

Mr. McLarn. -We had the American Cotton Producers Association, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation which, of course, is repre- 
sented heavily in the South, the National Cotton Council went on 
record against changing this program for this coming year. 

We thought it wise, in face of this type of request, that we not move 
until we have those people in support of this approach. 

The Cuatrman. Well, what is the real difference between the export 
program you have now and a compensatory program which you have 
been talking about for more than 20 years? 

Mr. McLain. Well, in philosophy there is much difference. Once 
you start the production-payment route which, of course, has been dis- 
cussed in the Halls of Congress here for many, many years, back to 
the days of Secretary Brannan, it starts a new approach in this whole 
program and, of course, I think it is up to Congress to decide whether 
ever to move in that direction. 

At the time when it was brought up several years ago, when the 
cost was determined, how extremely large it might be and the fact that 
it could well spread to the other commodities that have not had this 
type of program, people just threw up their hands. 

The CuarrmMan. I am not talking about the possibility of spreading. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is something you cannot ignore when 
starting on this approach. 

The CuatrmMan. What I want to know, what is the real difference 
between subsidized cotton at 5 cents a pound in the foreign market and 
compensatory payments in the domestic. market? 

Mr. McLatn. Of course, the big difference in the cotton is that the 
cotton farmer would continue to be guaranteed 90 percent of parity on 
the cotton he is producing and, of course, this gets into an area that has 
been debated within the Halls of Congress here many, many times, but 
certainly, from the standpoint of industry, of the farmer increasing 
the production, you know, the higher the guaranty to the farmer the 
more apt he is to produce all he can. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is a difference in degree. 

Mr. McLain. I think there are many other differences. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, you have the 90 percent and the 70 percent. 

Mr. McLain. Well, the big difference is that it would not be accept- 
able to most people, they want to follow this approach and a lot of 
people think even in terms of 100 percent. 

The CHarrman. I don’t see anything wrong with 100 percent, 
myself. 

Mr. McLarn. In the market place, I agree. 

The Cuarrman. It might go down the drain, in speculating and so 
forth; but, after all, the labor people in industry in the country have 
some kind of a guaranteed minimum wage and maximum hours, and 
when we try to establish a minimum commodity price for a commodity 
produced on our farms, I regard that as I do the minimum price for 
laborers, and I voted for those in the labor bills, for maximum hours 
and minimum wages, and there is a point below which you could 
not go. 

I think it should not go below that point. I think on that proposi- 
tion that you are on record in the Department that you lower the price 
to bring about the desired line of production. 

Mr. ech atw. Of course, this always follows, Mr. Cooley, if you 
want to be consistent, you should state that when you raise the support 
price you do not increase production and obviously that is wrong, in- 
creased production support was put on during the war years—— 

The CrHatrman. The price support was the incentive that was put 
in the law. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right, an incentive. 

The Cuatrman, In other words, if you put the price at 90 percent 
you induce the farmer to produce the desired market. Now, we offer 
them the same 90 percent if we want to reduce. Well, if you are willing 
to cooperate under that kind of a program—it is a dual-purpose 
program. 

Mr. McLarty. I think that if one is fair in the discussion, of course, 
if you use the argument that price supports increase production, you 
cannot escape having a decrease in price supports having a tendency to 
decrease production. 

The Cuarrman. I will agree with that but along with higher price 
supports goes the acreage, and I have never advocated the acreage pro- 
duction in anything and I do not expect to, but I do advocate high sup- 
ports to induce the farmers to increase, and to use the same mechanism 
to induce a decrease, 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, the Congress should see to it that he re- 
duces to the point necessary to do the job. 

The Cuarrman. In tobacco, for instance, we have not put any limits 
at all. 

With cotton you have. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, on cotton and wheat and rice and other com- 
modities. 

The Cuatrman. All of this talk is calculated to mislead people 
about surpluses disappearing, that just is not true. Your surplus is 
disappearing, 9 million bales disappeared, and you still have 8,500,000, 
and you are not going to sell as much in the future as you have in the 

ast. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, I just want the record straight, I think no one 
in the cotton industry expects to have 9 million exported—I believe 
they would be happy if they got 5 million or 6 million annually. 
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The Cuatrman. If you could get the export world to take it. 

Mr. McLain. I suspect if you got it low enough, you could. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poaae. I have some questions. I do, however, first want to get 
these figures clear. 

You said that this last program, during the first 7 months cost 
$58.80. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. And what did that include? 

Mr. McLarn. I will let Mr. Rhodes answer—it includes everything. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is the total loss on the cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. The difference in the price the Government pays and 
the—— 

Mr. Ruopes. It includes the total loss. The loss on reclass and on 
reweights on the current program or $11.76 per bale: The difference 
between the $11.76 and $58.80 would be, of course, the decrease in price, 
the interest on notes, compression charges and warehouse charges, and 
everything else for carrying that cotton from the time it was placed 
in the loan in 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Mr. Poage. You say that $58.80 does include every kind of expense ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacer. And it does include all storage ? 

Mr. Ruopes. And interest—reclass, reweights, everything. 

Mr. Poace. Well, let me ask you about that reclass. 

There is something there I do not understand. 

On the export program your average adjustment up to date has 
been $11.76. And yet we sold some cotton domestically, didn’t we, 
during that time? 

Mr. Ruopes. Some amounts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaer. Well, it amounted to 205,000 bales, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. And it amounted to nearly $500,000 per month, so it was 
not infinitesimal. 

Mr. Ruopes. Total claims on the 205,000 bales amounted to nearly 
$500,000. 

Mr. Poace. But why is it the adjustment amounted to only $2.35 
on that cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. In my opinion, Congressman, that is due to the fact 
that people who are buying cotton under the unlimited program and 
paying 105 percent plus carrying charges for that cotton, are picking 
out the very best cotton and cotton which they have a specific need for. 
In that case they have selected cotton which they have knowledge of, 
a better grade that did not take the loss you get on the average mill 
run stocks which we have in our inventory. 

We have in the last two sales under the unlimited program sold 
some cotton which I think it is understood by everyone that the buyers 
bought because they wanted to get it before somebody else had a 
chance to buy it under the export program. They were willing to pay 
the increased price in order to get the particular lot of cotton that 
they had their eyes on. 
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Mr.: Poace. Well, that is why. I just wanted to know why that 
price was different, because there is a difference there on what we paid 
for adjustments on the export cotton and what we paid for adjust- 
ments on the other or domestic cotton. 

I appreciate your information on it. 

Now, one other thing. I understood you, Mr. Mclain, to say—and 
I was not sure whether you meant the program suggested under this 
bill or just what program you referred to, but you said it was such a 
good thing that if enacted, that you felt that it would be continued 
and that it would be extended to other commodities. Do you mean 
the program under this bill or do you mean some other program ? 

Mr. McLain. I think this, Congressman Poage, that if this were 
voted by Congress that other commodities would expect to get the same 
type of treatment. This starts down the road of the production pay- 
ment route. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, does this follow on wool where you follow this 
same approach ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Well, wool, of course, in my judgment is a commodity 
set aside by itself because it is a commodity produced in deficient 
supply, not an exportable commodity 

Mr. Poacr. Well, what is the difference whether you are produc- 
ing a deficiency or a surplus if you are going to sell on the 
world market ? 

Mr. McLarn. The only difference is we have a desire to increase 
wool production in this country. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that, but that does not make any differ- 
ence to the producer, does it? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it probably would. I have raised some sheep, 
I think it probably would. 

Mr. Poace. You raised sheep just because you felt we needed more 
sheep ? 

Mr. McLarn. No, Congressman Poage—I think it would add in- 
centive. 

Mr. Poace. As a matter of fact, it was put on there because we felt 
it would increase 

Mr. McLarn. That is right, we are not sure it will. 

Mr. Poacr. You are not sure it has? 

Mr. McLarn. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And, of course, you will say the same thing in respect 
to cotton—I believe you are not sure about cotton. either. 

Mr. McLarn. I think this is an unexplored field, Mr. Poage, and 
certainly we do not profess to know all of what would happen with 
this type of program, but I don’t think you could compare cotton and 
wool and be fair. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, you were just suggesting that it is verv danger- 
ous to adopt this program because other people, like those growing 
oranges would want and demand a similar program like cotton, and 
vet there is much greater difference between the demand for a prod- 
uct. like cotton and oranges than between cotton and wool because 
cotton and wool are somewhat similar. 

Mr. McLarn. I think thev are somewhat similar. 

Mr. Poacr. The product itself is similar, they are both fibers, isn’t 
that right? 
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Mr. McLain. Of course. The important thing is the production 
factors and, of course, the production factors with wool are not the 
same as With cotton. 

Mr. Poace. And neither are the production factors on corn the 
same as cotton. But you told us there was a great danger, if we did 
something good for the cotton people. You said this program might 
be so good that these other people would demand that they be taken 1 in, 
too, and you did not want them taken in, but you had no such fears 
when we went ahead in the past, when we passed the wool bill—you 
gave a favorable report on the wool bill, didn’t you? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. In fact, you recommended it ? 

Mr. McLain. Pardon me? 

Mr. Poaae. In fact, the Department recommended the wool bill? 

Mr. McLarn. But did it for an entirely valid reason, we thought. 

Mr. Poace. I am not questioning the validity of your reasons—in 
fact I agree with the Department on that, it was a good thing, and I 
had only hoped that you would take a little broader look at cotton, as 
well. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, that was wishful thinking, Mr. Poage, 1 guess. 

Mr. Hix. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to ask: We never 
did produce, did we, over 30 or 35 percent of the amount of wool con- 
sumed here, and you have produced more cotton than we could pos- 
sibly consume in every year for the last 15 or 20 years, so how can you 
say that you can apply the same program to a crop in deficit produc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Poacs. I think you can apply the same rules. 

Mr. Hint. How could you? 

Mr. Poace. We do, we always have, we do, we can. 

Mr. Hitz. You can? 

Mr. Poace. Certainly we can. 

Mr. Hii. Has anyone ever called for any help who was in deficit 
production—the wool people called for it because they wanted to keep 
the wool from coming in from the outside world. 

The Cratrman. We put that on to bring about the increased pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hitz. That is exactly what happened, when you put 90 per- 
cent on cotton you had so much production you didn’t know what 
to do. 

The CHatrrmMan. Even with 90 percent the cotton producers did not 
ask for unlimited production. 

Mr. Hit. Don’t forget, cotton is an annual product and you do not 
get wool or other livestock products in any one year, there is not a sin- 
gle crop with 90 percent support price coming from the Federal Treas- 
ury for all they could produce which is not an annual product. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the point the chairman has been making, we 
have not asked for unlimited production of anything at 90 percent, we 
have asked that the man who agrees to reduce his acreage and only 
that man who agrees to reduce his acreage, should be given compen- 

sation for reducing it and we found, that 90 percent of parity was a 
pretty good and rather effective way to compensate him. 

So we said in years past, “If you will agree to reduce your acres, you 
will get 90 percent.” 
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That is the only thing that we have asked, we never asked for un- 
limited production of cotton. We just said, “If you restrict your pro- 
duction you should have compensation for doing so.’ 

We thonght 90 percent was fair, that it would work and it did get 
results. It did work. We did have a substantial profit under that 
program. 

Now, if they want that changed, and I do not want to argue that— 
if anybody wants to change it, put it up to 100 or 95 percent, that is 
all very well with me, I am not married to the 90 percent, | am merely 
suggesting that in this bill. 

Now, we have two courses. We have got to get rid of a lot of people 
who are making their living producing cotton today or else we have 
got to let our cotton move in the world markets through a subsidy. 
Unless we let the cotton move domestically at a more competitive price 
than we have today we will soon have no sale for cotton to our own 
mills, and yet, if we simply drop the price, we put a large number of 
people out of business. 

Now, there are people in the United States who say that that is what 
we ought to do, kick the small farmer out. There are many people 
who say we have too many people farming new and the solution should 
be to arbitrarily move those people into town. That is an approach. 
Maybe it might. I do not accept it. 

1 do not think it is good for the Government, I do not think it is 
good for the country. ‘We w ould, at the very le: ast, get the same kind 
of thing, the same kind of socialism, that we have seen in England 
when all of the people have been moved into town. 

And I might make this observation, that I think that the only peo- 
ple that have consistently maintained their opposition to communism 
within the Soviet Union have been the small farmers of the Soviet 
Union. I do not know of any other class that has maintained and con- 
tinued opposition to communism except smal] farmers. 

And I know that we spend millions of dollars of American tax- 
payers’ money in different parts of the world to keep small farmers 
on the farm. We have a program of land reform in Indochina and 
in Japan and in India, and in the Middle East, and the United States 

taxpayer is supporting those programs, to keep people—to keep the 
small farmers—on the farms. 

Some of those farmers have a half an acre say, in cotton. They 
are less efficient than the 4-acre cotton farmer over here. The one- 
half-acre cotton farmer in India is very much less efficient and yet 
we are spending your tax money keeping that man farming his half 
acre in India in cotton. Yes, we are spending American money for 
that. 

Why? Because that creates stability in those foreign governments, 
it helps to stop communism. And yet we say that in the United States 
it would be a great tragedy if we kept the farmers on the farm. 

We are trying to bolster up the Japanese Government at the ex- 
pense of the United States taxpayer, trying to keep those people there 
because—they are little farmers, they are homeowning farmers and 
we think that they will protect Japan from Communist domination. 

So then, why can we not do the same thing in the United States? 
Why can we not spend some of the same kind of money at home for 
the same purposes? Might not we recognize that if we simply con- 
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tinue cotton growing on the basis of efficiency that you will have only 
about 2,500 farms which will produce all the cotton because they can 
produce it so much more efficiently and easier. Is it not certain that 
if we simply want efficiency that we ought to reduce our cotton pro- 
ducers to about 2,500 and don’t let anybody produce cotton that can- 
not produce as much as 500 bales? Certainly, if they can produce 
500 bales, they can do it cheaper per bale than any 4 or 5 or even 
50- or 100-acre farmers can. Isn’t the real question whether we be- 
lieve it worthwhile to try to maintain small farmers or whether we 
think it is better for the country to get its cotton cheaper, to get the 
cheapest farm produce we can get? 

If that is what we want, we can unquestionably get it more cheaply 
from the large mechanized farm than we can on the family-unit farm 
and if that is true, then we ought frankly to face that—well, I am 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. If there are no further questions, Mr. McLain, I 
thank you and Mr. Rhodes, also. 

Mr: McLain. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We will now hear from our colleague Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Smiru. Any change in the cotton price-support structure which 
rovides a limitation on an individual farmer’s participation would 
1ave disastrous effects on the overall support system. I welcome this 
discussion of means of making cotton competitive on a domestic level 
with its synthetics competitors. It is obvious that any new cotton 
program must bring about a competitive price position both at home 
and abroad and move toward expanded cotton acreage instead of 
further restrictions. 

The purpose of the price-support program, whether it be flexible, 
rigid, or otherwise, is not to provide a dole or handout. It is designed 
first of all to provide a system of orderly marketing of farm com- 
modities. Before price supports were offered, the average farmer 
had to market his crop as soon as it was harvested, thereby leaving 
himself at the mercy of the buyer in a buyer’s market. The price- 
support system makes it possible for the farmer to place all, or a por- 
tion, of his crop in the Commodity Credit Corporation loan if the price 
offered at harvesttime is not acceptable. The placing of portions of 
the crop in the loan prevents the flooding of the market and preserves 
a stabilized price in a free market. If and when the market rises, the 
farmer can pay back his loan plus interest and carrying charges, re- 
deem his crop and sell it on the higher market. 

The contribution of the family-size farm to our great American 
economy and culture has always been recognized, and no one belittles 
it today. Those who propose price-support limitations like to call 
themselves defenders of the family farm. I hope that the true friends 
of family-farm operators will see the danger to the entire commody- 
loan program which would develop from these limitation proposals. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I would like to call Mr. 
Maynard Layman of Alabama. 
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STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LAYMAN, ALABAMA HARDSHIP 
COMMITTEE, DECATUR, ALA. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, I would rather not sit in the Secre- 
tary’s chair, I believe I better sit right here. 

Mr. Poace. Make yourself comfortable. 

The CHarrMan. We are deligated to have you with us, Mr. Layman. 

Mr. Layman. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Alabama Cotton 
Hardship Committee appreciates the invitation from your committee 
to have a representative here in support of the Poage bill. 

I am H. M. Layman, of Decatur, Ala., Route 3. I was raised on 
a cotton farm in North Alabama and have been connected with a farm 
for over 25 years. I now live on a farm and I work for the Decatur 
Daily. 

This is the fourth time in the past 3 vears—1955, 1956, 1957— 
that representatives of the Alabama Cotton Hardship Committee have 
come to Washington for the purpose of telling the Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government just what is going on back on 
southern cotton farms as a result of present cotton laws and the ad- 
ministration of those laws. There is evidence on every hand that 
the small cotton farmer is being driven from the land and this situa- 
tion isn’t going to improve until basic changes are made in the present 
laws concerning the production and the marketing of cotton. 

Tn our visits here we have seen Secretary Benson. We talked with 
him for 30 to 45 minutes. He was interested in our problem, he was 
sympathetic, but he told us in so many words that his hands were tied, 
that the cotton law had been passed by Congress. The cotton farmers 
of north Alabama have listened with hope that the Secretary would 
submit to Congress a bill to change certain inequities we feel do exist 
in the Jaw. So far we have heard of no such bill. 

We were a part of a conference held in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary Marvin McLain asking that the present export program be 
continued and at that time we were advised by the Assistant Secretary 
that pressure was being brought on his Department to raise the export 
price 1 to 2 cents per pound. The Alabama Cotton Hardship Com- 
mittee joined with the group from Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, and South Carolina in asking that the 
export program not be jeopardized by raising the price. 

Our problem of staying in the cotton business is so serious we have 
attempted to see President Eisenhower on more than one occasion, but 
we have not been allowed the opportunity of seeing him. You know 
down in Alabama, we still are under the impression that the business 
of the people is the business of the President, but no matter how many 
farmers are being driven from the farms and into the cities in the 
hope of finding work nor how many are driven to accept a place on 
the Federal relief rolls, we are still unable to get the attention of the 
President. 

Our north Alabama farmers believe in the American principle of 
fairness, but, gentlemen, under the present cotton-allotment law there 
is no fairness. While the national reduction in cotton acreage has 
been 38 percent, some of our farmers have received cuts in acreage of 
as much as 69 percent. Thisisthelaw. This is the way it is working. 
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I want to tell you a story of a hearing before the Morgan County 
Review Committee of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee held in March 1957. This hearing concerned Mr. A. J. 
Kennedy of Decatur, Route 2, who had a cotton allotment of 2.6 
acres in 1956. 

His 1957 allotment was 1.3 acres. Mr. Kennedy, under oath, 
testified that he was not able to work and hired his crop made. He also 
produced records showing that this same plot of ground had been 
measured by the A. S. and C. Committee from 2.8 acres to 1.8 acres 
by looking at it and measuring it on a map. 

During the hearing the A. 8S. & C. Committee admitted errors had 
been made in the allotment on this farm, but they said the errors they 
had made had been corrected. At the conclusion of this hearing an 
attorney for the United States Department of Agriculture by infer- 
ence told the review committee to disregard Mr. Kennedy’s infirmities, 
disregard the errors in measurement, disregard the errors in the 
A. S. and C. office and in the name of the United States Department 
of Agriculture cut Mr. Kennedy 50 percent and give him 1.3 acres 
of land. 

Gentlemen, this is the cotton law, this is how ridiculous this law is, 
this is how it is being administered. 

Like Job of old, our group has been beset with many ills. We have 
been accused of stepping on the toes of certain organizations, we have 
been accused of promoting political aspiration of individuals, we have 
even been accused of coming to Washington, telling your committee 
how to run its business. We plead not guilty. 

We believe you gentlemen want to know the truth, whether it con- 
cerns the 10,000-acre cotton farmer or the 1.3-acre cotton farmer. 
Our people have faith in you and the Congress. We feel that when 
you understand our problems, with the wisdom and fortitude that is 
characteristic of the Congress, you will make the necessary changes 
and amendments to the law. 

Out of the conference and studies of the farmers who are members 
of the Alabama Hardship Committee it is our belief that the problems 
of hardship on the individual cotton farms can only be solved when 
we have a strong national cotton economy. We have come to believe 
that prosperity can never return to the cottonfields of northern Ala- 
bama while other cotton producing sections are depressed. 

The ginners, the cotton merchants, the crushers, the fertilizer 
dealers, the farm implement dealers and the banks in our section are 
all suffering because of the cotton acreage allotment law. So to us 
the answer to this problem is not in cotton acreage reduction alone. 
We have turned our hope toward other solutions. 

It is the thinking of our farmers that the proposed Poage bill offers 
new hope. As we understand it, the Poage bill proposes to lower the 
loan support level for cotton to 75 percent of parity with the cotton 
market finding its own price position at or above 75 percent. 

The Poage measure would make direct payments to cotton producers 
of the difference between the average price that the cotton crop brings 
and a “fair price” determined at 90 percent of parity. 

The bill also proposes to continue present acreage controls until 
surpluses have been reduced to a normal carryover. 

It is our understanding of the Poage measure that it will assure 
the cotton farmer 90 percent of parity- _—expand the markets for cotton, 
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by making it far more competitive pricewise at home and abroad—and 
permit a gradual increase in farm production allotments and for the 
cotton textile industry it would provide cotton to the mills at a substan- 
tially lower price: Improve their export position: Reduce the threat 
of foreign textiles on the American market and vastly improve cotton’s 
competitive position with synthetic fibers. For the cotton trade and 
associated activities, it would increase volume of trading. Move the 
crop through commercial channels as under the Poage bill, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would not be the only source of cotton 
for export. 

In addition to the many fine changes suggested in the Poage bill, our 
north Alabama farmers hope that your committee will consider the 
placing of cotton allotments on an individual farm basis and elimi- 
nating the State and county quotas that have created undue hardship. 

I want to thank you for the courtesies extended to us in our other 
visits up here with you and to thank you again for the privilege you 
have extended to our farmers in allowing me to come before this 
committee today. 

Thank you again, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Do you have a chart with you now? You had one when you were 
in Washington a time ago. 

Mr. Layman. Yes,sir. Excuse me just a minute, please. 

The CHatrman. At the time you appeared here with a group from 
Alabama some weeks ago I recall you made a statement to. the effect 
that it cost about twice as much money to put a bale of cotton in the 
soil bank as it would cost to put it into the foreign markets—is that 
the chart that you had before, that Mr. LeMay has in his hands now? 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement from Mr. 
Frank Martin, who introduced that chart and at the discretion of the 
Chair, I would like to submit that statement to be included in the 
record. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we will be glad to have it in the record and 
without objection, you may give it to the reporter. 

(The statement of Mr. Martin referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MARTIN, FARMER, LAWRENCE COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Frank Martin. I 
live on and operate a 527-acre farm in Lawrence County, Ala. We operate this 
farm with three families and one hired hand. We grow cotton, corn, hogs, beef 
cattle, and small grain. The people that live on this farm depend on it entirely 
for a living. 

Cotton is our major cash crop. Grain, hogs, and beef cattle also provide 
cash income in the order named. In 1953 we grew 166.4 acres of cotton. The 
cotton allotment for the farm for 1957 is 80.3 acres. You can see from these 
figures, we have been cut over 50 percent since 1953. 

Gentlemen, this farm is a manufacturing plant, capable of producing new 
wealth each year and represents an investment of what I have been able to 
get together in the better part of a lifetime. Not only that but if I had not 
been willing to do more than a day’s work in 24 hours, I could never have 
owned this farm. 

Gentlemen, how can any business enterprise survive when by regulation, 
production is cut 50 percent in 4 years, and the same regulation says the 
product of that enterprise is worth 77 percent of the materials used in producing 
the product. Not only that but 77 percent of competitive products? 

I do not know too much about surplus, world markets, and economics. How- 
ever, I do know in farming production times price equals gross income; gross 
income minus expense equals net income. Net income or what is left after 
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expenses are paid is what determines what the farm or people involved can 
afford to spend. This is the factor that determines whether a farmer has 
more than two pair of overalls, or can trade for a new tractor, etc., or not. 

I learned during the war years that supply and demand determine price. 
Time and place are also factors to be considered in price. I do not claim 
to know the answer to the farm surplus problems. However, I am convinced 
that an abundance of food and fiber should not be a burden on a nation in 
a world that a good portion of the people need food and clothing. I am also 
convinced that if the United States of America is to hold its place in the 
world supply of cotton, we must approach the supply equation from both 
ends. We have been working on it from the scarcity philisophy off and on 
since 1933. We still have the surplus. Aecording to figures released by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, we exported less than 3 million 
bales of cotton in 1955. I noticed an article in the Cotton Trade Journal the 
other day where the United States of America would export between 6 and 7 
million bales for the 1956 cotton year, under the cotton export subsidy pro- 
gram. I understand there is 7 cents per pound difference between United 
States price and world price. This is approximately $35 per bale. Are these 
statements correct? 

Then let us take a look at the soil bank program and its effect on the economy 
in our section. For example, let us take 20 acres of the alloted cotton land 
on my farm and rent it to the soil bank. The ASC office in Lawrence County 
claims $55 per acre is the average for the county. On my particular farm the 
rate is $65 per acre. Twenty time $65 equals $1,300. If $35 will move one bale 
into the world market, let us see how many bales the $1,300 will move— 
$1,300 divided by 35 will be 37 plus. 

I can let’‘a family work this cotton land, they will be satisfied and with some 
corn, hogs, and a cow will make a living. With anything like a normal growing 
season, this 20 acres will produce 20 bales of cotton and with a favorable growing 
season could produce more. It has made 30 bales. 

Take 20 bales and the seed at—say 30 cents a pound—TI don’t know what 
the Secretary of Agriculture will decide it is worth. Twenty bales at 30 cents 
per pound and seed at $40 per ton will average $160 per bale or more. Twenty 
times $160 equals $3,200. 

Now let us see what happens if the cotton is produced, $3,200 worth of new 
wealth produced. The family has made a living and are satisfied. Where 
does the money go? The fertilizer man gets some, the fue! man gets some, the 
tractor parts man gets some, the gin man gets some, the transportation man 
gets some, the oil mill man gets some. Then the remainder is distributed out 
among the other businesses of the area, in fact, the economy of the whole 
area feels it. 

Now let us see what it cost. Twenty times $35 equals $700 to create $3,200 
new wealth. If the land is rented to the soil bank, it brings $1,300 and a 
family is displaced. What can they do? There are more young men in our 
area now wanting jobs in industry than are able to find them. 

The difference in terms of dollars—$3,200 minus $1,300 equals $1,900 more 
money back in the area in favor of producing cotton. Where does the money 
to finance the soil bank come from? $1,300 minus $700 equals $600 less cost to 
move cotton on to the world market than to keep it from being produced 
through the soil bank program. This reminds me of what an oldtimer told 
me once. He said he never got to go to school much and didn’t know how 
to figure interest, but if he bought a mule for $100 and sold it for $150, he 
didn’t figure he lost any money. It seems to me that if $700 would get the 
same end results as $1,300 and create $2,500 of new wealth and at the same 
time keep from displacing a family, it would not hurt our economy. 

Believe it or not, there are some people who had rather work for a living 
than to get a Government handout. Work is honorable, healthful, and you 
seldom hear of people running afoul of the law while working. 

In our section a lot of the people involved in burglary, petty larceny and 
grand larceny cases are underprivileged youth with no profitable employment. 

Gentlemen, please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying this export deal is 
the solution to the surplus problem. But I am saying that any program based 
entirely on the scarcity philosophy is wrong, if United States cotton is to hold 
its place in world commerce. I am saying I believe it is sound to work on both 
ends of the supply equation. We have gone about as far with the control end in 
our section as we can if the industry survives. Would it not be sounder business 
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to spend at least a part of the cost of the soil bank program: First, in moving 
a part of the surplus into the world markets; second, in research, finding new 
uses, markets, and advertising? 

If we are to continue the present control program, certain inequalities need 
to be corrected. For example, when we were here before, you were gracious 
enough to pass the 56 freeze, which said no State be cut more than 1 percent. 
It was true we got the 56-acreage freeze, but when it got to my farm, my acreage 
wasn’t frozen. We got a 5-percent cut. While the Nation has taken a 30-percent 
eut, my farm has taken a 50-percent cut. This has been an inequity that could 
be changed if allotments had been made on individual farms rather than State 
and county bases, I have been cut from my measured acreage in 1953 of 166.4 
to 80.3 for 1957. If I had only taken the national average cut of 30 percent, I 
could still be planting 116 acres, which would allow me 36 more acres for 1957. 
One hundred sixty times thirty six equals $5,760 more gross income. 

Whether the reduction of 36 acres above the national average reduction is due 
to the administration of the program or from negligence of my neighbor to plant 
the alloted acres, the fact remains that I am still 36 acres below the national 
average percentagewise. If you were in my position, would you feel this was an 
inequity? 

Gentlemen, you have been very kind to give me a hearing before your com- 
mittee, for which I am grateful. 

I thank you. 

The CHarrman. Will you give the committee a discussion and ex- 
planation of how you arrive at the conclusion that you do? 

Mr. Layman. If you don’t mind, I would prefer, sir, to read a state- 
ment, his statement, Mr. Martin’s. 

I would like to tell you that he would have been here in my place 
today, but he is supposed to be planting cotton and he wanted to plant 
cotton this morning. I am only the fourth down the list and the others 
could not come, Mr. Chairman, so that is the reason I am here. 

The CHarrman. Well, you are doing all right. 

Could we have that chart left with us? 

Mr. Layman. Yes, sir, we would be delighted. I don’t know 
whether I told you, I think that you would be interested to know that 
this fellow is a farmer and he and his wife drew this chart in their 
kitchen. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this. Does that chart show that 20 
acres in the soil bank cost $65 an acre? 

Mr. Layman. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. For putting that in the soil bank. The 20 acres 
on the right represent the normal yield and that would cost $75 an 
acre ? 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, that was the information that Mr. 
Martin had at that time and the basis of that was that we were told 
by persons that we relied upon that the differential at the time he made 
that was about 7 cents a pound, that is where he arrived at the $35 per 
bale. 

I understand from testimony here this morning that that is not 
correct; but the principle involved to my way of thinking, sir, is 
identical. 

The CuarrmMan. Well now, that does not show three times. 

Mr. Layman. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Did it cost three times as much ? 

Mr. Layman. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. To put it in the soil bank? 

Mr. LayMAn. Two-plus is what he has in his testimony. 

The CnatrmMan. Twice as much. 
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Mr. Layman. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That. was on the basis of his own operations? 

Mr. Layman. On his farm. 

The Carman. What he received as reliable information ? 

Mr. Layman. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Well now, from your view about the situation, you 
think we should minimize the soil bank and increase the world market 
on a subsidized program ? 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I can do is tell you the 
thinking of our group down there as they have discussed this thing. 

We are very much concerned with what is happening to our people 
in northern Alabama under the soil bank. 

In my prepared statement I refer to the ginners and the fertilizer 
people and the implement dealers, even our banks, and we are muchly 
concerned with what is happening down there. 

I have here, sir, if you would allow something that depicts our 
feeling better than I can—this is taken from the March 18 issue of 
Time magazine under “The Press” section and the subtitle is, “Anglo- 
Saxon Migration”—it has to do with a series of articles written by 
a reporter for the Chicago Tribune telling of the conditions that 
exist in Chicago from the migration of the hillbillies from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Alabama—and on 
my farm I have a young fellow who has been in Chicago and he came 
back about 2 weeks ago in the hope that he could find something to 
do on a cotton farm and he hasn’t been able to do so and it looks like 
he is going to have to go back to Chicago to try to find a job—— 

The Cuatrman,. What is the trouble, does that article tell you? 

Mr. Layman. Well, perhaps, if you will, I will read 2 or 3 sentences. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Layman (reading) : 

Of all the migrant waves that have swept into Chicago in the 125 years since 
the city mushroomed from the swamps, none have seemed so alien or posed such 
social problems as a recent influx of native-born white Americans. For the past 
5 years, at the rate of more than 1,000 a week, displaced people of Anglo- 
Saxon stock have been swarming into the city from the scrubby hills, marginal 
farms and depressed coal-mining areas of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Alabama. For a lack of a better term, Chicagoans con- 
cerned with the problem lump the minority under the label “hillbillies.” Lured 
to Chicago by northern industry, the newcomers are compressed into slums 
where squalid conditions, strange customs, and limited opportunity seem to lay 
bare more of the bad than the good in them. Coming from States whose literacy 
rates are below the national average— 


and it goes on. 
Most of those are in fact our people being displaced—— 
The Cuarrman. Displaced from the farms? 
Mr. Layman. That is right. 
Mr. Tuompson. What is the date of that magazine article? 
Mr. Layman. March 18, on page 73 of Time magazine. 
Mr. THoompson. Thank you. 
(The article referred to is as follows:) 


ANGLO-SAXON MIGRATION 


Of all the migrant waves that have swept into Chicago in*the 125 years since 
the city mushroomed from the swamps, none have secured so alien or posed 
such social problems as a recent influx of native-born white Americans. For 
the past five years, at the rate of more than 1,000 a week, displaced people of 
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Anglo-Saxon stock have been swarming into the city from the scrubby hills, 
marginal farms and depressed coal-mining areas of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama. For lack of a better term, 
Chicagoans concerned with the problem lump the minority under the label 
“hillbillies.” Lured to Chicago by northern industry, the newcomers are com- 
pressed into slums where squalid conditions, strange customs and limited op- 
portunity seem to lay bare more of the bad than the good in them. Coming 
from states whose literacy rates are below the national average (exception: 
Missouri), the clannish, independent migrants show a deep-rooted aversion not 
only for the law, but also for sanitation, schooling, church and most other 
alien urban institutions as well. Though police, school, health and social-welfare 
agencies all agree that these newcomers are their No. 1 problem, few Chicagoans 
were aware of the seriousness of that problem until last week, when the Chicago 
Tribune ran a hair-raising series on the hillbillies. 

Assigned to the story by the Tribune’s able assistant managing editor, Ardis 
(“Mike”) Kennedy, Reporter Norma Lee Browning took a muscular male staffer 
as escort and started out by scouting the scores of hillbilly hangouts scattered 
from West Madison Street, Chicago’s Skid Row, to “Glitter Gulch” on the 
squalid South Side. There, in dives that were “wilder than any television 
western,” Reporter Browning set out to stalk and observe a species ‘whose 
customs and culture-patterns are as incomprehensible to us as dial telephones 
are to them.” The men mostly sport Levis, black leather jackets and “Presley 
sideburns” the women go in for sleazy skirts or slacks. The sure signs of the 
hillbilly, male or female, as observed by Reporter Browning, were “‘shoulder- 
length bobs (slightly matted, heavily greased) and bubble gum.” 


HIGH CAPACITY, LOW CODE 


In three night-long sorties through the neon-lit gathering places of the hill- 
billies, Norma Lee found that “the ironclad code of the hills permits no meddling 
from outsiders.” ‘Though she and her escort were shabbily dressed, their ar- 
rival in a dive invariably resulted in the same “sudden, startling transformation.” 
The yipping, hollering, three-piece band would stop its “loud perversion” of 
hillbilly music. The patrons would stalk out, glaring venomously at the in- 
truders. In one joint a husky bouncer planted himself beside the reporters, 
“cracked his fingernails and waited, just looking.” 

The newcomers’ defiance of outsiders—particularly of the civic agencies that 
attempt to orient them—is fostered by their long history of geographic and 
cultural isolation. School officials told Norma Lee that they had even met 
“real backwoodsy hillbillies from areas that go in for snake rites, had burned 
down schoolhouses and horsewhipped the teachers.” Most refrse to send their 
children to school. Even more alarming to authorities, said Reporter Browning, 
is the parents’ “rebellious resistance” to immunization shots and other elementary 
health measures. Chicago’s polio outbreak last year was “centered in Southern 
white migrant areas.” Said Miss Browning: “They have the lowest moral code, 
if any, of any (group), the biggest capacity for liquor and the most savage 
and vicious tactics when drunk, which is most of the time.” Police say that 
they would need 2,000 extra officers to cope with hillbilly crime; educators 
have urged special gradeless schools for their children. But short of sending 
hillbillies back to the hills—and city officials are not even sure how many there 
are—authorities see no swift or clear-cut solution to the problem. 


THEY CALLED FOR MORE 


No stranger to seamy-side reporting, Norma Lee Browning, 42, is a veteran 
Tribunesister whose assignments have ranged from posing as a repentant 
prostitute (Time, Dec. 12, 1949) to interviewing the then Princess Elizabeth. 
“T get all the dope addicts,” she grins, ‘and all the royalty.” Countryborn (in 
Trenton, Mo.) and Radcliffe-educated, she is married to Photographer Russell 
Ogg, with whom she frequently teams for free-lance magazine pieces. Her eye 
for detail and sophisticated good sense made the series an immediate hit ; after 
only two installments it was pulling in 150 letters a day. 

Most readers, and most officials concerned with the hillbilly headache, ap- 
plauded Norma Lee. Scores of southerners—including some who have migrated 
from the same areas themselves—wrote to explain that the folks who made the 
trouble were “poor white trash,” “Michigan farmers,” “a lower grade of people 
that are not exactly civilized.” But the heaviest response came from hillbillies 
who had heard about the series. They called Norma Lee—with embellish- 
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ments—“nigger-lover,” “sewer rat,” “D. P.,” “Communist,” “garbage picker,” 
threatened her with fates ranging from poisoning via “Southern-fried chicken 
in arsenic” to dismemberment at the hands of “us woman folks.” To Editor 
Kennedy such letters were vivid proof that he had hold of a good story. At 
week’s end he ordered Norma Lee to brave the mountain menace for six more 
installments. 


Mr. Layman. Mr. Chairman, to express better than I can, again, 
the feeling of our people I have here an article by Morris Cunningham 
in the April 1, 1957, issue of the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The heading of it says— 


Benson confesses his cotton plans aren’t successful—Acreage cutbacks failed 
to curb production, House unit is told—-Whitten opens records—Secretary says 
price props have not lifted domestic consumption—Aide can’t account for loss. 


I would like to include that just to typify the position of a lot of 
our people down there. 
(The newspaper article referred to is as follows :) 


From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., April 1, 1957 


KENSON CONFESSES His Corton PLANS AREN’T SUCCESSFUL—ACREAGE CUTBACKS 
FAaILep To Curs PrRopucTION, House UNIT Is TotD—WHITTEN Opens RecorDs— 
SECRETARY SaYs Price Props Have Not Lifted DoMESTIC CONSUMPTION— 
AIDE Can’t AccouNT For Loss 


By Morris Cunningham 


WASHINGTON, March 31—Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson conceded— 
in a hearing transcript released Sunday—that steady cutbacks in cotton acreage 
allotments and price supports have neither curbed production nor increased 
domestic consumption. 

The agriculture chief and his aids made the concession under a barrage of 
questions at a Feb. 26 executive session of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, headed by Representative Jamie L. Whitten (Demo- 
crat, Mississippi). 

SHOWED VIEWS “UNSOUND” 


Mr. Whitten charged Mr. Benson’s testimony “disclosed little to support his 
views but much to show them unsound.” 

“As we cut back the acreage allotments on our farmers,” Mr. Benson testified, 
“they have tended to intensify their operations on the remaining acres.” 

He said production averaged 269 pounds an acre in 1950, when there were no 
acreage controls, but started climbing under acreage controls, spurting to an 
all-time high of 408 in 1956. 

“In other words,” the secretary testified, “acreage control is not effective in 
reducing total overall production.” 

He also conceded that consecutive price supports cuts of $9 a bale last year 
and $6 a bale this year have not increased the sale of cotton in this country. He 
said domestic consumption this year is estimated at 8,850,000 bales, the same 
as last year. 

COST “MANY MILLIONS” 


Mr. Whitten charged the price support cuts cost cotton farmer “many millions” 
of dollars and further reduced “his already depressed income.” Yet he said 
the subcommittee’s studies had failed to disclose “any reduction in the retail 
price of cotton products.” 

“if it did not show up at the retail level,” the Mississippian demanded, “who 
got it? 

“That is difficult to answer,” responded Assistant Secretary Earl L. Butz, one 
of Mr. Benson’s aids. “I do not have the answer.” 

Pressed further by the Mississippian, Mr. Butz said the Agriculture Depart- 
ment “is instituting an investigation” to determine the answer. 
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DROP IN PROPORTION 


Mr. Whitten insisted that if the price support reductions were not passed along 
to the consumer this would prove the cuts had hurt the farmer without bene- 
fitting the consumer. 

Charts inserted in the record showed that net farm income has gone down 
during the past four years in about the same proportion to reduction in price 
supports. : 

Mr. Benson said, however, that rising farm costs and the market depressing 
effect of surpluses have contributed to declining farm income. 

“Our career economists,” he testified, “estimate that our surpluses have brought 
about a reduction of some 20 percent in the total farm income or about $2 billion.” 

He said the cotton export program has contributed substantially to reducing 
the cotton surplus. He commended Mr. Whitten for advocating the program. 

However, Mr. Benson called the program “an emergency measure.” He said 
he is looking toward a plan that would permit American cotton to compete in 
world markets “without the Government taking over the commodity and being 
the marketer.” 

He offered the subcommittee the assistance of the Agriculture Department’s 
solicitor in preparing a bill for a domestic allotment program, or two-price plan. 

Mr. Whitten has since announced he is drafting a bill for such a plan with 
the assistance of the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. Benson said he is hopeful cotton acreage can be increased in the future. 

“We are going to be in there selling,” he said, “and the American farmer is 
going to be in there competing. I think we are going to hold the markets that 
we have regained since 1951-52, and I hope expand them further.” 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Layman, for your 
statement. 

Let me ask you, how is it possible for cotton farmers in Alabama 
to have their acreage reduced 69 percent, when you made the statement 
that the average throughout the country was what—37 percent? 

Mr. Layman. Again, Mr. Chairman, I was in a hearing the other 
day and there were six lawyers on a little cotton acreage hearing and 
they produced several volumes, they called them codes, and so forth 
and so on—I don’t pretend to know all of them—but I can tell you 
how we feel in the northern part of the State. 

A few years ago, I think, we raised approximately about 65 percent 
of the cotton in our State. If you remember, the boll weevil came 
into the southern part of the State and there was an exodus of cotton. 

When the allotments were based on a State basis, we had in Alabama 
67 counties. It is our feeling some of our cotton acreage we had was 
given to the other 67 counties and that reduced our acreage. There 
were other occasions when our people failed to plant the allotted 
acreage and that was taken away both from the State and from the 
county allotments and that, as we understand it, is what has caused our 
reduction. 

The CHamrman. Well then, if that is true, then that was due not 
to either the law or the administration of the law, it was due to the 
failure of some of the farmers in the locality itself. 

Mr. Layman. Well, sir, I don’t know whether I explained it to you 
adequately. When the allotments were based first on the State—they 
had so many acres in Alabama in cotton. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Layman. And most of that was in the northern tier along the 
Tennessee River, and when you have 67 counties, as I understand, 
taking your State allotment and dividing it by 67 counties 








The Cuarrman. No; you don’t do it that way, it is according to the 
yields within the county, is it not? 
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Mr. Layman. I may be wrong on that. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrMan. Back on the record. 

Let me ask you, in view of the statement just made by one of the 
officials of the Department to the effect that the acreage allotment 
is broken down to States and counties, based upon the historic pro- 
duction of the cotton in the State and in the county, due to the fact 
that in Alabama certain counties in Alabama where cotton farmers 
just failed to produce the allotment, and if they did that, naturally 
they were responsible for this drastic reduction in the total acreage. 

Mr. Layman. Is that a question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Layman. If I understand the question correctly, and it was not 
based as we felt, on county allotments, then I am sure your statement 
is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, in other words, that is due to the fact that 
he just did not grow his cotton at the time he should have grown it? 

Mr. Layman. Mr. Cooley, in that connection, sir, we have fought 
as much as we can on this and we have had conferences with members 
of the Department and it is our feeling that we have some farmers 
who want to produce the cotton and keep planting the acres but because 
of failure of their neighbors to plant and not turn in the acreage on 
this farm, the farmer who has complied with the law is also reduced 
and it is our feeling that if it could be placed on an individual farm 
basis, the man that wants to plant cotton would not be penalized. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, if there were 10 farmers in the 
county and 5 of them want to plant and do plant and 5 do not plant, 
the total result is that those who want to plant cotton have their 
acreages reduced ? 

Mr. Layman. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that I might clarify the factors that con- 
tribute to these reductions in acreage. 

Some farmers have had a cut of 50 or 60 percent in each county to 
meet the adjustment that was made by the—what is that? 

Mr. Layman. BAE. 

Mr. Anernetruy. And that contributed. 

Mr. Layman. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And then under the county factor method, if the 
factor was 15 percent, if a farmer planted above 15 percent or 
whatever it was, the county factor, that would have contributed to it. 
Then there is a provision in the law to the effect that a farmer only 
had to plant 1 year out of 3 in order to maintain his history. If he 
planted no cotton in the first and second years, but planted in the 
third, and he brought no history to the county in the first and second 
years and planted his own allotment only for the third year, that 
contributed to it. 

The law provided then, and it provides now, that the county com- 
mittees and the State committees could reserve a part of the rcreage 
for new farms. Of course, when you reserve acreage you reserve ‘it 
from the farms who have already been cut. So that percentage in 
reserve cuts reduced those farms that much more. 

91405—57—pt. 2——-3 
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Then there was another provision in the law that they could use 
a reserve for another purpose, they could reserve a certain percentage 
of the acreage for particular hardship cases. That resulted in another 
cut for your regular famers. 

And you had the small farm minimum allotment reserves, which 
resulted in further cuts. In a section like your own, where you have 
a large number of small farmers and only a few large farmers this 
provision made small farmers out of everyone in order to meet the 
minimum allotments. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Layman. That isright. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is all. 

Mr. Layman. Thank you, Mr. Abernethy, I appreciate very much, 
and I am sure our farmers do, the opportunity to be here. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH WALKER, JR., COLUMBIA, S. C., REPRE- 
SENTING ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. M. GLOER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY, 
ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Warxer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph Walker, Jr., of 
Columbia, S. C., and I am here representing the Atlantic Cotton Asso- 
ciation whose members come from the States of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Our member ship is in opposition to any cotton pricing program 
that has the effect of high price supports at home and cheaper prices 
for sale of surpluses abroad. We are in favor of a one- price system 
for cotton and that price at a level which will enable cotton to move 
freely in consuming channels. 

We are united in favor of compensating the farmer for the lower 
cotton price which such a program initially entails by a cash payment 
sufficient to restore his income to reasonable parity with other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

To conserve the valuable time of this committee, I will not attempt 
to marshal all the facts and figures that could be presented to point up 
the logic of such a program as we suggest. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the statement made 
by Mr. W. D. Lawson, representing our association before your Cot- 
ton Subeommittee on March 14. This statement is in the record and 
we commend it to your particular attention as it contains much care- 
fully reasoned data that we believe will assist your deliberations. 

The quickest w ay to the heart of the cotton ‘problem is to consider 
the matter of price. In our zeal to cure certain temporary condi- 
tions, we have in past years interposed various stops to the natural 
forces of supply and demand. Today, the existing “managed” cot- 
ton economy under which we do business, has produced the phenom- 
ena of artificially high price supports, restricted acreage, crushing 
surpluses, tremendous costs, fewer and fewer customers, and, with it 
all, no one is satisfied. Certainly the taxpayer is becoming increas- 
ingly restive under his burden. 

Our record surplus of cotton has been accumulated because no one 
could be found who was willing to pay the price required to move it. 
However, when the decision was made to try and get from under this 
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inventory, we were able to sell in 8 months’ time approximately 7 
million bales for export. This was accomplished only because we 
were willing to sell cotton at some 8 cents per pound below Govern- 
ment supported domestic prices. I think an important lesson here 
is that even a country as great as the United States will be forced inev- 
itably to call “quits” to farm programs that run counter to the basic 
laws of supply and demand and will have to pay the price for earlier 
excesses. 

You have before you for consider: ation H. R. 877 which has been 
introduced by the Hon. W. R. Poage of Texas, member of your com- 
mittee, and which we sondiden a long step forward in solution of cot- 
ton’s problem. This bill has the outstanding virtue of adopting the 
compensatory payment principle and aiming for some lowering in the 
price of cotton. We suggest, however, that the provision for support 
of cotton at 75 percent parity will not lower the price of cotton enough 
to keep cotton from going into Government stocks instead of into 
consumption. We feel that the bill would be more effective if 
amended to allow for a lower minimum support price with a cash 
compensation paid to the farmer for the difference between the mini- 
mum support and a parity income price which the Congress feels is 
hisdue. If, of course, the: ate ‘age of the 14 spot markets for Middling 
1 inch is higher than the established minimum, then his compensation 
payment would be cor respondingly smaller, 

For example, if the minimum support price is 27.50 cents per 

ound for Middling 1 inch and the fair parity price is determined to 
be 3 33 cents per pound for the same grade and staple, then the differ- 
ence of 514 cents per pound will be paid the farmer. However, if the 
quoted average spot price for Middling 1 inch on the day that the 
farmer sells his cotton is in excess of 2714 cents, then the farmer 
would collect only the difference between the average market price 
on day of sale and 33 cents per pound. 

The farmer should be able to take a loan at the established mini- 
mum if he so chooses. 

We also suggest that H. R. 877 should be amended by striking 
out that portion which would place a limitation on the total amount 
of money which any individual producer could collect in compensa- 
tion. This provision, we believe, is an unwarranted hardship on 
some of our most efficient producers. As you know, the present loan 
program does not have any comparable provision. 

We have attempted to calculate the cost to the taxpayer-consumer 
for the season 1958-59 of H. R. 877, amended as we suggest, versus 
today’s high support program. 

In our judgment, the present program would cost in that season 
at least $500 million to operate without any consideration of the ver y 
considerable expense involved in administering the loan and soil bank 
or the fact that much cotton will find its way into the loan and be sold 
later at a big loss. 

In calculating the cost of H. R. S77, we assumed & minimum sup- 
ort at 65 percent of the current par ity or 27.50 cents for Middling 1 
inch. This happens to be the approximate Seti that the Government 
is being bid for cotton, and is confirming, for export after August 15 
this year. We then assumed a fair parity price to the farmer may be 
placed at 80 percent of parity, which comes to something over 33 cents 
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per pound for Middling 1 inch. This is slightly higher than what 
some statisticians figure will ultimately be our Joan “for the coming 
season. After giving effect to an estimate of savings to the consumer 
by virtue of lower priced textiles, we arrive at a cost of $300 million 
for H. R. 877, if amended as we suggest. 

The difference between the two programs of $200 million is a direct 
saving to the taxpayer-consumer. At one stroke we would take away 
the umbrella under which our foreign cotton growing competitors 
have flourished; cotton would again compete on a more nearly equal 
footing with the synthetic fibers; we would greatly diminish, if not 
stop altogether, the present-day practice of cotton entering the Gov- 
ernment through the front end of the warehouse and out the back 
door at “fire sale” prices to foreign consumers; carrying charges of 
storage and interest would cease to be the tremendous cost that they 
are today; would alleviate our domestic mills problem as to importa- 
tion of foreign textiles; and, most important, it should stimulate in- 
creased consumption of cotton and prevent large surpluses from again 
accumulating. 

In respect to these suggestions, which we make in connection with 
your consideration of H. R. 877, we would like to enumerate the fol- 
lowing points. 

The ultimate goal of any cotton farm law, in our opinion, should 
be the release of the farmer from all restrictions as to his land and its 
product, together with the restoration of his parity income. Our as- 
sociation realizes the necessity of restrictions by law as to minimum 
price and acreage during the period of transition from a managed cot- 
ton economy to the free one. 

2. We think it may be wise to protect the farmer by providing for 
a return to the existing farm support program if the Congress should 
fail to appropriate funds for H. R. 877 as amended in any 1 year. 

The great cotton exchanges of this country which have served our 
economy so well are in grave danger. The two-price policy of our 
Government has negated to a large extent their usefulness. We be- 
lieve that a true compensatory payment plan will restore these facili- 
ties, without which the cotton industry cannot continue to function as 
in the past. The farmer, ginner, merchant, mill, banker, and con- 
sumer will inevitably suffer if our exchanges cease to operate. 

4. We feel that the small farmer is being slowly squeezed out by the 

restrictive acreage requirements of the present program. We are not 

convinced that he should be cast aside in favor of the so-called corpo- 
rate farm. The plan that we propose should offer him some encour- 
agement to hang on until there can be a more equitable allotment of 
acreage or restrictions relaxed. 

In closing, I would like to say that there are few, if any, cotton 
growing communities in the entire Southeast into which some of the 
members of our association do not go buying and selling, ceaselessly 
attempting to create markets for the cotton of this great region. A 
vigorous and prosperous cotton agriculture is, in the long run, basic 
to the well-being of our membership. By this same token, the great 
domestic textile industry must be able to spin, weave, and sell cotton 
products at satisfactory profits if we are to long survive. Also, we are 
aware that our cotton farmer cannot prosper as he should with only a 
domestic market and that the foreign customer must be courted and 
that, too, is important to our interests. 
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Therefore, it is with this realization and understanding of the inter- 
dependence of all segments of the cotton industry that we respectfully 
offer these suggestions with the hope that out of your deliberations 
will come a positive and realistic step in the solution of our problems. 

On behalf of the Atlantic Cotton Association, I would like to thank 
you for this opportunity of presenting these thoughts and for your 
patience in hearing me out. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on just one 
statement that Mr. Walker made on page 3 of his statement where he 
suggested that the bill should be amended by striking out that portion 
of the bill which would place a limitation on the total amount of 
money which any individual producer could collect in compensation. 

I would like to point out that while I think that provisions desirable 
and I personally feel that if we are going to attempt to spend money 
to keep the family-size farmer in existence, we can hardly carry it 
beyond $10,000, but regardless of that, or anybody else’s personal 
feelings, that provision certainly is not part of the basic program. 
We could achieve, I believe, the basic objectives of this legislation just 
as well without any limitation whatsoever or with any other type of 
limitation that we want to put in. This present $10,000 limitation is 
not part of the basic program and certainly, I would want it under- 
stood that if the majority of the folks feel that we should not put any 
limitation in the program, to my mind it would in no wise impair 
the effectiveness of the direct payment program at all, as a matter of 
fact it might make it much more effective, the only difference being 
that it would cost us maybe a little more. 

The Carman. Is that all? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. McIntire. One question of Mr. Walker before you excuse him, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Could you just briefly state how you arrived at that 
$200 million figure? I notice you say that this $200 million is a direct 
saving to the taxpayer-consumer because, as you say, it would take 
away the umbrella under which our foreign cotton growing com- 
petitors have flourished; and that cotton would compete with the 
synthetic fibers, and so on, with the other factors that you have. 

Mr. Waker. Sir, our figures were calculated on this basis. In 
considering the cost of the present price-support program in operation 
today, we have figured that the funds available for the soil bank of 
$250 million and the cost of the cotton export program on the basis 
of 4,200,000 bales exported abroad, would be at a cost of $218 million— 
actually, from the testimony here today, that figure is lower, but 
using $52 per bale cost for the cotton exported, we come to the figure 
of $218 million, and then the cost of the cotton export program for 
textiles, that is the domestic cotton spun into cloth and then shipped 
abroad under a subsidy program is $30 million, and that gives us a 
grand total cost of the present price support program just at $500 
million. ; : 

Then, in calculating the H. R. 877 amended as we suggest, we figure 
that it would cost, at 65 percent of the current price, at just $30 per 
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bale, and we assume, sir, that on 17 million acres, which is just about 
the planted acreage today, that we would make a record yield of 
13,300,000 bales—I think that is high, but we use the record figures— 
and therefore, $30 per bale times that figure, we come up with $400 
million which would be the cost of the subsidy. 

We believe that the consumer-taxpayer would receive benefits to the 
extent of $100 million. That figure was arrived at by assuming that 
domestic consumption of cotton would be 9 million bales. Actually 
this year it was slightly below that, and the mill gets the cotton at 
$30 per bale cheaper which is, of course—it means that the mills get 
it $270 million less than today. 

We assume $100 million of that saving would accrue to the benefit 
of the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. McIntire. And is that with the same ratio of the cost of the 
raw materials to the retail price ? 

Mr. Waker. We think so. We have no exact figures on that but 
we believe that it is a conservative estimate. We come up with the 
figure of just $300 million which, deducted from the $500 million, 
gives us the estimate. 

Mr. McIntire. The estimated saving that you speak of. Thank you. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Goad here ? 

Is Mr. Stiles here ? 

Mr. Strives. Mr. Chairman, we would like to have Mr. Antosh ap- 
pear and make a statement. 

The CHarrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Allright, Mr. Antosh. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN E. ANTOSH, OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION, 
LA GRANGE, TEX. 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, just by way of introducing Mr. 
Antosh, to those of us who have been on the Cotton Subcommittee, Mr. 
Antosh is not a stranger, nor is he a stranger to the Cotton Committee 
that went to his area not too long ago, and I would like to state that Mr. 
Antosh is representing the Old Cotton Belt of Texas, and he is a dirt 
farmer and a small farmer, and he is typical of our part of the country. 

He has been successful up to recent years, and he intends to be 
successful again, and the only thing that he has ever asked me is to 
get his share for a fair living. 

The Cuamman. Very glad to have you here, Mr. Antosh. 

Mr. Anrosu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, gentle- 
men, I am Ivan E. Antosh, a small cotton farmer from Swiss Alp, 

‘ayette County in south central Texas. 

I have a cotton allotment of 11.5 acres. My farm has 128 acres and 
of these 71 acres are cropland. I wish to speak in behalf of the small 
cotton farmers, my neighbors and myself, in support of H. R. 877. 

In my county, of the 2,446 allotments there are 187 allotments of less 
than 4 acres, 929 from 4 to 10 acres, 661 from 10 to 15, 383 from 15 to 
20 acres, and 286 are allotments of over 20 acres. 
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I come here to testify in favor of House bill 877. If granted the 
privilege I wish to tell you more about myself and the condition of our 
neighbors so that you will more closely understand why we are so 
interested in this bill. I hope to show you why our people are reaching 
for any and all straws in this fight for survival. 

Cotton has, from the beginning of the history of Texas, been king 
of crops. It, too, has been king of the farmers’ economy. ‘The economy 
of the farmer is the ec onomy of every business in the historical cotton 
producing area of Texas. 

Cotton still is the basic crop of this area. There are other crops 
which supplement our income and serve as an economic cushion in 
times of inclement weather, storms, or insects. When a fair crop was 
made in the past the farmer was assured of, not riches, but a fine living. 
Business in our area also prospered. Business in our area still goes as 
our small cotton farmer goes broke. 

We think that the plight of our small farmers can be helped directly 
by legislation—correct the unmerciful reduction of our allotment. I 
wish to show in my testimony how the bill, H. R. 877 would help our 
cotton allotment and therefore, be our salvation. Permit me, however, 

to briefly show you the cause of our small allotment that you may not 
get the impression that we approve these reductions. 

In the late twenties and early thirties we were taught by extension 
agents and Department of Agriculture advisers to diversify. We did. 
We reduced our cotton planting, not realizing that a time may come 
when planted cotton acres will be used as history for their future 
allotments. 

There followed a time of surpluses. Our farm program leaders ad- 
vised us to reduce, or reduced, our cotton acres. Our farmers under- 
stood these farm programs were set up temporarily to — out of 
production cotton acreage which was crowding our market 

We had no idea that foreign markets would dwindle nl shrink 
away, and we had no idea that warehouses were being piled high with 
surpluses of cotton. 

During this time other countries expanded their cotton plantings 
and took our markets away. 

We had no idea that we were pricing ourselves out of the cotton 
market. We had no idea that synthetic s were taking over our market. 

We need the foreign markets. We need to be completitive to our 
synthetics. Weneed to be competitive to the foreign grower. 

We need all these objectives because we small farmers need larger 
allotments. We cannot survive as farmers if this downward trend 
continues. 

We believe it wrong to be denied the right to pursue our way of life. 
Everyone, even the small farmer has a right under the Constitution 
to pursue his occupation. This guarantee of a right to make a living 
should not be taken away from anyone by unmerciful controls of tak- 
ing his earning power away by law. These harsh controls through 
economic pressure are truly forcing our small farmers from their land. 
We wonder if there is a force or motive behind this move. If there is 
a motive, why is it kept in the dark? If it is the wish of some to force 
us small farmers off our farms, I think we should be told so in so many 
words. 

If there is some motive behind this move, what are the plans for our 
disposal ? 
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I believe the passage of H. R. 877 will expand our markets so that 
the allotments can be increased. I believe our cotton mills should be 
able to buy cotton as cheaply as foreign countries. Instead of the 9 
million bales normally consumed, we may be able to consume 15 million 
bales because of the completition it w ould give to synthetics. This 
could eventually mean 33 percent increase of cotton. It could mean 
the Nation’s allotment could be increased by 33 percent and it means 
my allotment would be increased by 33 percent. My allotment could 
be 15 instead of 11.5. 

I am a farmer, not a statistician, but I believe cotton will sell at 75 
percent of parity. It is confirmed by the large exports of recent 
months. Why not sell more so we can raise more. 

Today the Government is the largest buyer of America’s cotton. I 
believe this cotton should be handled by the cotton trade and if farmers 
are due compensation, pay it to them directly. 

Today the program of high prices alone does not sufficiently help the 
small farmer. I will repeat that even a dollar a pound for cotton is 
not enough if farmers are given no acreage. 

I believe that instead of reduci ing sur pluses by use of soil bank more 
good can be accomplished, dollar for dollar spent, if the farmer were 
allowed to raise all the world can consume and pay a direct compensa- 
tion tohim. There is much difference between the soil bank payment 
and the gross return. Other industries suffer because of this loss of 
income. 

I have read that markets could possibly be found for 25 million acres 
of cotton instead of 17 million. To me it would mean an increase in 
allotment. There are thousands and thousands of small farmers who 
are in dire need of increased allotments. 

Whether this small farmer is as efficient as the commercial grower 
is grounds for a good argument. If anyone doubts the efficiency of a 
small farmer, using his own labor, we wish for the opportunity to pro- 
duce without any controls—high or low. 

It is my honest opinion that the trend of diminishing numbers of 
farmers would quickly change to an increase. 

Where the thought of efficiency originated and what was the basis, 
puzzlesme. If there are among you some who believe the small farmer 
is inefficient, I wish you to decontrol our farmer, leave his business 
alone, rather than keep an eye on other business, not to take advantage 
of the disorganized farmer, come high prices or low, and you will see 
the small farmer producing more commodities efficiently than the coun- 
try would know what to do with. 

‘Tt. is my opinion that the commercial grower is more dependent 
on high supports than the small farmer. C ‘ertainly, the small farmer 
could not operate with low prices and harsh controls. 

I wish to conclude that the welfare of the small family-sized farmer 
should not be considered lightly. I think these farmers are con- 
scientious God fearing, and trustful until proven wrong. 

I plead with you not to allow this faith they have in you be used to 
their own destruction. 

I think Oliver Goldsmith once wrote: 


A bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied 
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I respectfully urge you to favor H. R. 877. 

Thank you for the courtesy granted me. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment ? 

Mr. Antosh, I wish to commend you for a very excellent statement, 
and I wish that we had more people like you here to testify before us, 
and I hope there will be, too. 

Mr. McIntire. And I would like to say that I like to hear from you 
individual farmers individually. As you know, I sit on the subeom- 
mittee 

Mr. Anrosu. Yes, I remember. 

Mr. McIntire. And you recall that when we were down there was 
an observation you made, and I recall your observation where you 
raised the problems of the medium sized and small sized farmers from 
the standpoint of acreage and the cuts of acres under the present pro- 
gram and your observations today are very consistent with the observa- 
tions that I heard then from you and many in that area 

Mr. Antosu. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. One question. 

I do recall very pleasantly being in your area, Mr. Antosh. I want 
to ask you a little bit about the mechanics of the operation of your 
farm. 

Do you pick your cotton by hand? 

Mr. Anvosn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. What aspects of it do you do with machinery ? 

Mr. Antosu. Preparing our land, planting, cultivating. There are 
some mechanical harvesting being done on these larger farms, over 
20 acres or so. 

Mr. Hagen. You weed it mechanically ? 

Mr. Anrosu. Very little. 

Mr. Hacen. You havea planter ? 

Mr. Anrosu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. What acreage would you need to more completely 
mechanize your production / 

Mr. Anrosn. Well, sir, if you are talking about pickers and cotton 
choppers, I just don’t know, sir; but the cotton that leaves Fayette 
County—there would just not be enough cotton for everyone to have 
a cotton picker or chopper, not even half. 

Mr. Hagen. Are there any custom operators in the area doing pick- 
ing? 

Mr. AnrosH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Do youemploy those at all? 

Mr. Antosu. I do not, sir. Some folks do. We have enough labor 
in my family and in the neighboring families to do that. 

Mr. Hacen. You have 1114 acres? 

Mr. Anrosu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. What else do you grow on your farm besides cotton ? 

Mr. Anos. Beef cattle, hogs, poultry. 

Mr. Hacen. What is your machinery investment that you have 
money wise ? 

Mr. Anrosu. About $7,000 to $8,000—about $7,000. 

Mr. Hacen. That is all. 

Mr. Antostr. Well, sir, may I 
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Mr. Hagen. Go ahead. 

Mr. AntosH. Come to think of it, with some of the dairy equip- 
ment, perhaps more. I had left the dairy equipment out. 

Mr. Jonnson. I was present when we were down in Texas, and I 
remember this gentleman. Are you of Bohemian descent ? 

Mr. Anrosn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And I was reminded of the same type of farming 
people in Wisconsin that were of Bohemian descent. And I want to 
compliment you on the statement that you made to the committee, and 
I wish that the committee will have more actual farmers before it. 

Mr. Antosu. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, I know there is a great dea! more 
that Mr. Antosh and those other people from Texas can contribute 
and that should be in the record and I hope, although we have to ad- 
journ now, that we will hear from the others, that they may be re- 
called at a later session of the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will adjourn now until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(The following statement and telegram was submitted to the com- 
mittee :) 


STATEMENT OF ToM MuRRAY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, GEORGIA CoTTON GINNERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA, 


I speak for passage into law the bill known as the Poage bill H. R. 877. 

If you have ever lived in an agricultural community when for one reason or 
another the harvest was short you will remember that the whole community 
felt the lack of volume of the farmers production. While crop failure in previous 
years has been beyond the control of the farmers we now have through the 
soil-bank plan, a manmade short cotton harvest facing us in the 1957-58 crop. 
The acreage placed in the soil-bank plan is for artificially maintaining 1 farmer's 
income while from 15 to 20 other people will suffer. In every cotton community 
the ginners, cottonseed oil mills, warehouses, trucking companies, railroads, 
farm-implement dealers, seed breeders, cotton merchants, banks, local merchants 
and the entire community will suffer. Many of the smail towns throughout 
the entire Cotton Belt of which we are so justly proud will dry up and become 
ghost towns through manmade law—the soil-bank plan. 

During the past several years our Congress has appropriated billions of dollars 
to aid foreign countries and sent our agricultural specialists to those countries 
to teach their people how to raise more cotton on a small patch of land to not 
much more than 4 acres in many cases. If it has been good for—and I do not 
question the resuits—the foreign countries to keep their people on small farms 
then as Americans we fee! it is good for us to protect our small farmers and 
rural communities. 

How has the soil-bank plan hurt our economy? The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported approximately 3,100,000 cotton acres signed 
up in the plan on which the payment to farmers will be $153,342,000 or about 
$51 per acre. Based on the 1956 per-acre yield of cotton, this should reduce 
1957-58 production by 2,530,000 bales. If the price for cotton is figured at 32 
cents per pound on the reduction, the loss to cotton production will be $404,- 
800,000. Subtracting the soil-bank payment of $153,342,000, leaves a net loss 
of $251,458,000. 

It is reported that a dollar in the rural areas turns from 5 to 7 times but we 
will use a 5 times turn and the loss to the Cotton Belt in its economy is $1,257,- 
290,000. The soil-bank plan should be discontinued at once before the backbone 
of the Nation, our rural communities, becomes a thing of the past. It is the 
need of the farmers to have additional acres to plant and produce cotton for 
the cotton industry in the United States instead of cutting acreage each year. 

We feel that bill H. R. 877 (the Poage bill) if made into law will protect and 
make prosperous our small rural communities. 

First, it will immediately improve gross and net farm family income from 
cotton production. With average yields per harvested acre now in the neighbor- 
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hood of 400 pounds, the income improvement of the Poage bill 90 percent of 
parity over the 75 percent of parity in the existing law comes to approximately 
$20 per acre of increased gross and net income. 

As important as the immediate help of the added income protection features 
of the bill are the features that will, over the years, expand domestic and export 
outlets for cotton and thus result in a gradual increase in the marketing quotas 
assigned to individual families in our rural communities and our country. 

By increasing our acreage for the production of cotton in this country to sell 
at world price, it will have the effect of halting the large expansion of addi- 
tional acres in foreign countries. We feel that the United States should be 
allowed to produce 15 million bales of cotton each year, 9 million for domestic 
consumption and 6 million for export. 

It is a pleasure to present this statement to your committee and ask you to 
use your efforts to have the Poage bill, H. R. 877, enacted into law. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 


LEIGHTON, ALA., April 8, 1957. 
Hon. Bors POaGr, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The Poage bill is the only major long-term cotton legislation known to us which 
offers hope for the future of the cotton industry in the Old Cotton South. The 
passage of this bill coupled with equitable allotments could give the cotton 
farmers, for the first time in recent years, a program of dependable consistency 
which, if reliably administered, would enable them to make long-range plans and 
programs. Such planning and programming is impossible for the farmer under 
the present setup which is so discriminatory and inconsistent that it is utterly 
ridiculous. We hope our friends in the Congress will support you in this under- 
taking to restore the cotton industry in the South to some aggressive, reasonable, 
and orderly progress under a sound and positive systematic program. Regret 
that it is not physically possible for us to appear with layman before your com- 
mittee in behalf of this fine bill. 

Sincerely, 
THe ALABAMA HARDSHIP COMMITTEE, 
By Ep MAULDIN. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, April 10, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman, 
presiding. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Antosh, had you finished your statement yester- 
day when we adjourned ? 

Mr. Anrosn. Yes, sir, I believe so. I wondered if there were any 
questions you wish to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Would you come back, if you don’t mind, for a few 
minutes ? 


STATEMENT OF IVAN E. ANTOSH, OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION, 
LA GRANGE, TEX.—Resumed 


The Cuatrman. I do not think you were asked yesterday about the 
effects of the soil bank program on the cotton farmers in your area. 
I wish you would please tell the committee how the soil bank has 
affected the cotton farmers in your area 

Mr. Anrosu. As you may have noticed from my testimony yester- 
day, our allotments are small in Fayette County. We did have quite 
a bit of participation. However, with the acreages that were put in 
the soil bank, if they were converted to bales, it is a tremendous loss 
to our business, to the economy of Fayette County. 

Our people participated quite to—I mean, to a pretty good extent 
but the drought of 1956 had brought in lots of the cotton into the soil 
bank last year. This year we have gotten our rains late, and we were 
afraid, there was the fear of another drought and that caused some 
of the folks to put some cotton in the soil bank. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, they put it in the soil bank due to 
the drought, to get relief from the drought ? 

Mr. Antosu. Aga relief, a help, because of the drought. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to develop a little further the effect 
of the soil bank on the economy of the community there. Will you 
please tell us more about that, Mr. Antosh ¢ 

Mr. Antosu. Well, sir, say that in Fayette County we put 6,000 
acres into the soil bank. 

If that were to be converted into bales it could mean that the county 
had lost in income the equivalent of approximately 3,000 bales which 
is, roughly guessing, $150 per bale, it will be a loss of $450,000 to 
the economy of Fayette County and in my community. 
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Here is something, that that may be a permanent effect, that some 
of our folks are encouraged thereby to leave the farms by their par- 
ticipating in the soil bank. y 

My own brother-in-law had an allotment of 9.2 acres which was 
not enough to make a good living for his family so he just put it in 
the soil bank and went to work. Now, he is not coming back, I dare say. 

The CHarrman. Is that all? . ; : 

Mr. Tuompson. That is all. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Antosh. 

Our next witness is Mr. Goad. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. GOAD, OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIATION, 
ROSEBUD, TEX. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Goad, you are from the Old Cotton Belt Asso- 
ciation of Rosebud, are you not ? 

Mr. Goan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Cramman. We are very happy to have you. Will you proceed, 
Mr. Goad ? 

Mr. Goap. Thank you, sir. 

My name is James E. Goad, Rosebud, Tex. I am a community cot- 
ton ginner and a cotton farmer in central Texas, and I wish to make a 
few statements concerning H. R. 877. 

As a cotton ginner, a community cotton ginner, I have been collect- 
ing from my customers 10 cents per bale and contributing that to the 
National Cotton Council. 

Now, I am not a director nor was I a delegate to the National Cotton 
Council’s convention of this year in St. Louis but I did go as a visitor 
as representative of the Old Cotton Belt Association of Texas. 

In yesterday’s testimony I recall a statement was made to the effect 
that the National Cotton Council was endorsing the soil bank. I have 
before me here a copy of the resolution that was presented to the delega- 
tion of the National Cotton Council, and I would like to read from this 
what the National Cotton Council’s recommendations were for 1957, 
if I may. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Goap (reading) : 

Recommendations of committee on production and marketing: 

The committee on production and marketing, in order to promote efficiencies 
and returns in the raw cotton industry comparable with those in other parts of 
agriculture and in other industries, recommends for 1957: 

1. That, since an annual minimum production and processing of less than 14 
million bales of United States cotton inhibits progress toward higher productivity 
and lower costs in each segment of the industry, the council continue to support 
all of those production and marketing measures which will attain and maintain 


such a minimum level of production, and intensify its efforts to attain and main- 
tain an annual consumption of at least 14 million bales of United States cotton. 


That is all. 

Mr. Poace. In that connection, you could not by putting that acre- 
age in the soil bank maintain that production of 144 million bales? 

Mr. Goap. Not the way I read it, Mr. Poage, we could not. 

Mr. Poace. In fact, even under our present allotment, which is not 
intended to produce that much cotton, in fact it is made on the basis of 
10 million bales of cotton, but we realize we are down to a minimum 
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allotment, but not more than 13,300,000 bales at last year’s rate of 
production. Is that about right ? 

Mr. Goap. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Poage. And if you were to take acreage out of that minimum 
allotment and if it were to be going into the soil bank then it is bound 
to bring your total production below what would be the maximum that 
you could expect and what the National Cotton Council says is essen- 
tial, is that not right? 

Mr. Goap. That is as I understand it, it inhibits progress toward 
higher efficiency and lower costs. 

Mr. Poace. And so you could not even produce the 14 million bales 
of cotton, which the council regards as essential, under the present 
allotment. It is not calculated to produce 14 million bales of cotton 
and so, therefore, any further cotton acreage that you might put into 
the soil bank would reduce the production ‘under that allotment. 

Mr. Goap. Yes, sir, and in my listening to the delegation at the 
National Cotton Council’s meeting, they were under the impression, 
not to say that they were against the soil bank, but to put the minimum 
as such that it would—so that the soil bank would not work 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I understand that we have 3 million acres going 
into the soil bank out of cotton this year, have you not! 

Mr. Goap. I understand that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And the effect of that is that it brings the allotment 
down, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Goap. There will be a lowering of production. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, a lowering of production, I believe it 
involves approximately 2 million bales or $153,411,000. I mean, with 
3 million acres going into the acreage reserve it would cost $153,400,000. 

The Cuatrman. In addition to that, it would cost about half of that 
to put it in the foreign market. 

Mr. Goan. I believe that is right. 

The CHarmman, Of course, the cotton farmer wants to continue to 
grow cotton. 

Mr. Goan. Certainly they do. 

The CuatrmMan. Rather than to put it into the soil bank. 

Mr. Goan. I think Mr. Antosh brought that out in his testimony 

yesterday. 

The CHarrMan. Then it does have an impact on the whole economy. 

Mr. Goan. Oh, definitely so. 

In the little town of Rosebud, my home, with a population of 1,700, 
five businesses closed their doors last year and two are in the process of 
clearance sales now. 

The Cuairman. You not only put cotton in the soil bank but you 
put the communities in the soil bank. 

Mr. Goap. You don’t put communities in the soil bank, 

The CuatrMan. Well, they can go into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Goan. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you grow cotton ? 

Mr. Goan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And as a farmer, I presume that it is entirely possible, 
depending on your own personal situation, of course, for you possibly 
to get just as much money from putting a particular piece of land in 
the soil bank as you might net from farming that land ? 
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Mr. Goap. Not in our part of the country, not in the black lands, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I think a great many farmers figure that they 
will get just as much net if it is in the soil bank as they would if it 
was in a cotton crop because, of course, if they didn’t think so, they 
wouldn’t put it in the soil bank in the first place. 

I think that they have 3 million acres in the soil bank now, so at 
least those owners of that land figure that they think they will got as 
much net. 

But they were thinking in terms of what they, as individuals would 
get as net returns after paying all of their expenses putting in a crop. 

Now, I do not think that we can argue that when a farmer grows 
cotton that the money that he makes from it is all net income. Actu- 
ally for the larger part of the proceeds of that cotton money goes to 
keep up that community which he lives in, that community takes it in, 
even though the farmer has to spend it for labor, for ginning, ete. 

Isn’t that important ? 

Mr. Goap. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And that money flows throughout the community 
and——. 

Mr. Goap. Yes. I have heard an economist, or I read of an econ- 
omist stating that for every dollar that is put in circulation in a com- 
munity it produces $7 worth of business. 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Goan. I have not figured it out myself but it sounds reasonably 
logical. 

Mr. Poacr. I agree and consequently, if I put cotton land in the 
soil bank, let us say that I had 20 acres, and I could expect to grow 
10 bales of cotton from it, and I expected to get $150 a bale or $1,500 
off of that acreage—and then, of course, there is something more addi- 
tional than just the bales of cotton, perhaps I could expect | to get some- 
thing from the seed, and that might add another $20 per bale, I per- 
haps could expect to say that I would get $170 a bale. 

Mr. Goan. That would be the maximum. 

Mr. Poacr. That would be the maximum, I know that, but say it 
was $1,700 that I could expect from growing the cotton. Now, out 
of this I would have to pay all of my expenses. 

Mr. Goan. Well now, a 10-bale farmer, going back to Mr. Antosh’s 
testimony, a 10-bale farmer is going to have more net return because 
he and his family will go to work and gather that crop themselves. 

Mr. Poacer. I think that is true, they won’t have to pay for labor, 
perhaps, and perhaps the smaller the farm the less incentive there 
is to place land in the soil bank unless you just want to move off the 
farm and get yourself another job. I think that is true; but even so 
there are some expenses, and I don’t care how big you are or how small 
you are at the other end, how small a farmer you are, if you only grow 
one bale of cotton, it just does not happen for nothing. It does not 
fall into your lap. You have your seed and so forth and it costs money 
for the fertilizer and for whatever kind of equipment that you use. 
It just costs you something. It does cost money to go after your in- 
sects and kill your insects, even if you did it by hitting them with a 
hammer, that hammer is going to cost you something. And if you 
spray, that is going to cost you, and if you spray a half a dozen times 
that will cost a considerable amount of money, would it not? 
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Mr. Goap. That is right. 

Mr. ree So that there is considerable expense in growing that 
cotton crop, I don’t care who grows it, whether it is you or someone 
else. 

Mr. Goan. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But every dollar of that expense is spent in the com- 
munity, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Goap. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. And that puts more money in the community. Money 
from the cotton goes to the farmer first but it then goes to the ginner 
and also to the merchant, as a farmer 

Mr. Goan. Right. 

Mr. Poacr. Every dollar that you take from that crop represents 
something that goes into circulation in that community, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Goan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And it doesn’t make any difference now whether you 
make a profit or do not make a profit, the $1,700 is still in circulation, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Goap. And as I understand it will circulate seven times; ves, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And as I say, it makes no difference whether you make 
a profit or not, that money is still circulating in the community ? 

Mr. Goap. For the community business and for the upkeep of the 
community, right. 

Mr. Poacr. And so if you grow that $1,700 worth of cotton and 
even if it cost you all of that to grow it and you made no money on it 
at all, that $1,700 is still in the community. 

Mr. Goan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. And consequently from the community standpoint they 
are not interested primarily in whether you make any money from 
growing that cotton. From the community standpoint they are inter- 
ested in how much the gross is, how muc ‘+h new money is put in the 
community to keep the other businesses going. 

Mr. Goap. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Poace. And that is what I am trying to get at, that no matter 
how the individual farmer might come out, regardless of whether he 
comes out better or worse, the community is not going to suffer so 
much if he actually produces because they are still getting that $1,700. 
But if you put your land into the soil bank then that mone y is not 
there to circulate within that town, that community. 

Suppose you put it in the soil bank and suppose you get, let us 
say, $90 from the soil bank for each bale you do not grow, and I think 
that is about it, maybe not so much, but somewhere in that neighbor- 
hood, and if you only get $90 from the soil bank, it means that you 

cannot go to Mr. Green’s store and spend as much as you would if you 
had grown the cotton. You could only spend half as much, and that 
would mean that Mr. Green and the community would get that much 
less money, half. There would be that much less money circulating 
in that community if you only got $90 instead of this $1,700 per bale 
that. you got from growing ‘the cotton, regardless of whether you 
made a profit or not. 

Mr. Goap. Mr. Poage, if I understand this soil bank correctly, it 
won't be paid until after the harvest, anyway, and then it comes in 
one lump sum, and what you are saying about this process of cir- 
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culating, that is, the money that you may make from that crop, that 
is going to circulate all the time. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Goap. But when it comes as one lump-sum payment, that means 
that this man might go in there and pay a few bills with it, but most 
of it goes either into his savings in the bank or to pay for some 
implement or something and it is not always circulating. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, and that lump-sum payment is only half as much 
as the total amount that would be coming from the cotton. 

Mr. Goan. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And I[ am not talking about whether it is lump sum 
or whether it is spread over the whole 12 months of the year—and | 
agree that it might be helpful if it were coming in all over the year, 
but whether it comes at 1 time or whether it comes 365 days, the total 
amount of those 365 days is not going to be more than half as much 
from the soil bank. 

Mr. Goap. That is right. 

Mr. Poacre. And so there is only half as much going into the 
community. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Goad. 

“Are there any further questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrman. The next name on our list is Mr. John B. Stiles. 
Do you wish to make a statement / 

Mr. Stites. Mr. Cooley, I am up here with reference-to the bill 
H. R. 5686, and while I was here I was listening to H. R. 877. 

The Cuarrman. Then suppose you wait. 

Is Mr. Julius Wittliff here ¢ 

Mr. Wirrtuirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS WITTLIFF, OLD COTTON BELT ASSOCIA- 
TION, COUPLAND, TEX. 


Mr. TuHornperry. Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge me, Mr. Witt- 
liff comes from the district I am privileged to represent, from 
Coupland in Williamson County. 

He is one of the recognized leaders of that community. He is not 
only a farmer but a leader of the community and he is and has been on 
some of the very fine civic organizations of that community and he has 
furnished the leadership for those organizations and has contributed 
much to the small family-size farm owners and to the Old Cotton Belt 
Association and he is representing them here and we are glad to have 
him here as a witness. 

Mr. Wirrurr. Thank you, Congressman Thornberry. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear here. It has been, I think, since 1935 when we arrived in 
Washington when we, in the old days, had trouble, and I never will 
forget it, when we came to Washington, we had a special train from 
Texas and at that time we were feeling like we were getting out of 
our burdens—well, we did have some relief from the agricultural 
programs that we set up; but as we drifted along, it looks like we 
are coming back to the same spot again. 
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I was very close, I thought, in my county, to be watching the agri- 
cultural situation. And I have thought, I have figured out, and I 
believe that it is very likely, that some of that was my fault and 
some of that was my neighbor’s fault, and I mean, because we did 
not say anything in the years 1953 and 1954 and 1955. 

After I noticed in 1954 that we lost consider ‘able allotted acres 
and in 1955 we had also lost a lot of acres, that is where we really 
woke up, we had not realized—we were one of the better counties in 
the State—but year after year, why, it was just stripping us of our 
allotted acres. 

We all woke up and we had lots of discussion. I remember when 
the committee came from the lower country, that there was not much 
more hardship there than in Williamson County from the stripping 
that we had—and we communicated over the telephone and from 
that trip the Old Cotton Belt Association was set up, and that is 
after we had looked into the affairs, and we saw these things and 
they looked very serious and I feel sure that if we had not spoken 
and organized, that in the next 4 or 5 years Williamson County 
would have been out of the production ot cotton. 

Well, our trend was forward. As I recall in 1953 the Extension 
Department and the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, asked 
us to voluntarily reduce and we, in Williamson County, we certainly 
id volunteer towards that trend, we reduced it voluntarily because it 
was promised us that if we did it would not be held against us for 
future history. but that failed, it is still against us. 

And that is what brought part of our trouble. 

Of course, we are lucky, that after we realized and found out 
where the troubles in Texas were—and I never will forget Congress- 
man Poage, when we advised him and showed him just what we 
thought and we found that there was some missing acres, after our 
association in Washington with the Secretary of Agriculture and our 
State committee—the facts were coming out and at that time Con- 
eressman Poage, when he consulted, and because of the kind words 
that you spoke, that you would hold the gate open, which you did— 
and we did get some of those parcels back, but we still’ have not 
received back all of what we were entitled to and we are still working. 

Those things are appreciated very much through all of our section 
and from that time, since that, the word “trend” was taken out, why, 
we were getting in some better shape for the last few years—how 
a h it is going to mean to us in 1958, that is the big question, and 

I don’t know—1 hope that we won’t have another $10 million injunc- 
tion suit like we had in 1956 from the western parts of the State—but 
I was so proud when we had the results of that suit that the high 
court said that there was no grounds for the gentlemen up west ‘to 
claim that they had a damage suit or injunction suit for $10 million. 

I remember that we made figures that if we would have figured it 
in dollars and cents through our section, that it would have maybe 
run up to about $200 million that we lost through that section for the 
2 years 1954 and 1955—but all of that is water under the bridge be- 
cause we are facing something else. 

We are now confronted with the soil bank. We had a good many 
farmers in Williamson County who went into the soil bank. I think 
the soil bank is a wonderful drought relief but we people in William- 
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son County, especially myself, like all of us, we believe that cotton 
is king, cotton is our livelihood and we love to raise cotton. 

Personally, cotton is where I paid my farm from, cotton is where 
I built my home, cotton provides me an automobile, anything in the 
larger brackets, and I use the money out of cotton—I had in those 
years something like 7 tenants, sharecroppers on my farm, and I 
am now reduced to 2, and I have 2 families; 1 family with 10 and 
the second family with 5, and I have considerable improvements on 
the vacant property that I have now to maintain, and I must con- 
tinue to keep up, hoping that the future will turn out so that I can 
use that labor again and have these buildings occupied again. 

I think that we in Williamson County are fortunate that we have 
crop insurance. Our people have some protection in case of drought 
or insects or any damage, by crop insurance. 

Personally, I believe in crop insurance. I did not put anything in 
the soil bank, and we were confronted with the drought last year, and 
I did not put anything in the soil bank this year, and I feel that our 
protection comes from crop insurance which I received very good pro- 
tection from last year. 

And I have been thinking and hearing about Congressman Poage’s 
bill. I think it is H. R. 877. I have read that very closely, Congress- 
man, and my thinking is very much in favor of this bill. 

I know, when we were talking a good many years ago about the sub- 
sidy, I at that time consulted with Congressman—I mean Senator 
Tom Connally—we at that time did not think it would be workable— 
but under the bill and under the situation at this time, Congressman 
Poage, I really believe you’ve got something. 

I think if we are fortunate enough to pass that bill that it will solve 
lots of our burdens. I am aman that believes in producing. I believe 
in keeping up my community. That is the reason I don’t care to rec- 
ommend to go into the soil bank. 

We have such small acreage now and if we were to be going into the 
soil bank it would leave its effect on the community and on our 
church, on our schools, on our business, and on our local banks that 
we have and on our gins. 

For that reason, I don’t believe in starting to build up my soil and 
trying to produce more when we have a surplus on hand already and 
no market. Now, if we had a market and, as I understand this bill, 
if I understand it right, we could sell cotton in the world market and 
get a subsidy, then that would solve the trouble and it is for that rea- 
son that I think that this is a wonderful thought for Congress to con- 
sider and I think it will give us some relief. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Tompson. I have a question I would like to ask the witness. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Txuompson. Mr. Wittliff, if a subsidy were ever decided on, 
would you not immediately get into the question of how much it 
would cost? That would involve a great many things. Can you give 
us an idea of how much it cost you to produce a bale of cotton and by 

“vou” I mean the farmers in your particular group ? 

Mr. Wrrtuirr. Well, I studied it over, Congressman, and the costs 

that we have now by putting our cotton in the loan and keeping it in 
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storage for years and years, that is an awful lot of large overhead that 
we are having now. I am receiving returns now where I put cotton in 
the loan in 1953 which was disposed of and if I understand right, that 
cost for the loan in interest and carrying charges and storage, it is 
something over $50 or $60 a bale. 

Mr. THompson. Well then, suppose that the cotton that you pro- 
duce this year would move through the market and into the hands of 
the manufacturer by this time next year, at what price would you have 
to sell it in order to make a profit ? 

Mr. Wirrtutrr. Well, the way labor is right now, I would say about 
31 cents. 

Mr. THomprson. Would you make a profit from that? 

Mr. Wirrutrr. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. Thirty-one cents would make a profit for you. 
That is what I was trying to get at. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wittliff. 

We will now hear from Mr. John Lynn, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. How long will you take? 

Mr. Lynn. I think it will be about 15 or 20 minutes. 

The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE SERV- 
ICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Charmain, it is an honor and a privilege to appear 
before this committee. I appreciate also your courtesy this morning 
in cooperating so that I can appear here and on the Senate side both 
before noon. 

The CHarrMan. Very glad to have you. 

Mr. Baker. We particularly apprec iate the opportunity of appear- 
ing today in support of H. R. 877, introduced by Congressman Poage. 

The bill provides for increasing the scope of income protection for 
the family farm production of cotton from 75 percent of the parity 
price to 90 percent. It provides that such protection be provided by 
a combination of compensatory payments and price support loans. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation would be of direct benefit to 
cotton farmers, rural businesses, professional people, and communities 
in at least two important ways. 

First, it will immediately improve gross and net farm family in- 
come from cotton production by $27.70 per bale above the mandatory 
minimum support level provided in the existing sliding seale law. 
With average yields per harvested acre now in the neighborhood of 
400 pounds, the income improvement of the Poage bill 90 percent of 
parity over the 75 percent of partity in existing law comes to some- 
thing more than $20 per acre of increased gross and net income. This 
would mean a 20 percent immediate increase in gross income of farm 
families from cotton production and an increase in family net income 
from cotton production of between 40 and 60 percent. 

In total, cotton producers of the United States might gain more 
than $400 million in added income earning opportunity if the Poage 
bill were enacted. 

Fully as important as the immediate help of the added income pro- 
tection features of the bill are the features of the bill that will, over 
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the years, expand domestic and export outlets for cotton and thus 
result in the gradual increase in the marketing quotas assigned to 
individual families. 

Unlike many other farm commodities, the foreign and domestic 
demand for cotton is not over the long run highly inelastic. That is 
because cotton is sold in direct competition largely on a price basis, 
with various nonfarm substitutes. This feature of the market for 
cotton is demonstrated _by the following quotation from the Cotton 
Situation for April 1957, prepared and published by career employees 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: 

Consumption of cotton per capita in the United States has shown a declining 
trend since the World War II peak. On the other hand the consumption of 
man-made fibers has increased steadily since the 1920's. 

Enactment of the Poage bill would allow cotton fiber to enter into 
international and domestic trade and be purchased by domestic and 
foreign mills at prices designed to make cotton fully competitive 
yricewise with synthetic and ‘other substitutes. On that basis, we be- 
ave the mills will prefer to buy cotton rather than substitutes. This 
will increase the total demand for cotton. 

This in turn would require and allow the National, State, county, 
and individual farm cotton marketing quotas to be raised; thus 
increasing farm families’ income and economic opportunity in cotton 
production. 

Thus cotton-producing farm families would benefit by being able 
to sell more bales of cotton at $25 more per bale. 

The Poage bill, H. R. 877, also provides that the major benefits of 
the bill shall not be extended without limitation to any individual 
farm family or producer. The compliance payments are limited to 
15 percent of the parity price and shal] not exceed $10,000 to any 1 
family or corporation in any 1 year. This bill would not provide its 
major benefits to the industrial type cotton production enterprises 
and cor porations of the country. They would not be denied all pro- 
tection. Each of them would be eligible to the same extent as family 
farms but none would be eligible for more than $10,000 per year. 
Thus the Poage bill does not put an open-ended commitment on the 
Treasury; nor would it subsidize the further development of indus- 
trialized type cotton farming. 

Enactment of the Poage bill would also correct another weakness 
of the existing cotton program that has become an increasing source 
of concern of cotton farmers. Under existing programs, prior to 
inauguration of the cotton export subsidy program, United States 
cotton was held off world markets to the extent that the United States 

was the residual cotton supplier. Importing countries exhausted all 
other sources of supply before turning to the United States. This 
meant the building up of carryovers and total supply in the United 
States. 

Under the marketing quota law, this meant an annual reduction 
of the United States marketing quotas and acreage allotment. And 
each time an Arkansas or Texas cotton farmer cut an acre, a United 
States corporation or other producer increased an acre of cotton 
production in Mexico or elsewhere. 

Enactment of the Poage bill would stop this kind of development 
by allowing United States cotton to sell on world markets at competi- 
tive prices without benefit of a special export subsidy. Operation 
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of this type of program would probably hasten the day when the 
cotton exporting and importing nations will sit down around a table 
to draft and adopt an international cotton agreement such as should 
have been already adopted many years ago. 

I would like to depart from my statement, Mr. Chairman, from 
the prepared sadam for just a moment to add something that came 
to my attention only yesterday morning. 

We very greatly prefer the Poage bill as a solution to the cotton 
problem and to similar problems of ‘other commodities that are similar 
to cotton, to the solution that may be the only other alternative; by 
that, I mean the Benson proposed solution as it is spelled out in the 
April 6, 1957, issue of the Kiplinger Agricultural Letter. 

The Cuarrman. What does that say ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I will not read the entire thing, Mr. Chairman, but I 
want to read 1 paragraph and then ask that you put the first 3 
pages in the record at this point in my statement. 

It is a paragraph I want to invite your immediate attention to: 

How big a change in law will Benson ask for? Still undecided. He may choose 
te go whole hog and ask for full flexibility in one bite, supports ranging from 0 to 
90 percent, or 0 percent with no top on the support level. Benson does not 
regard the congressional election results last November as any criticism of his 
farm policies. On the contrary he seems to think that he has an obligation to 
carry his flexible policies to a conclusion. It would not be surprising for him 
to ask Congress for full flexibility. 

Now, the other paragraphs—— 

The Cratrman. If I may interrupt you for a moment, did Mr. 


Benson mean to ask that we do away with the 75 minimum and the 90 
maximum and all of the other mandatory features of this program? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Kiplinger, whose letters I have followed more or 
less for the last 20 years, sin ‘e I first appeared before this committee 
in February 1937, seems to have some insight or sources of informa- 
tion I have never been able to successfully cultivate and he makes it 
clear— 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have any direct quotations from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as to what he is going to ask Congress to do? 

Mr. Baker. I have what Mr. Kiplinger says in this letter, and it 
came to my attention yesterday morning and I had no opportunity— 

The Cramman. What about the press conference, indicating that 
he was prepared and contemplated suggesting the same thing on 
price ? 

Mr. Baker. He said—— 

Mr. Anpresen. Pardon me. I don’t believe everything I read in 
newspapers, and I am sure you do not. 

The CHatrMan. No,sir. 

Mr. Anversen. Well, I am going to ask this witness, Mr. Baker, 
if he had any direct statement from the Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
cause if he does, we would like to know about it. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Andersen, I guess it would be very much better if 
the Secretary would be on our side on this problem instead of always 
trving to bring down prices, the income of the farmer—— 

‘Mr. ANprESEN. Just a minute, I wasn’t talking about that. You 
have no direct quotation ? 

Mr. Baxrr. Yes, sir, the Secretary sat in this chair before your 
committee about 6 weeks or 2 months ago, he sat in a similar chair 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
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He did not make a specific recommendation. He said he hoped you 
would very seriously consider eliminating the floors in the price sup- 
port program, he said he was afraid that once we got the surpluses 
disposed of that the present law would require him to raise supports, 
and he did not want to do that for reasons that he gave; and I have 
not had an opportunity since reading this to get in touch with him, to 
contact the Secretary and ask him personally. 

At the first opportunity, I will call him, and I will say that you 
asked me what his personal opinion on this was, and see what he says, 
and if you would like I will put his answer in the record later on. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I understand you are advocating the Poage 
bill formula, you are advocating that the price support be lowered to 

75 percent of parity—now, would you go lower in order to move the 
cotton in the world market ? 

Mr. Baxer. Our position, Mr. Andresen, is that the income protec- 
tion level for farmers should be raised to parity income level, that 
that should be carried out by means of a workable combination of 
parity income deficiency payments and price support loans, pur- 
chases, and purchase grades. 

The Poage bill is a bill which, for cotton, in our opinion, is a work- 
able combination. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. Would you answer my question ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, as you and T have discussed on previous occa- 
sions before this committee, any any time that the—that there is a 
choice as to whether the income support level for farmers provided 
by the Poage legislation is going to be parity income or only 90 per- 
cent of income parity, we prefer income parity. 

Mr. Anpresen. You are recommending that the cotton be moved 
in the domestic and world markets and you are also recommending that 
the Government make up the difference between what the farmer 
receives and 90 percent parity? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. We think that is a workable solution 
to the problem of commodities, a large part of which must be 
exported. 

We don’t believe that, unless, Mr. Andresen, we can obtain an in- 
ternational cotton agreement or international wool agreement, or an 
international cheese agreement, we don’t believe that the program in 
the long run will work, in the case of cotton we got in trouble trying 
to do that because every time an Arkansas farmer cut an acre, they 
put another acre or in Mexico or Mr. Dulles would put another acre 
on in Egypt. 

Yon have got to have a program for each of these commodities that 
fits the characteristics of the commodities so as to have a workable 
program and maintain income for the producer. 

Mr. AnpresEN. And is there the possibility that even with that, that 

the prices might not be low enough to move the surplus in the world 
market ? 

Mr. Baxer. Well, our contention, Mr. Andresen, is that the income 
protection level provided the farmer has no relationship at all as to 
whether the commodities do or do not move in the world market. 

Moving the commodities into the world market is the result of some- 
thing that happens or does not happen after the cotton leaves the farm 
or after the cheese leaves the farm or after the butter leaves the farm 
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or after the wheat leaves the farm, it is an institutional arrangement 
that men and governments set up between the farmer and the ultimate 
consumer. 

The Poage bill is an institutional arrangement which, if enacted and 
faithfully administered, would probably be a workable solution to the 
problem. 

Mr. Anpresen. And you are saying in your statement that at the 
present time the United States grower with a residual—that is, cotton 
was purchased after foreign buyers purchased their cotton wherever 
they could get it 

Mr. Baxer. That was true, Mr. Andresen, until the Secretary of 
Agriculture finally, a few months ago, agreed to establish a program 
as he had already established, for all other foreign commodities of 
direct export subsidy, which was not, in my opinion, smart in inter- 
national policies on our part, but under the circumstances, it was the 
only thing that your committee and the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee could get him to do. 

Mr. Anpresen. As you know, this committee has been working for 
many years trying to solve the sur plus problem. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; and over the years your committee has done a 
very sincere and honest and good job of it and since you made me think 
of it, I will add that I hope you guys start getting back together in- 
stead of threatening each other all the time like seems to be developing 
here in the last couple of months, because this is going to kill all of us. 

Now, I don’t believe in lecturing you people that know much more 
about this than I do, but let us not give away what we have gotten in 
the past from this committee. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I could point out, and I know you recognize the fact 
that when it comes to getting together, you have two large farm or- 
ganizations and quite often they are opposed to each other. 

Mr. Baxrr. Indeed they are. 

Mr. Anpresen. And we would like to see some of them try to get 
together. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, I understand that matter, and I may even use the 
French word “touché.” 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all. 

Mr. Baker. I might say that I would be tickled to death if we had a 
national referendum at which the two presidents of the large farm 
organizations run for president of the combined—one single farm 
organization with a secret ballot, run on their several platforms, and 
I would be for that; if they ran on the platforms adopted by their 
national conventions, I think that our folks would be very happy to 

take the results of that election. 

Now, I would like to insert this first and second page in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know that that would be of any particular 
value to anybody; we get those in the office, but you can file that with 
the reporter. 

Mr. Baker. Well, just so that the public can be warned of the alter- 
natives, in my serious opinion, to the doctrine of the Poage bill, I 
would very strongly urge that those of you who have not already read 
these first two pages of this agricultural letter do so. 

The Cuareman. I think that all of us received that letter. 
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Mr. Baker. Well, I just wanted to be sure it was read, Mr. Chair- 
man, this particular one. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, we feel that enactment of the Poage 
cotton bill would be a long, sound step in the direction of the kind of 
comprehensive full parity family farm income improvement program 
this Nation should have. Our thinking on this larger problem and the 
role of the type of program provided by the Poage bill in a desirable 
comprehensive approach to solution of the so-called farm problem are 
outlined in several longer statements which I request be made a part 
of the record at this point in my statement. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean all of the statements attached to your 
statement ? 

Mr. Baker. That is right, it would save the committee’s time, and it 
is all pertinent to the discussion of the Poage bill. It gives the frame- 
work in which we approve the Poage bill and the economic reasoning 
which leads us to believe the Poage bill is the correct approach. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I do not see that all of it is pertinent to the 
Poage bill. 

Mr. Baker. It is pertinent to the Poage bill, Mr. Chairman, in the 
sense of the question that Congressman McIntire raised the other day 
when I was on the stand, that if we are going to take up these bills, 1 
small part of the farm program 1 at a time and each bill is considered 
in a vacuum as if there were no other recommendations or no other 
programs that existed, then the response to a particular bill would be 
different than if the response to a particular bill is made in the context 
of a comprehensive program. 

This outlines, Mr. Chairman, the comprehensive program in which 
the Poage bill fits as a desirable part 

The Cuatrman. Well, it seems to me that it would be better for them 
to be inserted, your ere in general farm legislation rather than 
with separate ‘pills. I do not know. I do not want to restrict you 
from putting a statement into the 1 ‘ecord, but it seems to me that this 
is such a long and comprehensive series of statements that quite a lot 
of it might not be relevant to what is being considered now. 

We are considering the narrow issue of one proposition, as to what 
we propose to do about cotton, Mr. Poage’s bill. 

Suppose that we just file this for the moment and you go ahead and 
proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, the reason that I feel that this broader 
and comprehensive statement needs to be a part of the record is be- 
cause none of our people would want to go on record saying that they 
favor compensatory payments on each and every matter and every 
time, without talking about the ins and outs, and how that relates to 
other parts of the ar al program and these statements provide all of 
that material that I do not need to take your time to go into now. 

The Cuarrman. I certainly do not want to limit you in expressing 
your views and the views of your organization, but to go into such 
things as the Brannan policy and so forth does not appear to be 
relevant. If there is no objection, though, you may insert the state- 
ments. 

Mr. Tracue. I object. 

The Cuarrman. Well, with that objection, we shall file it for the 
record. Suppose you finish your statement ? 
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Mr. Baker. I would request, then, that the first table called “Legis- 
lative analysis memorandum No, 56-1” be included, at least 

The Cuairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Baxer. That is the first attachment, the shorter of the two 
statements. 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Do you have other copies? We have not received 
those here. 

Mr. Baker. There were copies attached to practically all of the 
statements passed out, I think. 

Mr. LeMay. No, just two of them. 

The CuarrMan. You are asking me to include that statement of 
about 1614 pages ? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I will amend my last, most recent re- 
quest to include just pages 26 to 30, which pages refer directly to parity 
income supplement payments. 

The Cuarrman. You do not request that this 1614-page statement 
to included ? 

Mr. Baxer. No. sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do not. 

Mr. Baker. No; I have now amended it to request that pages 26, 27, 
28, and 29, down to “Limit income protection to family farm produc- 
tion” be included in the record as part of my statement. 

The CuatrmMan. That is on page 29? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. If I could get permission to include that; that 
is part of the Poage bill. I would like the rest of it included, but I 
do not feel that it needs to be included so bad as this previous part. 

The Cuatrman. All right, without objection that statement will be 
included beginning on page 26 to that portion that you quoted. 

Mr. Arserr. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that we ought to go and 
start a precedent here of being like a court, very technical and strict 
about documents. I think if a person wants to give something to the 
committee for their information—— 

The Cuamman. Well, I certainly have no objection to including 
anything pertinent. 

Mr. Apert. I would do it in behalf of anybody regardless of 
whether I agree with the statements or not. 

Mr. Teague. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpose, my objection was 
just because it appeared that he wanted to introduce a great volume of 
material which did not seem to be pertinent. I do not want to be 
unreasonable, and we want everything that is pertinent to this bill 
within reason, it ought to be allowed in, in my opinon, but I think we 
should trim our expenses down a little bit, and I saw no reason 
for the Government printing a book. 

The Cuarmman. I understand. This statement is very comprehen- 
sive, and it goes into about every phase of agricultural commodities. 
I agree with you, also, Mr. Albert, that we should not be too technical, 
but this will be a very lengthy and detailed statement that would not 
be pertinent to the matter that is under consideration at the moment. 

Go ahead with your statement, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, we are not talking, now, about the legal 
relevancy but on the question of whether we can intelligently consider 
just one little part of each of these phases of the broad comprehensive 
farm program 
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The Cuairman. I know, but we are not talking about peanuts or 
tomatoes or sugar and all of this material is not going to help us solve 
the cotton problem. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; it might well do so, but I don’t want to make 
a point of that right now. 

The CHarrman. What we have before us is some very specific lan- 
guage in a very positive program proposed by Mr. Poage and we are 
operating within the framework of that bill now. You are aware of 
the fact that we are now considering this proposal, notwithstanding 
the fact that the views of the Department of Agriculture are in direct 
opposition to this program. 

Mr. Baxer. I would presume so, sir; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. They said that they were against these payments 
and anything else that is in the bill that we have here now. That is 
what we received from the Secretary of Agriculture. He had no rec- 
ommendations to improve the program, so apparently they are satis- 
fied with the program in operation, and yet, at the same time, people 
in the Department of Agriculture have been yelling and vilifying and 
belittling this program every day in the year. I think you have been 
around long enough to realize the difficulties that we have. 

Mr. Baker. I certainly do, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. We have not had a single suggestion from the De- 
partment of Agriculture that would tend to improve this program. 
If you and these other gentlemen think that the Poage bill would 
improve the program, then we want to hear your views on it. I 
understand that you and your associates think it will improve it. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I would say it even stronger than that. 
We feel that this proposal that Mr. Poage and Congressman Mills 
have been working on now for about 12 or 13 months is one of the 
freshest, most promising new approaches to this problem that has come 
down for quite a while. We strongly urge you to report favorably 
and enact, if possible, the Poage bill. 

The CHamman. Well, we will put pages 26 to 30 in the record. 

(Pp. 26-30 referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, COORDINATOR LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


METHODS OF SUPPORT 


Price-supporting Government purchases of commodities would be used only 
where required to relieve temporary s seasonal market gluts and where either the 
commodity can be economically stored from year to year or where noncommercial 
outlets are in sight for the commodities purchased. Price-supporting purchase 
agreements and nonrecourse price support loans would be used to even out 
seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gluts at harvest time, and to maintain orderly 
marketing and market stability. Government purchases without reference to 
need for price support would also be used where needed to develop and maintain 
the Nation’s safety-reserve, strategic stockpile, or ever-normal storehouse of 
food and fiber commodities. But primary reliance for farm income protection 
would be placed upon use of compensatory parity income deficiency or supple- 
ment payments direct to farmers to make up the margin by which market prices 
received by producers of that commodity were below the parity level for that 
commodity. 


PARITY INCOME SUPPLEMENT PAYMENTS AS A METHOD OF SUPPORT 


A major defect of the existing price support program is that it does not provide 
adequate protection to farm family income. This defect is largely the result of 
an inadequate level or complete absence of mandatory supports and inadequate 
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commodity coverage. We have recommended that this defect be corrected by 
providing mandatory 100 percent of parity income protection for the family farm 
production of all farm commodities. 

There are several other serious defects or weaknesses of existing price support 
programs. All of these could be either eliminated or rendered easier of correc- 
tion, if the use of income supplement payments in combination with the price- 
supporting income protection measures already authorized by existing law, were 
also authorized by law. 

Presently authorized methods of farm income protection are nonrecourse 
loans, purchase agreements and purchases and payments for wool and sugar. 
The first two are fairly workable when applied to storable commodities both to- 
iron out seasonal variations in commodity prices and to stabilize prices from 
vear to year where needed to try to iron out erratic fluctuations in prices due to 
abnormally rapid and severe changes in demand or supply of the commodity. 
But they are not at all well adapted to the support of perishable commodities. 
Market diversion purchases work well to relieve temporary seasonal market gluts 
where noncommercial outlets can be easily found. When pushed beyond these 
uses, existing methods of price support bring about or contribute to supple- 
mentary defects that are serious. 

Income supplement payments as a means of supporting the returns from the 
sale of a farm commodity should not be used alone but in combination with the 
existing methods of support and in conjunction with other elements of the full 
parity family farm income program recommended by Farmers Union. 

If parity income supplement payments were authorized, we would recommend 
that market purchases of perishable commodities be used to remove from the 
commercial market temporary seasonal gluts that could be quickly disposed of by 
use of section 32 funds, school lunch program or by direct distribution to relief 
institutions and agencies. Loans and purchase agreements should be used to 
provide a floor level below which market prices of storable commodities would 
not be allowed to fall, in any event; to maintain orderly marketing, to make it 
possible for farmers to hold storable commodities off the market during seasonal 
price slumps and to limit the range of operation of the income supplement pay- 
ment technique. 

ECONOMICS OF PAYMENTS 


Loans, purchases, and purchase agreements perform their income-supporting 
function by removing from the commercial market a large enough part of the 
supply of the commodity that the market prices will rise sufficiently to cause the 
average price received by farmers to equal the support level. This happens to a 
large degree because the Government stands willing to execute a purchase, a 
nonrecourse loan, or a purchase agreement at the support level. Thus the com- 
mercial market must pay approximately up to the support price in order to 
obtain a supply of the commodity. Therefore, the market prices are in a real 
sense a reflection of the established support level. 

However, when payments are used as a support method, the market price is 
not pegged at the full support level. The entire supply of the commodity, or a 
regulated supply, if a loan or purchase program or conservation acreage reserve 
or acreage allotments are in effect, is allowed to flow into the market through reg- 
ular channels of trade. Market prices for the commodity are determined in what- 
ever way they are determined by private market forces at a level where the supply 
offered will equal the supply taken. If the average price received by farmers for 
the commodity under such conditions is lower than the support level, each pro- 
ducer is then eligible to receive a production payment on that commodity. 


CALCULATING THE PAYMENT 


The amount of the payment due each producer would be calculated as follows: 
The extent to which national or regional average prices received by farmers, 
seasonally or annually determined, was below a similarly determined support 
price would be calculated as a percentage of the average price received by farmers. 
Each producer would then be eligible to receive a payment calculated by multiply- 
ing this percentage by his actual certified sales volume up to a determined 
family farm level. 

This specific procedure is now in effect with respect to wool for which incen- 
tive payments were authorized in the Agricultural Act of 1954. In somewhat 
different form it is used as an income-improvement method for sugarcane and 
sugar beets. 
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PAYMENTS ELIMINATE DIFFICULTIES IN FOREIGN TRADE AND SUBSTITUTE PRODUCTS 


Use of payments would largely eliminate the difficulties for foreign trade policy 
caused by exclusive reliance upon existing methods of price support. Since 
market prices of export commodities would be allowed to fall to market clearing 
levels and since production increases would be prohibited or discouraged by the 
conservation acreage reserve and marketing goal and quota programs, the justifi- 
able charge of dumping lodged against export-subsidies and two-price systems 
would be eliminated. However, use of payments would allow prices to drop to 
a competitive level with substitutes and with foreign production on a fair basis. 
Export subsidies would become unnecessary. 

Moreover, use of payments for commodities produced in the United States in 
competition with actual or potential imports would eliminate the suction pump 
characteristics of supported market prices. Thus, the need to impose highly 
restrictive tariffs and severe import quotas would be alleviated. An uneconomic 
manufacture of synthetic substitutes would be discouraged. 


PAYMENTS ELIMINATE NEED FOR DISCRIMINATION 


The payments method will work just as well for perishable commodities as for 
storables. This provides a hasis for extending income protection to producers 
of perishables at the same levels as provided for storables and thus eliminates 
the need to make distinction and discrimination among and between different 
commodities based upon the largely irrelevant factor of relative storability. 


TREATS ALL COMMODITIES ALIKE 


2ayments used in conjunction with the consumption expanding and export 
encouragement activities and the conservation acreage reserve and other supply 
adjustment programs will eliminate the need to rely solely on severe marketing 
quotas to help keep supplies in line with demand. Under the existing system 
where authorized support methods can be successfully used for only a few com- 
modities rather than all, a situation develops where overproduction of the pro- 
tected commodities can develop by reasons of shifts in production from the un- 
protected to the protected commodities. This necessitates strict and severe pro- 
duction controls if stocks are not to accumulate beyond the needs of an adequate 
safety reserve. 

But usually a large number of commodities reach a so-called surplus situation 
at approximately the same time. With marketing quotas authority for only the 
six basics the producers of these commodities are forced to accept the initial 
shock of acreage restrictions brought on by the total market situation. This 
defect of existing price support programs would be largely eliminated if the 
full parity family farm income program were adopted. Use of payments would 
make it possible to provide adequate protection not to just a few but to all farm 
commodities and because expansion programs raise aggregate demand and the 
conservation reserve cuts aggregate supply. 


PAYMENTS PROMOTE HUMAN USE 


The waste motion and diversion into uneconomic uses would be eliminated by 
use of payments. Instead of putting an excess quantity into Government owner- 
ship and storage, the full supply of the commodity, above that required for an 
adequate safety reserve and to promote orderly marketing, would flow through 
the market into the hands of the ultimate consumer. 


LIMIT INCOME PROTECTION TO FAMILY FARM PRODUCTION 


Earlier in this statement we listed four major justifications for a Federal farm 
income program. These were briefly: (1) To help promote and maintain an 
expanding full employment economy; (2) to enable farmers to maintain a farm 
plant capable of meeting the future food needs of an increasing national popu- 
lation; (8) to preserve and strengthen the family farm pattern of American 
agriculture as a bulwark of democracy and (4) to provide justice to farm 
people by evening up the terms of trade in an administered-price market at times 
when economic expansion is not rapid enough to cause money demand for farm 
commodities to rise faster than production. 

Existing inadequate price-support programs provide their benefits to all agri- 
cultural producers regardless of the volume marketed. The benefits of protection 
go to producers in direct relation to the amount marketed of a supported com- 
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modity. The bigger the producer the greater total protection he gets from price 
supports. 

We strongly recommend that an upper limit be placed upon the amount of 
price or income protection by the Government for which an individual farm 
family is eligible. 

Certainly the justification for unlimited price support to owners of industrial 
agricultural production units does not lie in either the “economic justice” argu- 
ment or the “preservation of the family farm” goal. As a matter of fact, un- 
limited income protection and price supports operate contrary to both. 

Yertainly consumers do not adequately or best provide for their future in- 
creased food and fiber needs by supporting a program that contributes to family 
farm consolidation into factories in the field. The experience of falling farm 
production in the Soviet Union testifies to that. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that except for the opportunity for exploiting cheap docile labor supplies, 
the corporation farm is less efficient than the family farm. 

It does not appear on the face of the matter that special programs for pro- 
tecting the incomes of owners and managers of corporate farm enterprises are 
either necessary or conducive to the economic growth and stabilization rationale 
of price-support programs. Such owners and managers usually have relatively 
very high incomes even in periods of economic retrenchment. Payments made 
for economic stabilization purposes can more effectively be channeled to lower- 
income farm people. 

We should not, however, wish to place a limit on income protection and price 
support eligibility any lower than the maximum production of a highly efficient 
and fully adequate family farm. That upper limit we conceive to be the volume 
of sales of a farm unit that can be operated by a typical farm family by modern 
methods without hiring more manual labor than is provided by members of the 
family. 

We strongly recommend, on the basis of this reasoning and understanding that 
eligibility of any one farm family for income protection payments, loans, pur- 
chases, and purchase agreements, in any combination or alone, be limited to the 
sales volume of a fully adequate family farm. 


The CxHarrman. Proceed with the rest of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, we wish to comment and thank Con- 
gressman Poage for the intelligent interest, efforts, and contagious 
enthusiams he has shown in bringing this proposal to the hearing 
stage. 

I would like to comment on the Assistant Secretary’s statement of 
yesterday, the comment that Mr. Poage made reminded me that in 
the Monday edition of the noontime newspaper here in Washington, 
the News, they carried a full length byline feature story, that the only 
major force in the little nation of Haiti that was keeping that country 
from going communistic was the fact that for generations and gen- 
erations in Haiti, even though they are poverty stricken, every one of 
those little farmers has got a few square yards or two or three acres 
of land that belongs to him. 

And I do not want to take the time of the committee for too long, 
but I could cite out of my experience as administrator of the land 
reform program in South Korea, I might point out that this business 
of owning a little lot of land, Mr. Poage, that they had not had in 
that case in South Korea but only for about 18 months, that they had 
their deeds, that the most troublemaking former tenants in South 
Korea were around Pohan, which is just north of the eastern part of 
the perimeter; when we were first around Pohan, that was a great 
barley-growing area and they were very troublesome and they. had 
even given the Japanese trouble before they became owners of these 
plots of I: and. 

And the Communist Chinese in North Korea knew about that and 
they were landing a bunch of commandos behind the American lines 
in that perimeter to join up with what they had thought earlier were 
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the troublesome people, and they were going to sweep us into the sea. 

Now, neither the United States nor the U.N. had to throw those 
commandos back into the sea, because it was these extenants, they 
said, we do not want to have anything to do with you. And that is 
the signific ance of what you were saying yesterday, Mr. Poage. 

May I invite the attention of the committee to similar provisions 
for cotton and other commodities in bills introduced by Congress- 
woman Coya Knutson, a member of your committee, and by Congress- 
men Lee Metcalf and George McGovern? We firmly support the 
basic principles of these bills—that is to say, mandatory adequate in- 
come protection for the family farm production of all farm commodi- 
ties by means of workable combinations of income deficiency payments, 
price support loans, purchase agreements and purchases, and other 
methods when the producers of such commodities have demonstrated 
a Willingness to keep market supplies in balance with demand. 

It is always a privilege and a pleasure to appear before your com- 
mittee. We hope that you will approve the bill before you and incor- 
porate it sooner or later in a comprehensive program extending its 
principles to all the other commodities. 

(Documents submitted by Mr. Baker will be found in the ecom- 
mittee’s file.) 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sir. One question. 

Mr. Baker, in the fourth paragraph of your prepared statement you 
say: 

In total, cotton producers of the United States might gain more than $400 
million in added income earning opportunity if the Poage bill were enacted. 

Now, where did that $400 million figure come from; is that from 
the taxpayer’s pocket or from the consumer? 

Mr. Baker. If the Poage bill were enacted without the Mills bill 
going along with it, in any event, the payment will be out of the 
Federal Tre: asury, as I understand it, but if the Poage bill is enacted 
without its companion bill, Mr. Mills’ bill, the payment would be, 
being out of the Treasury, the payments will be the original collection 
of the money, that would come from the internal revenue collection, 
which would include tariff proceeds, corporate income tax, personal 
income tax, inheritance taxes, and others. 

If this were enacted with the Mills measure as a running mate, the 
cost of the program would be paid—not in a direct bookkeeping sense, 
I mean not in a direct legal sense, but in a bookkeeping and moral 
sense, it would be paid by. the domestic United States consumers and 
it would not amount to very much at all, you would hardly be able to 
find it, and by foreign manufacturers, cotton processers who would be 
selling processed cotton that grows in the United States. 

Mr. Smrrx. In what respect does this plan, this Poage bill, differ 
from the original Brannan plan? 

Mr. Baxer. In quite a number of respects, Mr. Smith. 

It provides for compliance payments rather than production pay- 
ments. It provides that the payments shall be paid not more than be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity price. 

Mr. Brannan had, as you know, an income support standard and a 
price support standard, ‘which was a different set of figures from the 
ones used in the existing law and the Poage bill is based on that. 
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Mr. Brannan recommended that the Limitation on eligibility be set 
in the neighborhood of about $25,000 or $27,500 gross and the Poage 
limitation is somewhat higher than that, but not much. r 

The Brannan plan was defined when he appeared before these com- 
mittees in joint session, this committee with the Senate committee, just 
almost exactly nine years ago today—in fact it was 8 years ago last 
Sunday , sitting at this table with the Senators and Congressmen here— 
he did not recommend compensatory payments for storable commodi- 
ties, of which cotton is one. 

Then, at. some later time, maybe 3 or 4 months later, numbers of peo- 
ple in the cotton trade kept asking him if he would not be willing to 
make production payments on cotton as he had proposed on per ishable 
commodities. 

And I believe that later, in a speech at Des Moines, he said he would 
not object to doing so but had not formally recommended it on storable 
commodities. 

Mr, Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. And I would like to point out in copnection with Mr. 
Smith’s question, an additional aus. According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—you remember Mr. McLain in his testimony 
yesterday, estimated that the cost of this program would be $200 
million and vou ree: all that he said if this $200 million was all that 
if would cost the taxpayer, so it would not be $400 million cost to 
the taxpayers that is implied, that he indicated, according to the 
Department calculations. 

I have attempted to make a calculation as accurately as I can and 
it seems to me that the Department is too low. Frankly I took $60 
million above theirs—I think the cost under this program would run 
$256 million, but in return we get a savings, against the present cost, 
we would eliminate $153 million being paid out to the soil bank at 
the present moment and we would get a savings of $241 million that 
we are getting out of the foreign export program at the moment and 
we get a saving of $20 million that we are payi ing on the textile export 
subsidy at the present moment, and all that- 

Mr. Arserr. And you will save on storage costs, too. 

Mr. Poacr. Obviously we will save on storage costs, yes. So, we 
figured, whether rightly or wrongly, that this program will come to 
substantially less cost each year than the present program is actually 
costing. 

There is no question as to what the present program actually does 
cost. Nobody is denying the figure. But it is on the other side that 
I am using a bigger figure than the Department did. I think this 
compensatory payment will cost something like $60 million more than 
the Department of Agriculture says it will. I do not think that the 
Department is deliberately underestimating it, and so it seems to me 
it is perfectly fair to compare what this program will cost the tax- 
payers and what the present program is costing the taxpayers and 
what this will eliminate. 

Obviously the first thing it will eliminate is the present tremendous 
cost of the present export subsidy program for cotton that we now 
pay to the exporter and not to the producer. They make that out as 
over $400 million, or it is $435 million, and I think everybody will 
agree that that is about as fair as we can make it, and that is why 

91405—57—pt. 2——5 
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I say we will save $241 million on this export program. This is a 
tremendous saving, in fact, it is the whole cost of this program plus 
the saving of the $150 million that we are putting out in the soil 
bank 

Mr. Jounson. You are allowing some $200 million for the soil bank? 

Mr. Poagr. No: the law allows $250 million, but actually we have 
obligated $153 million and that is the figure we want to take here as 
being saved under this program. 

Now, that is the analysis of the cost of the program 

The Cuarrman. If I may interrupt, let us move along, we have 
another witness. 

You have concluded your statement ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Just one question before you leave, in connection 
with the question by Mr. Smith on the Brannan plan. 

I think that when he first appeared before this committee, just 
before we recessed in 1949, he did not make a request here for this 
program, that it avould not be applicable to cotton, and then he came 
back after the recess, you will recall, and he cleared up his testimony, 
he would not apply it to tobacco and so on. 

Mr. Baker. His first appearance was Apri] 2 and the second on 
April 29. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, after the recess was over. There 
were not compensatory payments involved in the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Baxer. In any event, I would like the record clear and you 

can understand my desire that it be so, because I was closely associ- 

ated with the developments that led up to the recommendation of the 
Brannan plan, the Farmers Union was in full support of Mr. Bran- 
nan’s recommendation, and we still think he made an outstanding 
public service in coming before your committees in joint session and 
making the recommendation that he did. 

In fact, you might say even further, Mr. Chairman, and I know I 
have heard you say on occasion that we would not be now in the fix 
we are in with respect to the falling farm income if the Brannan plan 
were in operation rather than the Benson plan. 

The Coamman. Thank you. 

We will now hear from you, Mr. Lynn. 








STATEMENT OF JOHN LYNN AND FRANK K. WOOLLEY, OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, in order to save the time of the com- 
mittee, we do not have any panacea to offer for a solution of this farm 
problem. We would like to file our statement with the committee, and 
I would like to take about 5 or 10 minutes to brief it and Mr. Woolley 
may supplement it as he sees fit, with your per mission. 

(The prepared statement of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN LYNN, LEGISTATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


We appreciate this opportunity to discuss the cotton situation with you. We do 
not think that there can be any question but what there is a real need for a 
thorough review of our present cotton programs to provide the basis for needed 
improvements. Present programs are not solving cotton’s basic problems al- 
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though we currently are succeeding in reducing the accumulated surplus at a 
fairly satisfactory rate. 

When we take a close look at the cotton situation, we soon find evidence of 
a number of disrupting trends. As the following table shows, the per capita 
domestic consumption of cotton has been declining while rayon and acetate 
have been increasing their share of the total market for the three fibers. 


TABLE !.—FPer capita consumption of cotton, rayon, and acetate, United States, 
1940-56 


[Pounds per capita] 





| Total Cotton 
Rayon cotton, as & per- 
Year Cotton | and rayon, centage 
acetate and of total 
celate 

1940 30. 0 3.6 33. 6 89.3 
1941 j 38.9 | 4. 4 43.3 89.8 
1942 41.8 4.6 46.4 90. 1 
1943 38. 6 4.8 +3. 4 88.9 
1944 34. 6 5.1 39.7 87.2 
1945 32. 3 5.5 37.8 85.4 
1946 34. 0 6. 2 40. 2 84. 6 
1947 32.4 6.9 39.3 82.4 
1948 30.4 7.8 38. 2 79. 6 
1949 25.7 6.7 32. 4 79.3 
1950 30.9 8. Y 39.8 77. 6 
1951 31.5 8.3 39.8 79.1 
1952 28. 5 hit 36. 2 78.7 
1953 27.9 i.7 ) 78. 4 
1954 25. 4 tan } 78. 2 
1955 26.5 8.6 35. 1 75. 5 
1956 preliminary . 26.0 7.1 33. 1 78. 5 


If we can maintain our present per capita consumption, we can expect the 
total domestic consumption of cotton to rise gradually as our population increases. 
But if the consumption were to decline at the average 1947—56 rate, it could be 

o 


down to 7 million bales by 1966 despite a continued uptrend in population. The 
following table illustrates some of the possibilities in this respect. 


TABLE 2.— Domestic consumption of cotton projected for next 10 years on basis of— 


! 2 3) (4) 


Continuation 


Projected of trend in- 
population Average per | Average per | Average pet dicated by 
basis 1946-55 capita con- capita con- capita con- iverage an- 
average an- sumption sumption sumption nual decrease 
nual increase 1947-56 1954-56 1952-56 n per capita 

jof 2.67 million (28.5 lb.) (25.9 Ib.) 26.8 Ib consumption, 
1947-56 


—().767 Ib.) 





[ 0oO running | 1,000 running | 1,000 running | 1,000 running 
Millions hales hales bales hales 

1957 170. 8 9, 955 9, 046 Y, 361 8, 627 
1958 173. 4 10, 106 9, 184 9, 503 8, 510 
1959. 176. 1 10, 263 9, 327 %, 651 8, 391 
1960 178.8 10, 421 9, 470 9, 799 8, 190 
1961 181.4 10, 572 9, 608 9, 942 8, 050 
1962 184. 1 10, 730 9, 751 10, 090 7, 868 
1963 186.8 LO, 887 9, 894 10, 238 7, 678 
1964 189. 5 11, 044 10, 037 10, 386 7, 518 
1965 192. 1 11, 196 10, 175 10, 528 7, 307 
1966 _ - 194.8 11, 353 10, 318 10, 676 7, 091 


Norte.—Illustrative figures—not forecasts. 


Exports were down to 2.2 million bales last year and have been increased this 
year by an export program that may be costing more than we can expect tax- 
payers to provide on a continuing basis. It is estimated that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is losing around 9 cents per pound or $45 per bale on export 
sales under the 1956-57 program. This means a total loss of $315 million if ex- 
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port sales reach 7 million bales. In addition, as of March 14, public funds total- 
ing $458 million—an amount sufficient to finance the export of more than 3 mil- 
lion bales—had been made available to assist cotton exports through loans, gifts, 
and foreign currencies sales. This $458 million may not all be used this year and 
some of it will be recovered, but the cost will still be substantial. 

We would like to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that we are in support of the 
current export subsidy program for cotton, recognizing that we must regain and 
expand our foreign markets. We feel that we must find much better solutions 
to the cottom problem as a whole in order to avoid some of the mistakes of the 
past. 

As the following table shows, per acre yields have been rising rapidly. 


TABLE 3.—Acreage, production, and yield of upland cotton, 1945-56 


Yield per acre ! 
Acreage in 


cultivation Production 
July 1 In cultiva- | 
tion July 1 | Harvested 
1,000 500 Th. | 
{000 acres | bales Lhe Lhs 
1945 17, 526. 4 9, 010.9 246.8 | 254.1 
1946 18, 153.9 8, 637. 5 | 228.4 | 235.8 
1047 21, 548. 5 11, 848. 8 264.0 | 266.9 
1948 23, 249.0 14, 873. 4 307.1 | 311.7 
1949 27, 908. 4 16, 124.0 277.3 282. 1 
1950 18, 524. 4 9, 949.8 257.8 | 269. 2 
1951 28, 129. 6 15, 101.8 257.7 | 269. 6 
1952 27. 076.8 15, 044.0 266.7 | 279.7 
1953 25, 151. 4 16, 399. 5 213.0 | 324. 6 
1954 19, 755.3 13, 653.9 S318 341.0 
1955 17, 462. 7 14, 678. 1 403.5 417.2 
1956 16, 859. 5 


13, 254. 5 | 377.4 | 407.6 


1 Computed from USDA data. 


If the trends of recent years continue, we will be averaging at least a bale per 
acre and possibly more in a relatively few years. 


TaspiLe 4.—Projected upland cotton yields per harvested acre based on assumption 
that yields will rise at average annual rates of selected periods 


[Pounds per acre] 


Average annual rate of 


| 1947-56 1952-56 1954-56 
(! 15.6 Ibs.) -32.0 Ibs.) (+33.3 Ibs.) 
| 
1957 423. 2 439.6 | 440.9 
1958 138.8 171.6 | 474.2 
1959 | 154.4 503. 6 507.5 
1960 470.0 535. 6 | 540.8 
1961 485. 6 567.6 | 574. 1 
1962 501.2 599.6 | 607.4 
1963 516.8 631.6 | 640. 7 
1964 532. 4 663.6 | 674.0 
1965 | 548. 0 695. 6 707.3 
1966 _- sani ’ a 563. 6 727.6 740.6 


1 Note.—l!ustrative figures—not forecasts. 


Rising yields mean that further acreage cuts are inevitable unless we can 
expand our markets. Acreage already has been cut substantially and many 
people feel that this year’s national allotment of about 17.6 million acres is too 
small for a healthy cotton economy. If present trends continue, we may have to 
reduce production to 10 million acres or even less within the next 10 years. 

The Congress should recognize that if we are forced to reduce the acres of 
cotton to 10,000,000, that under the current law this would mean about 7,000,000 
additional acres that will be shifted into the production of commodities that 
are now or may later be in surplus supply. This may unfairly injure producers 
of these other crops. 
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For the past 2 years the American Farm Bureau Federation has been engaged 
in a continuing study of the problems facing cotton producers. We already 
have made a number of recommendations, several of which have been adopted. 
We hope to make further recommendations in the near future. In the meantime, 
we would like to review the current status of the various proposals we have 
made for improving the cotton situation. 

In December 1955, we recommended a seven-point program as follows: 

1. Immediate action by the United States Government to regain and hold our 
share of the cotton export market. 

(The immediate objective of this recommendation was achieved with the 
inauguration of the present cotton export program. Under this program we 
have succeeded in moving a tremendous amount of cotton during the current 
marketing year. The present export program, however, has some serious defects 
which need to be corrected. Under this program cotton must be taken over 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation before it can be exported. This means 
that we could be forced out of the export market by the temporary exhaustion 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks without having reduced the total cotton 
carryover to a desirable level. The tact that export supplies must pass through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s hands also tends to hold domestic market prices 
down to the support level and to disrupt normal marketing channels. In order 
to overcome these disadvantages we have recommended that the cotton export 
program be shifted to the payment of subsidies in kind on a bid basis effective at 
the beginning of the 1958-59 marketing year. A subsidy in kind program would 
force exporters to go into the domestic market for the bulk of their supplies 
thereby strengthening prices for the current crop and at the same time would 
provide opportunity for Commodity Credit Corporation to export a portion of 
its stocks.) 

2. Further reduction of production and CCC surplus stocks. Seek the volun- 
tary cooperation of farmers to further reduce their acreage of cotton, and 
provide for payment in kind. (Part of this policy has been accomplished in 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 under the acreage-reserve program. According to 
our latest information, perhaps as much as 3% million acres of cotton will be 
tuken out of production in 1957.) 

3. Improve balance between supply and demand of various qualities of cotton 
by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop and adjusting 
loan differentials to reflect true market relationships as between individual 
qualities. 

(This remains to be done and should be done as soon as possible.) 

4. Greatly expanded research program both publicly and privately financed 
to reduce costs and improve quality. 

(Considerable progress has been made on this recommendation, however, we 
need to continue to expand cotton research over a period of years to improve 
cotton’s competitive position. ) 

5. Explore and attempt to develop an improved price support program for 
cotton which will reflect increased efficiency of production so as to better meet 
price competition. 

(The efforts we currently are making to carry out this operations will be 
described in detail later in this statement. ) 

6. Negotiation of agreements with countries increasing textile exports to the 
United States to the end that our imports may not be increased to the point 
where they seriously affect the United States cotton industry. In the event that 
satisfactory agreements cannot be reached, action should be taken under section 
22 of the Agricultural Act to deal with cotton textile import problems. 

(This was accomplished in large measure through the negotiation of an agree- 
ment with Japan limiting imports from Japan over next 5 years.) 

7. Mandatory labeling of textile products to show clearly fiber content. 

(This is still before the Congress and we are hopeful that final action will be 
taken at this session.) 

PLAN OF ACTION 


The official elected voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus at our 
last annual meeting adopted a resolution which recommends that producers of 
marketing quota crops be given a choice between two alternative programs in 
future marketing quota referendums. As you know, cotton producers don’t have a 
real choice in the present cotton referendum, What they have is a “loaded” 
choice which insures a two-thirds majority vote for marketing quotas. If pro- 
ducers vote for quotas, they get price support at 75 to 90 percent of parity (30.82 
to 36.30 cents per pound for Middling 1-inch cotton on the basis of January 1957 
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parity and current loan differentials). If they vote against quotas, they get 
price support at 50 percent of parity (21.68 cents per pound for Middling 1-inch 
cotton on the above basis). While there is some uncertainty with regard to the 
Status acreage allotments would have if quotas were defeated, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has clear authority under section 401 (c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 to set conditions of eligibility—including acreage limitations—for the re- 
duced level of support that would be available if quotas were defeated. Pro- 
ducers now have very little to say about the amount of the national marketing 
quota or the level of price support. These matters either are spelled out in the 
law or are determined by the Secretary of Agriculture under a formula set up by 
law. 

Goverment cotton programs unless changed, will largely decide whether 
domestic and foreign outlets for United States cotton will shrink to 10 million 
bales or less, or expand in the direction of a 16- to 18-million-bale total in the 
next 10 years. Cotton producers should have a right to help to decide which way 
we are going to go. They can help decide only if they have a choice on alterna- 
tive programs. 

Based on the recommendations of a special conference of Farm Bureau leaders 
from all the cotton States, the American Farm Bureau Federation board of direc- 
tors has set up a program for determining the kind of an alternative cotton 
producers would like to have an oportunity to vote on in the referendum for 
the 1958 crop. We have scheduled a series of four regional meetings in the 
Cotton Belt beginning April 17, 1957. It is not our purpose to take a cut-and- 
dried program to these meetings. Instead, we expect to have a frank discussion 
of the current cotton situation and of the various programs that might be offered 
producers as an alternative to the present program. 

After these regional meetings are held, similar meetings are to be held in 
the individual cotton States. We have recommended one meeting in every 
major cotton county, and each State is to develop its own recommendations 
through normal Farm Bureau procedures. As soon as the various State farm 
bureau boards have acted (and we hope this will be not later than May 10, 1957), 
the American Farm Bureau Federation will attempt to correlate the various 
State recommendations into a definite program. If this presents any serious 
difficulties, another national cotton meeting will be held to reconcile any differ- 
ences that may have developed. 

We feel that we are following a sound procedure and that there is full justifica- 
tion for giving the producers a choice between atlernative programs in the 
referendum that will be held this fall. 

We cannot support the enactment of H. R. 877. This bil proposes to set up 
a system of production payments for cotton. This is contrary to a long-estab- 
lished Farm Bureau policy which was restated at our December 13, 1956, an- 
nual meeting in the following words: 

“We reaffirm our belief that production payments are undesirable (1) as a 
substitute for price supports, or (2) as a method for bringing income into agri- 
culture. 

Under H. R. 877, as we understand its provisions, the price of American upland 
cotton would be suported at 75 percent of parity and the difference between 75 
percent of parity or the average market price received by producers, whichever 
is higher, and 90 percent of the parity price for cotton would be made up by Gov- 
ernment payments. Under such a program, the actual market price of cotton 
would, of course, be influenced by the amount the producers are permitted to 
grow. 

The January 1957 parity price for cotton was 36.56 cents per pound. The pres- 
ent parity price is slightly higher and parity prices have been rising from year 
to year as a result of the operation of the modernized parity formula. On the 
basis of January 1957 parity prices, the difference between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity is 5.48 cents per pound or $26.80 per running bale. Thus, if market prices 
were to average 75 percent of parity, the annual cost of proposed payments would 
be $241.2 million on a domestic consumption of 9 million bales and an additional 
$134 million or more on exports if we were to export 5 million bales. Total sub- 
sidy payments on domestic consumption and exports of 14 million bales could 
amount to $375 million. 

Even this large expenditure would not necessarily eliminate the need for an 
export program under present conditions. On the basis of January 1957 parity 
and the current loan differentials, 75 percent of parity amounts to approximately 
30.82 cents per pound for Middling 1-inch cotton. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration recently has been selling cotton for export at an average rate of 27.42 cents 
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per pound basis Middling 1-inch. Thus, an export subsidy of 3.4 cents per pound 
would be required under present conditions in addition to the production pay- 
ments proposed in this bill. This would amount to a cost of $83 million on annual 
exports of 5 million running bales. Thus, the total cost of maintaining a market 
for 14 million bales of cotton under the approach suggested by H. R. 877 could 
approximate $450 million per year without making any provision for the expansion 
of our total cotton market. In fact, further reductions in cotton acreage would 
soon be necessary if cotton yields continued to rise. 

The adoption of a payment program for cotton might set a precedent for other 
commodities. The cost of an across-the-board production payment plan and the 
damage that it could do to American agriculture are beyond calculation. 

We also would like to call ete attention to the fact that the production pay- 
ments authorized by H. R. 877 would be limited to a maximum of $10,000 per 
year to any one eonperaton: This probably is a rather high limitation which 
would affect few, if any, cotton producers; however the principle of such a 
limitation is, in our opinion, fundamentaliy bad. Once established, any such 
limitation inevitably would be progressively reduced until it became an important 
factor restricting the amount of cotton any one producer can afford to grow. 
The fact that such limitations are an inevitable accompaniment of production 
payments is one of the important reasons why we object to the payment approach. 
We do not believe it is a proper function for the Government to set a ceiling on 
opportunity in agriculture by deciding what size a farm should be. 

We also object to the payment approach because it makes farmers dependent 
on appropriations from the Congress for their net income and possibly even for 
a part of their costs. This would put farmers in a precarious position, because 
what the Congress can give it also can withhold. 

We believe that cotton producers, as well as all agricultural producers, will do 
better in the long run if we can reduce rather than increase their dependence on 
the Federal Government. We will oppose any program that increases further 
the regimentation of agricultural producers. We are sure that this is not the way 
to get maximum net income in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope that we will be given an opportunity some time after 
May 10, 1957, to further express the views of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with regard to cotton. We hope at that time to be able to offer a positive 
approach, designed to find a solution to this most difficult problem. 


Mr. Lynn. We recognize full well, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 
serious situation that has developed in regard to the cotton program 
as well as some of the other programs. 

We have attempted here, in a very short space, to identify some of 
these proble ms. 

Let me point out that the first one is that we recognize that we are 
losing our share of the textile market, that is, cotton is, due primarily 
to the inroads of synthetics and if this trend continues—if you will 
look over on page 2 of this statement, we have a table showing that if 
the present trend continues, we will have a domestic consumption of 
cotton of roughly 7 million bales in the next 8 or 9 years. 

Therefore, we are faced with a very serious and difficult problem. 

We have just about lost our export market and this export program 
that has been started has caused us at least te mporarily to increase 
exports, but at a very high cost of $45 a bale, approximately. 

We want to make it very clear we are supporting this program as 
an expedient to try to help us get supplies in line with demand, hop- 
ing that meantime we can work out a satisfactory solution to this 
problem. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you yield long enough for me to call attention 
to what eat McLain testified to yesterday, along with Mr. Rhodes, 
that it cost $58.80 for the export program ? 

Mr. pe n. Well, Mr. Poage, you are better informed than we are, of 
course. 

Mr. Peace. Well, I don’t mean to—— 
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Mr. Lynn. But it is considerable, we know that. 

Now, there were a lot of comments made during the testimony 
about the soil bank. I think that if you project this cotton situation 
into the future, I think that we could calculate, on a figure of 1 bale 
to an acre, that is, instead of talking in terms of 17,500,000 acres, 
we could, in the next 6 or 7 years, be talking about 10 million acres 
necessary to supply our domestic needs and our foreign consumption. 

Obviously, it is in the best interest of the agricultural producers in 
other areas of the country outside of the cotton area to help try to find 
a solution of this cotton problem because there will be about 7 mil- 
lion more diverted acres taken out of cotton and put into other crops, 
that may get them into trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 4 we have attempted to develop some pro- 
grams for cotton. From December 1955 we have developed a 7- 
point program. We have presented this before and I am happy to 
report that a great deal of this has been carried out or is in the 
making. 

One was the export program. We saw that our markets were 
gradually getting away from us abroad and we supported legislation— 
well, first, we tried to get this done through the Department of Agri- 
culture and later supported legislation to see if we could try to regain 
our export market. 

However, there is a tremendous weakness in this current export 
market for cotton, in that it is putting all of the cotton through Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and we would hope that in the 1958-59 
marketing year we could have this changed to a payment-in-kind 
program similar to that now being operated for wheat export, so as 
to make sure that the private marketing agencies in this country are 
kept in business, because we feel that is a great help 

The Cxarrman. I suppose you head Mr. McLain say yesterday that 
they, in the Department, were in favor of trying to do what you are 
proposing. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. He indicated that the reason that they were not 
doing that was because somebody was yelling their heads off on the 
Hill. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do appreciate that if they continue operating 
the program as it is operating it would liquidate the cotton merchants ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Well, “liquidate” I think is a little strong, but we do 
feel it should be changed. 

The Cuamman. I know that at my home they cannot stand up 
under it. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we certainly will get the Commodity Credit out 
of business, we want to do that, at least, and get back to the hands 
of the cotton buyer, because the more buyers you have around the 
gins and wherever they buy, the better off we will be as producers. 

But we are doing everything we can to help make this work, but 
next year we would like to see that change. 

Point No. 2 in this long-range program was the soil bank. 
Now, there are a lot of things that are wrong with the soil bank, 
as we all know. We supported the soil bank proposal and we helped 
to write a great deal of it, as you know. 
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As it applies to cotton, I think when you consider the statements 
of the ginners and so forth, who really live on volume, we recognize 
the problems that creates; but, also, we call your attention to the 
alternatives to the soil bank program. 

What are the alternatives? They would be equally as bad or 
worse—if you had to reduce the acreage allotments down to 7 million, 
if you had to do that to have the supply in line with demand—well, 
it certainly makes sense, we think, on a voluntary basis to support the 
soil bank as an alternative program to get us out of the trap that 
we are in, Mr. Chairman, and | think that is exactly what we got 
ourselves Into—— 

The Cuamman. You would not say that you think it is better to 
put the cotton in the soil bank rather than in the foreign market ? 

Mr. Lynn. You cannot, Mr. Chairman—lI do not know how much 
cotton we can export in the foreign market, but I think that we 
exported in the current year about as much as we could, and when 

you consider there are only less than 12 million bales of cotton moving 

in the international trade and we have 7 million of it, I do not think 
that we could make a very good case that we could move any amount 
of cotton at any price in the international market and if we get to 
dumping cotton abroad, certainly we, as producer representatives, 
must make sure that we do not cause some retaliatory action to be 
taken that would hurt tobacco, for instance. 

The Crarrman. I concede that, but certainly there seems to be 
no controversy about the fact that it costs just about twice as much 
to put a bale of cotton in the soil bank as to put it on the foreign 
market under a subsidy program; and, if that is true, then it seems 
to me that—— 

Mr. Lynn. Well, that is the present way the soil bank payments 
and the present export subsidy under cotton are. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Lynn. We have Scokesias! all the time, Mr. Chairman, that 
the rates of payment for the soil rc for l-year contracts are too 
high. Maybe 15 cents a pound on cotton would be all right on the 
basis of a 38-year contract. Kut the Congress wrote into the law 
specifically that incentive should be given for more than a 1-year 
contract, but when you look at this thing on the basis of what it costs, 
of which costs the most, in just a few minutes we are going to give 
you our reasons why we are not for the Poage bill, but it is not on 
the basis of what it will cost in 1958 or 1959 beezuse you cannot 
make the ere on it—what the Poage bill will cost in any one 
given year, Mr. Chairman—I mean, if you go strictly on cost, I 
don’t a where we would go. 

If I may continue, we recommend price support of cotton be based 
on the aver: age of the « ‘Trop. 

I am sure you have seen statistics of the 1956 market, with very, 
very little of the cotton being marketed and, for the inch cotton, this 
has the tendency to keep price support on cotton higher than it nor- 
mally would be. We are making this on the average of the crop 

Mr. Poacr. The effect would be to reduce the support price cotton? 

Mr. Lynn. It would be on certain kinds, certainly, Mr. Poage, but 
the Department of Agriculture indicates to us that they could reflect 
the differentials for the better grades were this thing based on the 
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average of the price, but the real effect would be to lower 100 points 
on some grades. 

We recommend an expanded program for research for cotton in 
order to help to regain markets. 

Then we recommend developing an improved price support program 
for cotton reflecting increased pi aca of production so as to better 
meet price competition. That has already been done. 

And then we are recommending limiting imports into this country 
of textiles. In the agreement that has been negotiated with Japan 
this has been done, and we think it would be helpful. 

And then on the next page, page 6, we recommend mandatory 
labeling of textile products to show clearly the fiber content. Con- 
= Smith has taken the leadership on that measure, and we 
10pe that the Agriculture Committee will help us get this bill through, 
which would mean that at least a housewife would know what she 

yas getting when she was buying a piece of material containing cot- 
ton and synthetics. 

Now, just briefly on our plan of action : 

We are beginning, Monday morning, to have meetings at the cotton 
mills, beginning at Greenville, S. C., and in each cotton State, perhaps 
for area meetings, at Columbia, one at Memphis, one at Phoenix, and 
one at Dallas, and we are trying to get together as many as 50 from a 
State to be selected to come to these meetings to get all of the facts 
that they have and that the Department will be giving us, and the Cot- 
ton Council and Mr. Bob Jackson of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. 

We hope before May 10 to hold meetings in every county producing 
cotton in the United States to try to get farmers to understand this 
problem and to get recommendations from the farmers as to what they 
think is the solution to this problem. 

Everybody has been invited to participate in the meetings and if 
any of you gentlemen will be down there for the Easter recess, we 
extend you a cordial invitation. We are not going to have a cut-and- 
dry program, we don’t know what the real answer is, but we are 
going to try to see if we can determine from these producers a solution. 

We believe a solution may lie in the fact that if we could offer 
farmers this fall an alternative program to what we have now, in the 
form of a referendum, that perhaps it would be one way of getting 
at this problem. 

Beginning at page 7 we give briefly the reasons why we cannot 
support H. R. 877. 

We have a very firm resolution that was passed in December 1956 
stating that we reaffirm our belief that production payments are 
undesirable; one, as a substitute for price supports and, two, as a 
method of bringing income into agriculture. 

We have a great deal of confidence in the Congress, but we think it 
is very dangerous if we get into a position of depending on an annual 
appropriation by the Congress for our income—this goes for cotton 
or any other commodity. 

Mr. Avzert. Wool’ 

Mr. Lynn. I think the same thing could be true with wool. 

Mr. Hitz. Well now, wool does not compare with cotton. 

Wool is a crop that is produced under deficiency conditions and 
cotton has a surplus 
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Mr. Lynn. There is a very great difference. 

Mr. Hitz. And if you say that you can apply the same program to 
a deficiency or a surplus crop, certainly, there is something wrong with 
your thinking. 

Mr. Avsert. I did not say that—— 

Mr. Hitt. The way I understood you, the same program should 
apply. 

Mr. Apert. I do not want you to be putting words in my mouth—— 

Mr. Hitt. And I am not trying to—— 

The CuatrMan (gaveling). All right, let us get on. 

The witness was not talking about wool, but if Mr. Albert wanted to 
say something about wool, he had the right to say so. 

Let us proceed. 

Mr. Lynn. There has been some question about whether the wool 
program is really working or not and we have a great deal of 
misgivings as to the future of that. 

We see in this approach—and I might add that I think that it is 
encouraging to see most any proposal come forward now that recog- 
nizes that what we have had and the way the program has been 
operated is not finding a solution of the problem, instead of trans- 
ferring our problem from cotton to some other area. 

We believe this approach as provided for H. R. 877 will lead toward 
the equal-share approach. We admit that the $10,000 limitation in 
this bill would not affect too many people; that is only 250 bales of 
cotton, roughly, that would be the limit, 250 to 300 Balen that would be 
150 acres in the irrigated area. And we have a lot of farmers bigger 
than that. 

But our experience with the burley tobacco program is a good ex- 
ample of what we get if we go into this route—and we have not got 
into this route, but that is to illustrate the point of minimum acreage 
allotment, minimum acres for participation. 

I would guess that the Congress would begin to want to cut down 
on the amount of money, and there is no way in the world that the 
Federal Government can divide up money except on an equitable 
basis to its citizens and that begins to get down to equal basis. 

Now, if we want to get real efficiency in agr iculture, we cannot go 
the route of encouraging inefliciency ; and I believe this program would 
work in that direction. I do not s say that as it is presented here it spells 
this out, but our experience would lead us to Siler it might go in 
that direction. 

Then I think this would tend to fix the price of cotton so it could 
not go down above 90 percent of the price support if this program 
was invoked. 

The cost of the program—we make some estimates on page 8, Mr. 
Poage, that may not be completely in conformity with your estimate. 
We come out, toward the bottom of the page, with an estimated cost of 
maybe $450 annually. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if you would go into that and develop it a 
little further / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Beginning at the top of the page, the January 1957 parity price for 
cotton was 36.56 cents per pound. The present parity price is slightly 
highe and parity prices have been rising from year to year as a result 
of the operation of the modernized parity formula. On the basis of 
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January 1957 parity prices, the difference between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity is 5.48 cents per pound or $26.80 per running bale. Thus, 
if market prices were to average 75 percent of parity, the annual cost 
of proposed payments would be $241.2 million on a domestic con- 
sumption of 9 million bales and additional $134 million or more on 
exports if we were to export 5 million bales. Total subsidy payments 
on domestic consumption and exports of 14 million bales could amount 
to $375 million, 

Even this large expenditure would not necessarily eliminate the need 
for an export program under present conditions. On the basis of 
January 1957 parity and the current loan differentials, 75 percent of 
parity amounts to approximately 30.82 cents per pound for Middling 
l-inch cotton. The Commodity Credit Corporation recently has been 
selling cotton for export at an average rate of 27.42 cents per pound 
basis Middling 1-inch. Thus, an export subsidy of 3.4 cents per pound 
would be required under present conditions in addition to the produc- 
tion payments proposed in this bill. 

This would amount to a cost of $85 million on annual exports of 5 
million running bales. Thus, the total cost of maintaining a market 
for 14 million bales of cotton under the approach suggested by H. R. 
877 could approximate $450 million per year without making any 
provision for the expansion of our total cotton market. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, if you assume 14 million bales you are bound 
to come up with a higher figure. 

Mr. Lynn. 14 million isa little high, perhaps. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course: and you are bound to wind up with a higher 
figure, 

Mr. Lynn. Nine and five is what everybody talks about, 9 mil- 
lion domestic consumption and 5 million export, as we project it— 
T hope we can keep it that high. 

Mr. Poace. We hope to keep it that high, but we do not hardly 
hope that we can grow 14 million bales under the present allotment— 
you do not, do you? 

Mr. Lynn. Very soon we will. sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, maybe sometime in the future, but certainly, you 
are not expecting that from the present allotment, are you? 

Mr. Lynn. Not in 1957. 

Mr. Poacr. That is it, exactly. I can see that myself, that maybe 
vou are right that within some time in the future we will increase our 
productivity and that there may be a time when we will reach those 
figures. But, as I say, vou are going to sometime in the future and 
projecting a future productivity and you have applied that formula 
and with that, of course, you get these figures. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, Mr. Poage, we marketed 9 million bales last year 
for domestic consumption—— 

Mr. Poacr. I am not talking about consumption, I am talking about 
production. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And to bring down surpluses—and that is exactly what 
we hope to do with this bill. and I think we recognize this bill will 
bring down the surplus, and I think your figures indicate it will 
bring down the surplus and the only way you say you don’t think it 
will bring the surplus down is that this year vou are going to apply, 
say, a 1965 productivity. 
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The CHairnMan. Well now, Mr. Lynn, as I understand it you support 
the export subsidy program which has been carried on by the Depart- 
ment for the last 16 months for cotton / 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. The net result of that is, we still have the surplus 
and the foreign market 

Mr. Lynn. We have got that on nearly every commodity now. 

The CuamrmMan. I am talking about cotton, and you heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. McLain and Mr. Rhodes to the effect that the export pro- 
gram for cotton in the last 16 months has cost over $450 million. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, we have that in our statement, Mr. Cooley. 

The CHamMan. You approve that ? 

Mr. Lynn. But we approve of it as a way to try to get us out of the 
mess that we find ourselves in, in cotton 

The CratrmMan. [ understand, but 

Mr. Lynn. Let me finish. 

The CHainman. All right, you say you approve that as one method 
of eliminating the surplus. Would you be willing to embrace another 
method if it were less expensive and just as effective ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, you could look at the longtime implications of 
these things, Mr. Cooley ——— 

The Cuarrman. You do not want to deny that this program has cost 
$450 million tothe taxpayers / 

Mr. Lynn. Well, it is permanent legislation on the books. 

The Cnatrman. What? 

Mr. Lynwn. The export program for coiton. 

The CHairMan. We do not regard it as permanent. 

Mr. Lynn. Well. unless we can get the stops off somewlere—— 

The CuHairman. We have reduced acreage and now you have it 
down to about 15 million acres. 

Mr. Lynn. I doubt if the Poage bill will cut 

The Cuatrman. [ am not arguing about the Poage bill. I ask you, 
would you embrace some other method less expensive ? 

Mr. Lynn. We are going to these meetings to try to find out if there 
is a better method. 

The CuamrMan. Allright. As I understand your position in regard 
to the Poage bill you are opposed to compensatory payments in any 
fashion. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

The CuairMAN. So the export program and the compensatory pay- 
ment to the foreign market—to that extent it has something of the 
Brannan plan, you buy from the farm at one price and immediately 
sell at another price. 

Mr. Lynn. We are mixing our drinks. 

The Cuairman. What? 

Mr. Lynn. I think we are mixing our drinks a little bit. 

The CuHairmMan. Well, you said that you— 

Mr. Lynn. There is a difference. I would like Mr. Woolley to com- 
ment on that. 

The Cuatrman. Well, the difference is that your foreign textile cot- 
ton manufacturers can buy our American cotton at 27 cents a pound 
and the textile mills in America have to pay more than that under the 
present program. That is right, isn’t it? Now, I don’t know whether 
that is a permanent program, although the law is permanent 
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pointed out, but it is permanent only to the extent that the surpluses 
continue to pile up. 

I don’t know if we will ever grow 3 bales of cotton and sell 3 
bales, but we are not in that position today. 

Mr. Wooutey. The parallel that you are making between the cotton 
export subsidy progr: am and the Brannan plan is not an accurate com- 
parison for this reason, all of the advocates of the Brannan plan have 
always had as a fundamental proposition that payments to producers 
are to be limited and have the effect of leveling them down. At the 
same time the payments to the individual producer are limited and 
increased production will be encouraged. When increased production 
is encouraged it weakens market prices so those producers who have to 
sell on the free market find themselves having the free market ruined. 

The Cuarrman. Let us go on. 

Mr. Wooutry. The difference- 

The Cuairman. I did not ask for the difference. 

Mr. Woottry. Well, you asked— 

The Cuatrman. The difference between the export program and 
the- 

Mr. Lynn. The Brannan program. 

The Cuairman. I did not say anything about that, I know as much 
as you do about the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Wootiry. Well, I was trying to answer the question I under- 
stood you asked. 

The CHatrMan. What T am talking about is the difference between 
what we are considerimg here now, Mr. Poage’s bill and the export 
program we now have in operation under which we have lost over 
$450 million in 16 months. 

Now, I don’t know whether or not the Poage proposal is better but 
let us find out the facts. 

Mr. Woo.t.ey. Well, the big difference is that you are going to do 
two things. In the one instance you are going to stimulate more pro- 
duction. That is one thing you do, and as you stimulate more produc- 
tion, you are also going to limit payments. You start with a $10,000 
limitation but that is only the first step—while I have no reason to 
believe that anybody here has any intention of starting with that 
figure and finally putting the farmer in the nutcracker. I know 
yeople that do have that intention. They have written pamphlets and 
coe and distributed them throughout this land, and what they are 
advocating as an end result is] and reform. 

Land reform, that is what they want and this is just the opening 
wedge. There is all the difference in the world between a program 
aimed at land reform on the one hand and a program to produce and 
market on the basis of efficiency. 

The Cuarrman. Are you advocating the elimination of the $10,000 
limitation ? 

Mr. Woottny. We know that the whole concept of production pay- 
ments and the limitation on payments is aimed at forcing farms into 
smaller and smaller units which will limit opportunity “for a satis- 
factory farm income per family. 

The CHarrman. All right, suppose we did not have the limitation ? 

Mr. Woottey. The end result would be —— 

The Cuarrman. You are talking about the end results and I am 
asking you the question, if you favor elimination. 
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Mr. Woottey. We do not favor the Poage bill for the reason that 
compensatory payments have inherent in them ideas 

The Crarrman. Or, to put it briefly, you are not taking any posi- 
tion one way or another? 

Mr. Lynn. It would not make any difference whether it was in or 
out in this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. If you take it out ? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, because it is implied all the way through. 

Mr. Woottey. Sooner or later it will have a limitation on it. 

The CratrmMan. Well, why are you so opposed to compensatory 
payments on the domestic market and are for it on the export? 

Mr. Woottry. That is a different proposition. 

The Cuarrman. Different? How different? Where is the differ- 
ence ¢ 

Mr. Wootuey. ‘The difference is that one is applied to the moving 
of a surplus commodity already produced and the other will act as a 
limitation on payments and make the farmer dependent upon a Gov- 
ernment payment program. 

The CuHatrman. Well, isn’t that the export program ? 

Mr. Woottey. Once you get rid of the exports there would not be 
any payments. 

The Coarrman. That is right. You contend that those compen- 
satory payments, as contemplated by this bill, would be such an in- 
ducement to farmers that they would increase production ? 

Mr. Woot.ey. Sure. 

The CrarrMan. You also contend that the 90 percent price sup- 
port would increase it ? 

Mr. Woottry. Sure. 

The CHarrmMan. Likewise 75 percent ? 

Mr. Woottey. I think that 75 percent would induce some. There 
is a breaking point. ‘The truth of the matter is that a price support 
of 65 percent will induce increased production to a certain amount, 
but the higher the price support, the greater the production and the 
greater the problem. 

The CHarrMan. So then, the logic of your argument is now, as I 
understand it, that you advocate doing away with all price supports. 

Mr. Woot.ey. No. 

The CuarrMan. That is it, answer the question. 

Mr. Woottry. The answer is that there is a reasonable point where 
it makes sense not to have prices go below. ‘There is also a point 
beyond which it does not make sense to stimulate increased produc- 
tion. 

The Cuairman. Allright. Where is the point? 

Mr. Wootey. Well, the point varies with respect to different com- 
modities and it varies with respect to different times as between com- 
modities. 

The Cnarrman. Where is it on cotton? 

Mr. Woortey. What is the exact breaking point on this particular 
commodity ? 

The Crarrman. Yes. I am not trying to argue with you, against 
your views at all, but I think that vour argument logically would 
fead to the conclusion that we should do away with price supports. 
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Now, the very purpose of price support is that when we need pro- 
duction it induces the farmer to produce. In marketing quotas you 
are offering a price to induce compliance with the law. 

Mr. Woo.tiey. But in this you are saying that you do not recognize 
any difference in degree. 

The CuHarrMan. No. What I mean is 

Mr. Wootey. Wouldn’t it make a difference if cotton was supported 
at $1 a pound ? 

The CHarrMan. We fix 90 percent. 

Mr. Woottey. If it makes no difference why not put the price sup- 
port at $1 per pound ¢ 

The Coarman. Why? 

Mr. Woottey. Wouldn’t that ruin the market ? 

The CuarrMan. Well, let us not get away from the point. 

Mr. Woo.tey. This is ver y pertinent to the point. 

The Cuarrman. If it is pertinent, you are willing for the Govern- 
ment to go into this export program as long as we have a surplus 
of cotton and I am willing to go along with you on that, but if any 
more valid, any more effective way can be found, then I think it is 
up to you and the rest of us to try to find it. 

I don’t know whether the Poage bill will do it or not. We have had 
compensatory payments during “the war on milk and dairy products 
and I think, perhaps, on pork, but now we are back to more or less 
normal times and we still have enormous surpluses and you are coming 
here as an outstanding farmer and representing at least a large organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Lynn. The greatest. [Laughter. | 

That might get me an increase in salary. 

The CrarrmMan. When I consider your statement, you have not 
given us anything to work on. 

Mr. Lynn. Well. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHamman. You do say that you are going to go out and have 
some meetings. 

Mr. Lynn. And these are meetings—and I would hope that we have 
an opportunity of coming back before this committee. I understand 
from the letter from you that these hearings will be quite some time 
and we would like an opportunity, if we can develop something, we 
would like to come before this committee with a really constructive 
program spelled out A, B, C, D, as refiecting as best as we can the 
attitude of the producer. 

The Cruarrman. In the meetings that you are going to have, wil! 
you ask them about the Poage bill ? 

Mr. Lynn. Sure we will. And we hope to have Mr. Poage there 
at, the Dallas meeting. We have got a pretty full day in Dallas. 

The CuarrMan. You are not bringing us anything and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not bringing i in anything on this program. 

On the other hand, we have these tremendous stocks and the pipe- 
lines are filled wp in the foreign market. What are we going to do 
with the cotton ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we are not satisfied with the present program and 
it is our sincere hope we can develop an alternative aimed to a solu- 
tion and we are going to do our best to do it. All we are asking for 
is an opportunity to present it to you. 
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We would like to bring it up before you if we can come up with 
something. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hiiu. I am not an expert on cotton, but has your organizatio1 
given any thought to working out a percentage plan, an overall reduc- 
tion of acreage as well as a reduction by percentage of the end product 

In other words, our trouble seems to be that one group wants to 
work on the production end, that is, per acre, and the other seems to 
want to work on the sales end. 

Why couldn’t we forget our argume nt—and I know that you want 
to help the cotton farmers out, you want to do something to he ip them 
and any program that does not do that is not worth our time to con- 
sider, but why not consider percentage so that every man had this 
percentagewise on both acreage and sales in the United States and thei 
we could let the carryover—I know it would be hard to work out— 
but have the same percent of reduction on what he sells, or pounds of 
cotton as he is reduced in his acres. 

Why could we not work a percentage out on the basis of the total 
production of the cotton in the United States and then way, “This shall 
apply equally to the 5-acre producer or to the more than 
ton producer”—not only is this going to carry over in acreage but. it 
is going to carry over into what he can put on the market and then 
use both to approach the solution of our cotton problem. 

Mr. Lynn. There is quite an involved answer, Mr. Hill. We have 
given a lot of consideration to that. 

As you know, over the last 40 years this has been tried, a combina- 
tion of acreage and poundage quotas. 

We believe that for cotton, for example, as soon as you start having 
everybody take the same percentage you immediately run into mini- 
mum acreage allotments. 

Mr. Hinz. But if he could not sell his end product he would not 
produce—— 

Mr. Lynn. You see, we have taken the position that the farmer, if 
he is going to be efficient, particularly when cotton is compe ting with 
synthetics, he has got to product efficiently, so if the farmer has got 
10 acres, we have been showing him the best way to make that as 
cheaply as possible and as much as possible on that acreage. 

Up to now we have not been for poundage quotas on these commo- 
dlities but it isa very worthwhile thought. 

The Cuarrman. If that is all, thank you very much, Mr. Lynn, and 
you, Mr. Woolley 

The Cotton Subcommittee will meet to discuss the other bills at 3 
o’clock in this room. 

Congressman Frank Smith of Mississippi wanted to appear but he 
is not here. 

Does anyone else wish to appear now ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cratrman. If not, I should like to put in the record, and 
without objection I will put in the record, a statement by Malcolm J. 
Rogers, president of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
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(The statement of Mr. Rogers referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY MatcotmM J. RoGEerRs, PRESIDENT, New YorK CoTToN EXCHANGE 


We would like to reaffirm our position presented before the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee on March 14. 

We do not want to see the farmers’ income reduced and we are very strong 
in our belief of a one-price system. 

We were not prepared to make a formal statement at this time, as it was our 
understanding the formal hearings on the general cotton problem were going to 
be conducted soon after the middle of April. We believe many others in the in- 
dustry were of the same opinion and we earnestly request that you consider the 
advisability of extending these hearings so that all segments of the industry can 
be given an opportunity to be heard and should your committee be so disposed, 
we would be most happy to present a formal statement at a later date if you 
should so desire. 


The Cuatrman. These hearings will be continued until after the 
Easter recess. The committee will now go into executive session. 
(The following telegram and letter were submitted to the com- 
mittee :) 
LussBock, Tex., April 11, 1957. 
COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Lubbock Cotton Exchange endorses H. R. 877. We consider net effect of 
its enactment and administration, after amount of Government-held cotton is 
stabilized, would result in: 

1. Entire annual crop of 13 million bales being privately marketed with only 
temporary recourse to Government loan by producers for 4 million bales. 

2. Net savings to United States public of approximately $110 million. 

3. Substantial decrease in Government administrative costs. 

4. Decreasing Government participation in cotton production and merchandiz- 
ing and increased private competition in merchandizing of cotton. 

5. Progress in the direction of enlarged production and consumption of cotton, 
decreased production costs, and generally toward the goal of the American cot- 
ton industry competing in the world markets without Government restrictions or 
subsidies for production. 

L. D. STEVENS, 
President, Lubbock Cotton Exchange. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. HARoLp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DraR CHAIRMAN CooLey: The members of the Georgia Cotton Ginners Associ- 
ation met in Atlanta on April 22 to register their strong opposition to the entire 
soil-bank program. Their prime concern is with cotton, of course. 

I believe the participants at the meeting arrived at a sound conclusion when 
they agreed that the soil-bank program if continued will mean the end of 
cotton production in Georgia as we have known it, not to mention the complete 
elimination of many small communities dependent upon cotton production. 

The association has endorsed Congressman Poage’s bill, H. R. 877, now before 
your committee. They believe this bill will help the producer without penal- 
izing his allies in the cotton industry. 

I believe the Poage plan will protect the producer and still allow his crop 
to compete, since it proposes to reimburse the farmer for selling his cotton at a 
price competitive with world markets and synthetics. 

It is my hope your committee wil favorably report H. R. 877 at an early date, 
and I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the record in its 
support. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


Iris Biircn, Member of Congress. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee retired to executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1957 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, House 
Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman), presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will please be in order. 

I have called the meeting to order, but it will be necessary for me 
to leave, to accompany Mr. Thompson, of Texas, to a ceremony in the 
Department of Agriculture. We shall be gone for a brief time. The 
vice chairman will continue the meeting. 

The first witness listed is Mr. Joseph Henican, of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 

Would you like to make a statement now, Mr. Henican? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Chairman, two cotton exchanges are working 
on this problem, and I think we should do it jointly. 

The CHarrman. You may come forward, Mr. Henican and Mr. 
Rogers. 

We shall also hear from Mr. Joseph Moss, Assistant Director, Cot- 
ton Division, United States Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Frank 
Cooke. 

Mr. Henican and Mr. Rogers, we shall be glad to hear you now. I 
am sure you know what we are dealing with this morning—the prob- 
lems of cotton farmers, cotton exchanges, cotton merchants, cotton 
mills, and everybody else connected with the cotton business. If you 
have any ideas you think might be helpful to us, we shall be glad to 
hear from you. 

(H. R. 877 follows :) 


[H. R. 877, 85th Cong., Ist sess. } 


A BILL To protect the income of cotton producers, encourage the expansion of domestic 
and world cotton markets, and provide an equitable competitive position for the United 
States cotton textile industry, by establishing the support level of American upland cotton 
and providing for compliance payments to cooperators, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended by adding the following new section: 

“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 (b), the level of price 
support for American upland cotton shall be 75 per centum of the parity price 
therefor. In order to encourage compliance with cotton-acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, the Secretary, utilizing the facilities and funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, is hereby authorized and directed to make pay- 
ments to cooperators equivalent to the difference between the national average 
support price or the average market price received by producers, whichever is 
higher, and 90 per centum of the parity price for cotton. The Secretary may 
determine the rate or rates of payment annually or periodically, and nationally 
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or in such areas as he deems advisable. No payment with respect to any crop 
of cotton shall be made under authority of this section in excess of $10,000 to 
any cooperator.” 


STATEMENTS OF M. J. ROGERS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK COTTON 
EXCHANGE; AND JOSEPH HENICAN, NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The New York and New 
Orleans Cotton Exchanges can only reaffirm the positions expressed 
on two previous occasions, and we continue in our belief in the one- 
price system. 

We believe adequate income to the producer is essential to the gen- 
eral economic welfare of the Nation. It is our opinion that all seg- 
ments of this industry, including leading producer organizations, 
will admit that high, nonrecourse loans do not solve the surplus 
problem, but only tend in a large measure to result in production for 
Government storage rather than consumption. 

We recognize the fact that ours is an economy based on a very high 
level, which must be preserved and protected. We believe it prudent 
to cushion the impact of any sudden changes, keeping in mind the 
preservation of the facilities of distribution of the industry under 
the free-enterprise system. 

We believe that the producer, having to operate in a highly pro- 
tected economy, is entitled to the same consideration insofar as his 
production is concerned. However, we consider it grossly unfair 
to our own textile industry, the selling of raw cotton to the foreign 
textile industry at well under what domestic textile industry is priv- 
ileged to buy. 

It should always be borne in mind that our domestic textile indus- 
try, as a substantial taxpayer, is, therefore, compelled tto contribute 
through these taxpayments to a program which, in effect, assists this 
foreign competition in taking their markets from them, and it should 
also be borne in mind that the domestic textile industry is the Ameri- 
can cotton farmers’ best customer. 

We are, therefore, very strongly of the opinion that price adjust- 
ment programs should be at the producer level, so that benefits will 
be enjoyed within this country rather than by foreign manufacturers 
and foreign consumers, as is presently the case. 

Again, we believe that all segments of the industry recognize the 
compelling need for a change in the present program in order to 
prevent a reoccurrence of the current situation, and we therefore are 
of the opinion that responsible segments of this industry are prepared 
to submit proposals in a very definite effort to bring about a pertinent 
solution of this troublesome problem. 

We ask your indulgence so that they will be given the opportunity 
to present their views. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. We appreciate your statement. 

May I ask you a question or two before I go? First, what effect 
will the present program have on the cotton exchanges if we continue 
as at the moment ? 

Mr. Rogers. We consider that the present program is purely a buy- 
ing and selling program, and it is in effect a pricing program by the 
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Government. If it continues, there is no need for the functions of a 
free market. 

The Cuatrman. That would mean there would be no need for the 
function of the cotton exchanges if the Government is going to become 
the one cotton buyer ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That would mean, too, that if they close the cotton 
exchanges the industries of the country would have no way of hedging, 
or insuring their operations. 

Mr. Rogers. We believe that, sir; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is the present situation in that direction ? 

Mr. Rogers. We think that this program will certainly tend to con- 
centrate the operations in the hands of a few large distributors. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the smaller textile operator could 
not carry on his business successfully, whereas the large operator, like, 
we will say, Cannon, or some of the other big users, would be able to 
operate successfully ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. We certainly would have to admit that the larger peo- 
ple have a distinct advantage. 

The Cnatrman, It would be at the expense of the small man who 
uses a smaller amount of cotton. He would be badly handicapped. 

Mr. Rocers. We believe so. 

The Cuatrman. Have the present buying policies of the Govern- 

ment resulted in impairment of the cotton exchanges volumewise ? 

Mr. Rocers. Very definitely. I think our volume would bear wit- 
ness to that. Weshould normally, with present supplies, have an open 
position on cotton exchanges of anywhere, say, from 314 to 4 million 
bales. The New York Cotton Exchange presently has about 800,000 
bales overage. 

The Cratrman. When you say you want a one-price system, you do 
not mean to say that you do not favor some kind of compensatory pay- 
ment program to protect the income of farmers? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No, sir. I think my statement says we believe the pay- 
ment should be made at the producer level. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, what kind of payments and how 
much are going to producers? 

Mr. Rocrers. Payment should be at the producer level. It would 
be a payment by the Government to the producer on his share of the 
market. The amount of the payment would necessarily be governed 
by legislation which determines at what level you are going to support 
the farmer. 

Mr. Anpresen. What level would you suggest—90 percent of 
parity ? 

Mr. Rocers. I might just say this: That I have attended some pro- 
= meetings within the last 2 weeks, and the producers themselves 

ealize the need for competition in order to maintain their markets. 
L am convinced that they are prepared, and perfectly ready to accept 
a lower price than what they currently get 

I would say that they are currently thinking i in terms of, say, 30 
or 31 cents for the domestic part of the ea and they are 
thinking in terms of supports at the world level 

Mr. Anpresen. If you are thinking in terms of support at the world 
level, are you suggesting that the produc er should only receive a pay- 
ment on the amount of his cotton that goes into the domestic market ? 
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Mr. Rocers. We have not suggested that; no, sir. I am only re- 
porting to you the discussion and the feeling that has developed within 
the last 30 days on the part of these organizations themselves. That 
is not our suggestion. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. What is your suggestion, then ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. We would favor such a program. 

Mr. Anpresen. How large should the payments be in relationship 
to parity to the producers and what portion of the crops are to be 
covered / 

Mr. Rocers. Between the market price and that given percentage of 
parity. 

Mr. Henican. May I offer an answer to that ? 

Discussions have been on the basis of from 4 to 6 cents a pound 
subsidy. That is from $20 to $30 a bale, or 9 million bales domestically 
consumed. The costs would be from $270 million to $360 million. 

Mr. Rogers. It is not that large. 

Mr. Henican. Something like that. 

Mr. Anpresen. You would limit the payments to producers to from 
4 to 6 cents a pound on the share that goes into the domestic market 
or on all cotton ? 

Mr. Henican. Just on domestic consumption. That difference is 
taking the worst possible that could develop. We believe that the 
crop will move at a much better price than a minimum price, and the 
higher price at which the crop moves the less cost. to the Government. 

Mr. Anpresen. What figure do you think cotton will move in the 
world market ? 

Mr. Rocers. I would hesitate to say. 

Mr. Henican. The CCC yesterday sold 387,000 bales of surplus 
cotton at a price of 27.37, average price. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Henican. No, sir. This is surplus disposal, the sales program, 
export sales program. In other words, they sold it at an average price 
of 2°%oo cents above the 25 cents, supposedly, loan level. 

Mr. Anpresen. Your organization, then, is proposing compensa- 
tory payments to the producers at from 4 to 6 cents a pound on that 
portion of the crop that is used in domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. What are you going to do with the rest of the 
cotton ? 

Mr. Henican. That will be sold in the world market at competitive 
prices. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Would the producer receive the world market price ? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. There would be no compensatory payments on the 
amount going into the world market ? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. You want to limit it strictly to what is consumed in 
this country ¢ 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. How about imports of cotton textiles and cotton 
goods and cotton ? 

Mr. Rogers. It has been suggested that effort be continued to pro- 
tect the textile industry in this country, either through tariff protec- 
tion, as we have currently 
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Mr. AnprESEN. Are you suggesting a quantity limitation on im- 
ports of textiles / 

Mr. Rocers. We are not suggesting anything in that line; no, sir. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. Then you are suggesting that a tariff be high enough 
so as to protect the domestic market. 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is reasonable; yes, sir. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Andresen, you are familiar with the fact that 
we have an import quota on foreign raw cotton. 

Mr. AnpreseN. I know there is sort of a voluntary quota on im- 
ported cotton. 

Referring again to the plan which you recommend, have you esti- 
mated the cost to the Government if the Government is required to 
pay 6 cents a pound to domestic producers on their share of the 
domestic crops ‘ 

Mr. Rogers. It would be $30 a bale on 9 million bales, which is 
$270 million. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. $2 03 million ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, s sir : $273 million. 

Mr. Henican. Or $20 a bale; $180 million. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You are suggesting that that be paid out of the 
United States Treasury to cotton producers 

Mr. Rocers. I would know of no other way it could be paid, sir. 
Either that or through the CCC, but eventually the Treasury has to 
finance the CCC. 

Mr. Anpresen. As long as you are recommending this program for 
cotton, I assume that you have taken a position on other farm com- 
modities, like wheat and tobacco, peanuts, rice, and corn. Do you 
have the same position on making compensatory payments on all other 
farm products ¢ 

Mr. Rocerrs. I have never dared try to set myself up as an authority 
on the rest of them. I do not know too much about cotton. I would 
hesitate to say that I have taken a position on anything outside of 
cotton. 

Mr. ANpresen. Would you favor it or would your organization 
favor treating all farm commodities in the same manner / 

Mr. Rocers. I doubt that our organization would take a stand on 
anything but cotton. 

Mr. Henican. As a matter of fact, Mr. Andresen, there is such a 
program in wool at the present time. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. I thought that was a little different, because we 
are a deficit nation in the production of wool. 

Mr. Henican. It may be. We still are paying compensatory pay- 
ments to the wool produc ers in this country. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. I know that. It is coming from a different source, 
indirectly from the United States Treasury, but it is collected from 
duty on imports of wool. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Andresen, if I may, I have had some correspond- 
ence with Senator Humphrey, and Senator Humphrey, I believe, on 
the floor of the Senate, has made the statement that the sooner Con- 
gress gets to the realization that this sort of program is the answer, 
the quicker we will get out of our troubles. 

[ am certain that Mr. Humphrey was talking for wheat and grains 
when he made that statement. I doubt that he had anything else in 
mind but that, because it happened to be at a time when the grain prob- 
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lem was being discussed, so that without us having to mention it, I am 
sure some of the grain people probably have such a program in mind, 
but I certainly do not consider myself qualified to discuss it, because 
I do not know enough about grain to do it. 

Mr. Anpresen. Of course, it would not be fair to the other agricul- 
tural producers in this country to put this plan into operation just for 
the cotton, without giving the same treatment to other commodities. 

Mr. Rocers. I can see the justice of that. 

Mr. Anpresen. My estimate as to the cost of the so-called Brannan 
plan, with the compensatory payments that I had in mind, would run 
around $10 billion a year. 

Would members of your organization favor Federal appropriations 
of that staggering sum to compensate the farmers of the country ? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir. We would not favor it if it was half of that; 
we would not favor it if it was a third of that. 

Mr. ANpresen. Then you only favor it for cotton ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is the only thing I feel I am qualified to discuss, 
sir, 

Mr. Anpresen. There are 34 members of this committee represent- 
ing every « er in the country. 


Mr. Rocrrs. L appreciate y your iY robe m, Sir. 
Mr. Anpresen. To get legislation through here, we must have a 
meeting of the minds some bin te 


Mr. Rogers. Lappreciate y von Dielllein. 


Mr. Anpresen. Not that I am advocating the Brannan plan; be- 
cause I oppose it. 

Mr. Rogers. We would like very much not to consider this as the 
Brannan plan. We think this is entirely different. 

M , ANDRESEN. It is somewhat similar to the Brannan plan. 

Mr. Rocers. We think there is a lot of difference. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you have this in lieu of a soil bank? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And in lieu of all other legislation ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. In other words, you want us to wipe the books clean 
and start all over again with this Brannan plan or compensatory pay- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Not the Brannan plan; no, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is what it is. 

Mr. Rocers. Of course, I feel it is not. 

Mr. Anpresen. We will call it the Cotton Exchange plan, then. 

Mr. Rocrers. Please do not. We do not take credit for the origmation 
of this. 

Mr. Anpresen. Where did it originate, then ? 

Mr. Rocers. We feel that it is among some of the producer organi- 
zations themselves who are perfectly willing to sponsor such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have not had any witnesses here from the pro- 
ducer organizations before this committee, so I do not know how they 
stand. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Anoresen. Yes. 
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Mr. Jones. I think I can clear that up. These gentlemen were at 
a meeting which I attended recently at Memphis. Two different 
meetings have been held at Memphis. I attended one of those about 
2 weeks ago. I know at that time there were representatives of sev- 
eral State. producer organizations. 

There were representatives from the mills and from a number of 
different segments of the cotton industry that were there, and this 
proposal has met with, I would say, a very receptive response, and even 
an agreement among a large number of those who were in attendance. 
They met there on two different occasions. I think the last was on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. We will have some producer representatives up here a 
little later. I think at the present time they are trying to get some 
language that would be appropriate. I know the plan they have in 
mind could be ad: ipted to other crops. 

The thinking was to try to get something that would cost consid- 
erably less than the plan that we now have in operation. I think that 
they have at least a plan that appears to offer that solution and without 
a great cost. 

Mr. Anpresen. I thank the gentleman for the explanation. 

Mr. Henican. May I clarify a few points that he made? 

There were representatives of 6 States, producers from 6 different 
cotton-producing States: also representatives of ginners, merchants 
or shippers, warehousemen, crushers of the 2 cotton exchanges, and 
also the mills. We had a complete coverage of all sections of the 
industry and six of the cotton-producing States. 

Mr. AnpresEN. You also agree with your colleague that in the event 
that this is put into operation for cotton, it should also include other 
commodities ¢ 

Mr. Henican. I think we would be very fortunate to have it for 
the other commodities because I think it is going to cost the American 
taxpayer much less and will keep us out of the trouble which we are in 
at the present time. which is the accumulation of surpluses. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you think we will get the necessary funds ap- 
propriated in Congress to cover the cost / 

Mr. Henican. I never saw a program adopted by Congress where 
funds were not provided. They are being provided at the present 
time. 

Mr. AnpresEn. They were not the other day. 

Mr. Henican. They are being provided at the present time because 
we know the liquidation of this cotton surplus has cost the American 
taxpayer $600 million, and all we are talking about is from $180 
million to $280 million. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is just for cotton. 

Mr. Henican. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. I will agree with you that there is a difference be- 
tween this proposal and the Brannan plan when it was originated some 
years ago because the Brannan plan did not include cotton. 

It included certain specific perishable commodities, but in prin- 
ciple it is the same. Do you not agree with me on that? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir. We think it is a lot different than the Brannan 
plan. 


Mr. Anpresen. How is it different ? 
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Mr. Rogers. We believe the controls on the growing of the com- 
modity are not nearly as severe as the Brannan plan would have been. 

Mr. AnpresEN. You want to eliminate all controls? 

Mr. Rogers. If it is at all possible, we would like to see that; yes, 
sir. We hope to see the day when all controls will be eliminated. 

Mr. AnpreseN. You are aware of the fact that the farm popula- 
tion in this country has gone down from, in my time here, from around 
28 percent of the people down to about 12 or 13 percent of the people ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. We think that that trend will continue. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is also reflected in the representation here 
in Congress from Representatives 1 In agricultural sections. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Anpresen. So it is not as easy now to get through large ap- 
propriations for agriculture as it was some years ago. 

Mr. Rogers. We appreciate the fact that your job is not an easy 
one. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I am also receiving letters from members of your 
organizations to cut the budget and to reduce taxes, I do not know 
how we are going to work both things. We have to satisfy every- 
body. 

Mr. Rogers. We think this program will cost less than the one we 
have now. We would not propose it otherwise, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. This program we have now, including the soil bank, 
was voted out a few days ago. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes, sir. We know that. 

Mr. Anpresen. The soil bank was the big expense of it. You favor 
the elimination of the soil bank ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). May I say this in connection with what 
has just been said: In the first place, the idea of suggesting that 
even a payment bringing the total value of commodities in the United 
States to 90 percent would cost $10 billion is some kind of fantastic 
dream, 

The figures of the United States Department of Agriculture show 

that last year—I believe we have a representative from the Depart- 
ment bees and I will ask if he will not check so as to correct these— 
the figures show last year the total value of all farm marketings, basics, 
per ishables, livestock, all farm marketings, was $29 billion plus. 

That is right, is it not ? 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poaer. I ask the U Jnited States Department of Agriculture to 
state if I am misstating the statement that comes from them: $29 
billion was the total of all farm marketings, was it not ? 

Mr. Cooker. That sounds fairly reasonable, I do not have figures 
on all commodities. 

Mr. Poacr. They also stated that the average price last year, 1956, 
was 83 percent of parity. 

Now, if my calculations are anywhere near right, that means that 
we lack 7 percent of getting parity for everything, domestic, export, 
and everything else. We lack 7 percent of rez wching 90 percent 
on everything in the United States that was sold, and 7 percent of $29 
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billion, if I figure correctly, is $2,030 million. $2,039 eee was 7 
percent of all the crops sold in the United States last yea 

Then you could have paid to every producer, whether i be cotton 
wheat, tobacco or apples, milk, livestock, caraway seed, anything 
else—you could have paid to every producer in the United States 90 
percent of parity, and your cost would have been, on his total crop, 
not two-thirds of it, but on his total crop, the cost to the Government 
would have been $2,030 million and yet this talk about how it would 
cost $10 billion. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesoia, 

Mr. Anpresen. I said at the time the Brannan plan was up for con- 
sideration that I estimated the cost at that time on all commodities to 
be around $10 billion. Those are present figures. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. These are present figures. Let us talk about 
present figures, then, instead of talking about something 15 years ago. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. Not just yet. J will in a moment. I want to get this 
clear: That there is no possibility, if you apply a direct-payment pro- 
gram across the board to ever ybody in the United States and on a 100 
percent of everything that is produced, whether sold domestically or 
exported, the implication that it would cost us $10 billion, or even the 
$5 billion as the Secret: iry intimated here last week—and he got his 
figures just half as low as they are today—but even that implication 
is just two and one-half times what you could possibly spend if you 
spent every cent needed to bring everybody in the United States up to 
90 percent of parity. 

Let us start out with some clearing up of these fantastically exag- 
gerated figures about what it might cost and let us go to lookin at 
this thing as to what it actually costs, as to whether or not we might 
make a saving. 

Let us look at the figures instead of looking at somebody’s charge 
that this is the Brannan plan. This committee considered exactly 
this type of plan—exactly this type of plan 3 years ago and voted it. 
[ voted for it. We had the support of the Secretary of Agriculture 

At that time it was not the Brannan plan. It was the Benson plan 
then. It was the same plan that was acimented this morning for cot- 
ton. It was not the Brannan plan. It was the Benson plan. 

Now, I do not claim this to be the Benson plan nor the Brannan plan. 
This is a plan which I hope will bring some prosperity to Asai 
farmers, and give American crops an opportunity to continue to be 
competitive, both in the world and in the domestic market. This is 
the plan that our beloved former chairman, Mr. Hope, laid out before 
us on half a dozen occasions for wheat except that he had some compli- 
cations as to get the money. 

The money all comes out of the taxpayers. It has to. There is not 
any other way of getting money in Government. This talk about the 
wool bill not coming out of the taxpayers is just so much bunk. It is 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. It is paid by checks on 
the Treasury of the United States. The checks are not drawn on a 
sand bank. The checks are drawn on the Treasury of the United 
States, and the Treasury of the United States does not get money 
except that it gets it through taxes. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Betcuer. Let us get the record straight. Under the two-price 
system for wheat not a dime comes out of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hope did not propose a two-price system for wheat. 
He proposed a one-price system for wheat. He always proposed a one- 
price system for wheat in which you sold certificates. You had to buy 
those certificates before you could mill a bushel of wheat. 

Mr. Belcher. The taxpayer did not pay a dime of it. 

Mr. Poacr. The American people had to pay for it by law. 

Mr. Betcuer. You said the American taxpayer. If they did not 
eat bread, they did not pay a dime of it. 

Mr. Poacr. I think everybody in the United States eats bread. 

Mr. Bexcuer. Not necessarily. If they do, they do not eat it be- 
cause they are taxpayers, but because they are hungry. 

Mr. Poace. The law requires it. 

Mr. Bercuer. The law did not require you to eat bread; it did not 
require you to pay any part of it unless you wanted to. Under this 
system you pay whether you want to or not. I am not getting into 
that argument. 

The point I wanted to clear up was you said a while ago, under 
the present system—and I am not subscribing to the theory that it costs 
$10 billion and I do not know whether it would cost anything, but I 
want to get this cleared up—if we take off all controls, is this year’s 
crop going to be the maximum that could be paid under this? 

This is not going to increase production, if we are not going to be 
able to permit the farmers to plant more and harvest more under this 
system. What advantage are you going to have, and if you are, then 
is it not going to cost more money than it would cost this year? 

Mr. Poacr. How many questions have you asked? 

Mr. Asprrr. I wonder if we could not question the witness a little 
bit. 

Mr. Betcuer. I have listened to a 20-minute speech and I would like 
to correct 1 or 2 of the misstatements made in it. 

Mr. Poaae. May I proceed here a moment? I think we should 
make it clear that we are talking here basically about the question of 
whether or not the United States Government should continue the 
present policy of pricing cotton higher than the world market, higher 
than many synthetic fibers on the domestic market, or whether we 
should let that price drop to the world price; let American cotton be 
as competitive as fibers produced anywhere else in the world, and at 
the same time provide an income in some form for the producer 
thereof that will enable him to live on somewhat comparable standards 
to other American farmers. 

American farmers as a whole do not enjoy an income comparable to 
American city people. The income for American farmers is a little 
over $800 a year for all people on the farm. The income for nonfarm 
people is a little over $2,000 per year. Those were the figures for last 
year. 

So our American farmers do not enjoy anything comparable to city 
people’s income anyhow, but we are asking that the cotton farmer be 
allowed to enjoy an income somewhat comparable to other farmers. 
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I do not think that is wrong. I do not think there is anything vicious 
or bad about that. 

We know that we cannot sell cotton on the world market at prices 
high enough to enable that cotton farmer to enjoy that income, even 
comparable with other farmers, if he has got to depend entirely on 
the price that he gets for that cotton, because that price is down, as 
we see here, in the neighborhood of 26 cents. 

What did you say this morning, Mr. Henican ? 

Mr. Rogers. 'They sold Middling inch in the world market for next- 
year delivery at 27.37. 

Mr. Poace. That is a good deal higher than immediate delivery or 
a good deal higher than the farmer could get. 

“Mr. Rogers. This season 27.66; somewhat higher. 

Mr. Poser. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir; the CCC sold 82,000 bales under program A, 
which means delivery prior to August 15, at 27.66, an average price. 

Mr. Poace. I think you will agree that 27.66, which is about 75 per- 
cent of parity, will not return to the producer of that cotton an in- 
come comparable to other farming groups; that that is so low that 
you simply cannot expect him to succeed, continuing to grow cotton, 
even at those prices, which are better than we have seen at some other 
times. 

So the proposal here—and I think there has been some disposition 
to prejudge this proposal—is that we try to let this cotton move at 
one price, the same price domestically and for export, let it move 
freely through the normal channels of trade, through the regular, 
established cotton marketing institutions, rather than through the CC GC 
operation ; let it move as free as cotton ever moved, or as cotton moves 
anywhere else in the world today. 

Let the cotton move freely again. Let it move at the world price, 
but recognize that in so doing it gets priced so low that you cannot 
export the farm line without a compensatory payment. We could 
do the same thing with wool. We could let the producer of wool 
take 40 cents a pound. That was the price of wool last year. It is 
over 50 now, I realize. Of course, we do not let him do that. We let 
him take that in the market. That is all ‘he gets in the market, but 
we pay him the difference between that and 106 percent of parity, 
not 90. We pay him the difference between what he gets in the market 
and 106 percent of parity. We pay the man who produces sugar not 
90, but about 98 percent of parity; the difference between what sugar 
brings in the world market and approximately 98 percent of parity. 

We see that those producers get a return that gives them a reason- 
able livelihood. I do not think ; anybody is kie king about it. I think 
we all recognize it is rather a sound proposition; that it is all right to 
see that we get that income that way, and it is working very nicely. 

I do not know that we can put it on any kind of political basis. 
I think both sides voted for the wool bill. I think people all around 
supported it. The Secretary supported it and I supported it. 

I do not see that we need ‘claim that because it has a certain brand 
on it it is all good or it is all bad. Certainly Mr. Brannan supported 
compensatory payment—not the kind that is being proposed here, but 
he did suggest compensatory payment, so there are those who say, 
and unfortunately just last week I heard a beautiful statement here 
urging us to set aside these political feelings but now from the same 
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source I hear that because Mr. Brannon once supported this thing he 
must condemn it. 

Do you know the daddy of the Republican Party said back one- 
hundred-sixty-some-odd years ago, when we passed our first tariff bill, 
and that was Alexander Hamilton, he said, “Of course, if you are to 
have a tariff for industry, you must ‘give the farmer a bounty.” 

The bounty is the same thing that is being proposed here. That 
is what we are proposing, a bounty for the farmer, in recognizing the 
truth of Alexander Hamilton’s position. 

He said, “Of course, if we give industry a tariff, you must pay the 
farmer a bounty.” We have recognized for a long time that the farmer 
had to sell on a free market. He had to buy on a protected market. 
We refused to give him the bounty that Alexander Hamilton said 
he should be given. 

Apparently some of us take that position because there was a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that somebody did not like, and I disagree with 
him quite often, who advocated the same thing and because he had 
advocated it, presumably from here on out there will be Members of 
this Congress who will say that you should never consider that, be- 
cause that fellow advocated somewhat like it. It is true. He did not 
advocate it for the purpose that we are suggesting now, not in the 
way it is suggested now, and he did not advocate it for the ¢ rops sug- 
gested now, but he advocated it for other commodities, therefore thus 
condemning it forever. It seems to me that is a rather short-sighted 
viewpoint. : 

Mr. Henican. May I refresh your memory for a second, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henican. We had this program in agriculture before. They 
did not call it the Brannan or Benson plan. I think they called it the 
Johnson plan. Mr. Johnson was a producer. We put it into effect for 
one season. I think it was the 1935 or 1936 season, and the net result 
was that cotton moved into normal channels, in normal export markets, 
domestic mills. 

The Government did not have anything to finance. I remember we 
estimated the cost of that program at $159 million. It actually cost 
the Government $39 million. It was known as the Oscar Johnson 
plan. 

Mr. ANpresEN. When wasthat ! 

Mr. Henican. 1935 or 1936. It worked very successfully. We 
did not need it after that. We are back to where we do need it now, 
J think. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, since we have discussed the general background, 
let us get down to the bills before us. We have before us a bill that 
differs somewhat from the viewpoint you have suggested. We have 
a bill before us, H. R. 877, which would pay the difference between 
the world market and 90 percent of parity on all of the crops. 

The other plans I do not believe have been suggested in bill form, 
but I do understand that there are certain groups—the American Cot- 
ton Producers Association and the Texas Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion—who have proposed a plan. I have a plan proposed by the Gin- 
ners, and I understand it is the same thing. 

Mr. Henican. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poace. They propose to separate, as you are suggesting, the 
domestic, or to make payments based upon a calculation of that por- 
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tion of the crop that goes into the dometic market, and that portion 
that goes into export, and to make payment only on that portion that 
goes into the domestic market, and there m: vy be a higher pay — on 
that portion that goes into the domestic market than would be sug- 
gested under H. R. 877. 

Under H. R. 877 we suggest 90 percent across the board. Of course, 
90 percent across the board gives the same amount of money to the 
farmer and the same cost to the Government that 100 percent of parity 
on your domestic portion of the crop would, considering two-thirds 
goes into the domestic market and one-third into the foreign market. 
The result would be almost exactly the same. 

Mr. Henican. | think so. 

Mr. Poace. The difference, then, would be one merely of bookkeep- 
ing, if you paid as much as 100 percent on the domestic portion of 
the product. 

There is a bookkeeping difference. There may be an advantage to 
segregating these in your calculations, because I recognize that there 
are a great many people who are more inclined to support things be- 
cause of the name than they are because of any reasoning that they 
have reasoned out. 

Mr. Rocers. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I think that there might 
be a very good reason for making a difference between the two. I think 
we all recognize that when we make a change, you are going to have 
to keep some semblance of control to get the house in order. You 

cannot turn this thing absolutely loose in season. 

I believe it is the plan to develop our export market, even more 
than what we have today, and if you separate the two the farmer is 
always protected on that part of his production that goes into domestic 
consumption. 

The efficient farmer who feels that he can successfully compete in 
the world market would then be given the opportunity of getting his 
share of the market, so that there could be a very distinct advantage in 
separation. 

Mr. Poaar. I do not quite understand you, Mr. Rogers. I under- 
stand that the old domestic allotment. plan contemplates letting a 
man grow all he wants to for export. I do not understand that these 
plans propose that. Certainly this one that I have written out here 
in my hand does not propose that. 

Mr. Rogers. No, but the idea behind it is in mind: That eventually 
they would allow the farmer to broaden his acreage. 

Mr. Poagr. I think that is certainly true. I think that is true of 
any of these. I think they would result in an increase in acreage 
because it would result in an increase in demand. 

The only way I see that you can get and justify an increase in 
acreage is through an increase in demand, an increase in sales, I 
think that any of these payment plans would result in an increase 
in sales, both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I think your greatest increase would probably be at 
home, rather than abroad. There are two sales at home for every sale 
abroad. I think the demand is just as great in the North staan 
mills as any mill in Europe. I think you would probably find : 
greater increase in sales at home than you would abroad. 
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It would be my hope that you would. Any of these plans contem- 
plate increasing the sales. I think they will result in it. I think either 
one of them will result in it. Of course, if you can increase sales, you 

can justify increasing acreage. 

Personally, I would have some misgivings about the increases pro- 
posed in this plan. 

Mr. Henican, That plan contemplates an increase in acreage some- 
where above 21 million acres as compared to the present allocations 
of 17.4 

Now, Mr. Poage, you might be interested to know in all the dis- 
cussions that have taken place in this meeting, I think it is the con- 
sensus of the meeting that a 25-, 26- or 27-cent price to domestic mills, 
consumption of cotton in America would go up to somewhere aaa 
11 million or 12 million bales, against our estimate this season of 8% 
million. 

Price does play a function. As I say, that is the consensus, the 
general trade idea, that if we had a 25-, 26- or 27-cent price for cotton 
to domestic mills, consumption would go up in America of American 
cotton somewhere between 11 million and 12 million bales, as com- 
pared to our $34 million estimate for this season. 

Mr. Poace. You are confirming exactly what I said. It is my 
thought and hope that you would get an even greater increase in 
domestic consumption than in foreign consumption. 

Mr. Henican. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Whether you make the payment on the entire crop or 
whether you make it on two-thirds of the crop, or whether you make 
it on 64.2 percent of the crop, as is actually Keared out in this bill, 
in any event it is but a bookkeeping transaction as far as this legis- 
lation is concerned because this proposal of the Texas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation—and I understand the American Producers’ Associates is the 

same thing—proposes to let each bale sell. There would be no tagging 

of domestic cotton as against export cotton, but let each bale sell, and 
let the producer receive his compensation, based upon a fractional 
percentage, which they calculate to be 64.2 percent. 

He would get the payment on 64.2 percent of all of the pounds of 
cotton that he sells, wherever he sells them and for whatever purpose 
he sells them. 

Mr. Henican. Or to put it another way, if it was estimated that we 
needed 14 million bales, 9 million domestic and 5 million foreign, he 
would be paid 9/14. He would be paid full compensation on the 9 
million bales domestically consumed and a smaller payment on the ex- 
port market consumption. 

Mr. Poacr. The only difference between the proposal] that you gen- 
tlemen have made this morning and the bill that is now before us is, 
as I understand it, the calculation on which you base the payment, 
and you would pay it on the 9/14. You w ould pay a higher rate on 
9/14 than H. R. 877 would pay on 100 percent of the crop. 

Mr. Henican. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, it is true that this proposal, the Ginners’ and 
American Producers Associates proposal, has in it a further item that 
is not in H. R. 877 of increasing the acreage this year. 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It would be increased by 31% million acres. They pro- 
pose to increase the acreage this year by 3.5 million acres. That is the 
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reason they bring the support price down to 92 percent of parity in- 
stead of maintaining it at the 100 percent that was originally sug- 


gested for the domestic portion of the crop; is that not it? 


Mr. Henican. It is 1959. 

Mr. Rogers. It is not this year they propose to increase the acreage. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. When I say this year, I mean 
it is for next year we are making the calculation. 

Mr. Henican. That is a voluntary action on the part of the pro- 
ducer. He can do it if he wishes to. In other words, it will make 
the allocation of 21 million acres, but the farmers do not have to pro- 
duce them unless they wish to, facing the fact that he may have to 
take a lower price. 

Mr. Poage. It is immaterial whether he does it now or on the 17,300,- 
000. He does not have to plant seed. There is a practical amount the 
farmer has to plant because, in the first place, he has no other way to 
make a living. 

Mr. Henican. But he would be facing the fact that he was going 
to receive a smaller income, or less income from that part of his crop 
which was produced for the export market. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not understand you. 

Mr. Henican. Every producer, as I understand the program—and 1 
think I understand the program—is going to be given actually, until 
we get this thing adjusted, two allocations: An allocation for domestic 
production and freedom for export and an allocation for export. He 
will be paid 9/14 or 5/14. 

Mr. Rogers. A part of his production would have to go into the free 
market. 

Mr. Poace. I do not understand that under this bill any portion of 
any individual’s production would have to go into any particular 
market. As we just said a moment ago, if I bri ing in 10 bales of cot- 
ton, I sell it on the market, I sell it for, say, 27 cents. I am paid an 
adjustment payment which is 64.2 percent of what it would be if all of 
it were considered domestic cotton. 

It is arbitrarily figured—I think that is for a matter of ease, and 
I think it is practic: ‘al— there is an arbitrary calculation that nine- 
fourteenths of it is going to be consumed on the domestic market, 
although I sell the 10 bales to the same man and it goes to the same 
place. 

The whole 10 bales may go to export, or go to a domestic mill. 
You do not mean to suggest this bill hema ites tagging my cotton 
and giving me the right to sell 2 bales on the domestic market and 1 
on the fore eign market, like the old domestic allotment plan, do you? 

Mr. Henican. No. It averages out. 

Mr. Poacr. This does not make a bit of difference where my cotton 
is sold. I can sell it directly to the mill if I can make him buy it. I 
can unload it on his dock and I will only get paid for nine-fourteenths 
of it. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. On the other hand, I can haul it to Galveston and ship 
it and I will still get paid for nine-fourteenths of it. That is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. Roeers. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. There is not any division. There is not any allotment 
in this. I am not given allotment acres and told on these particular 
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acres I can grow cotton for domestic production, and on these, that 
is for foreign consumption. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir. It is not. 

Mr. Poage. I do not see that there is any advantage here. I do not 
see how it gives a man any greater leeway to grow for export than 
H. R. 877 does. I will not find fault with it. ‘I will be glad to buy 
your proposal. I am not going to be cantankerous about the details of 
this thing. I think the important thing is to establish the principle, 
so we will let cotton move at the world price and we are going to pay 
the farmer the difference between the world price and a fair price, 
whether we do it by paying 100 percent on two-thirds of his crop, or 
by paying him 90 percent of the full crop. 

You could pay him 120 percent on one-third of his crop and get 
about the same results. I think it would be rather foolish to do it, but 
there is advantage in segregating this. I think I can see some. I 
think I can see some psychological advantage, at least. 

I do not see any practical advantage, but I can see some psychologi- 
eal advantage, an advantage to make the appeal a little greater, and 
I think you have got to take those things into consideration. 

I am perfectly willing to say if there is that kind of advantage, let 
us make the division and do the bookkeeping, and the bookkeeping will 
not cost much, but that is all I can see there is to it. 

Mr. Jonrs. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Poaeer. | yield. 

Mr. Jonxs. I think maybe I do not have a clear under standing of 
what we are talking about here, but my understanding was that under 
this proposal, we were intending to provide payments to the producer 
on a domestic allotment. In other words, that would have to be fixed, 
and we have just suggested that it would be fixed on the basis of the 9 
million domestic and the 5 million export. 

He would get that, but the loan price that the Secretary would fix 
on cotton would be below the world price, and that, in itself, would be 
a deterrent for at least some people, but those people, or the producers 
you are talking about, if he thinks he can produce cotton, are only 
protected ata figure below the world pr ice. 

It has been tentatively suggested that the loan price be fixed at 5 
percent below the world price. I do not believe anybody could have 
much objection to that. 

Then we would have to write in the bill the guaranty for the domestic 
payment or the payment would only go to this domestic allotment. 
That is his proportion, and that would ‘be fixed on the suggested basis 
of this 9 and 5. That is the way I get the proposal. I think that is 
sound for this reason. If we can get the loan price below the world 
market we know that we are going to compete with synthetics both at 
home and abroad, and we know that that difference on the domestic 
production that he is going to be paid will in all probability be less 
than what the present program is costing. There have been different 
figures. I think no one is in a position to tell exactly what the pro- 
gram is going to cost but it seems that it might be around $270 million 
on the basis of the $30 a bale, that is, if ever ything stays about the same 
proportion that it is now. I think there would be a little difference. 
You do not have a 2-price system but you do have a 2-allotment system 
there. 

Mr. Poace. Is it not true that actually there are not two allotments? 
Just one allotment is made. Let us say you are allotted 100 acres of 
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cotton. Of that 64.2 acres would be the domestic allotment under this 
pattern. If you saw fit, however, to reduce your allotment I think 
what Mr. Henican has spoken about—and I want to apologize because 
I am not sure that I caught it right—I think what he is suggesting is 
that if you see fit to reduce your production below the 100 acres allot- 
ment if you cut it down to 64.2, then on the production of 64.2 acres you 
would be entitled to receive 100 percent adjustment payment there 
rather than 64.2 adjustment payment. Your adjustment payment will 
rise if you reduce your acreage. You will have only one allotment. 
You will not however have two allotments as has been suggested. 
You will not have an allotment for domestic production and ‘another 
allotment for foreign production. You will have a total allotment. 
Of that total allotment a factor which I suppose changes each year, a 
factor which currently is just under two-thirds, will “be allocated to 
your domestic production. Presumably two-thirds of that crop would 
go into the domestic mills if nothing were done. Call it roughly two- 
thirds. Consequently if you cut your allotment by one-third then all 
of what is grown on the same quota could receive 100 percent adjust- 
ment factor. Isthat really what you had in mind? 

Mr. Henican. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Poace. It would not be two allotments. It would be one allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Henican. Pursuing the example which we have used in the 
discussions, as you recall, Mr. Jones, suppose a producer had an allot- 
ment of 140 acres on the one-third-two-third basis, roughly 90 acres 
would be eligibie for domestic consumption. If he planted the whole 
i40 acres he would be paid this two-thirds payment on the whole 
thing, but if he planted only the 90 acres he would get 90 percent, 
90 over 90. The other way we get 90 over 140, let us say. Don’t you 
see / 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. 

Mr. Henican. It would be voluntary. 

Mr. Poage. That is the reason you think this might tend to reduce 
acreage / 

Mr. Henican. It would definite ly reduce acreage to the farmer who 
cannot compete at the world price level, do you not see 4 

Mr. Jones. If the chairman would yield for just one comment, J 
do not want to confuse this thing and what I am saying is not included 
in the agreement * “4 was reached, but since studying this proposal I 
have wondered if it would be practical if we were giving the acre 
allotment to the puosile on practically the same basis as we have in 
the past on a historical basis and then give each producer a domestic 
allotment in bales. In that way you could fix the maximum cost 
that this program would be, regardless. In other words, give hin 
an acre allotment on the domestic consumption and he would be paid 
for that. Then if the fellow wanted to produc e just that acre allot- 
ment which he is given on the basis of that you would have that cost 
fixed all the way across and would know exactly the maximum that 
the program could cost, because even then some of the people who 
got a domestic bale allotment would not produce that and that would 
tend to bring the cost down. 

That is not in this proposal but I think that we might explore 
whether it would be practical to do that. I think that would have 
two effects. It would give protection particularly to the smaller pro- 
ducer who wants to produce at a fixed cost, and then the fellow who 
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wanted to produce for the world market would have a guaranty only 
of a loan 5 percent below the world price and I do not think that 
would cost the Government anything at all. I think that is one of the 
features that we might explore. I think there might be some merit 
in considering that. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Henican. I definitely believe so, except I suggest that you do 
not use that allocation of baleage because a producer does not like that 
at all. 

Mr. Jones. I know the producer does not like it, but then there are 
a lot of things that other people do not like about the program. 
I do not want to discredit you because I know your industry has done 
a lot of work and a lot of concessions were made by everyone here. 
I know that they are trying to arrive at a program which would cost 
less money. I think we all know that the public is getting tired of 
these costs going to the farmer. I think the program they have sug- 
gested will bring it down. The suggestion I was making would go 
just a little further and I think it might even improve the suggestion. 
hat is my only thought. It is not included in this proposal at all. 

Mr. AnpreEsen. Will the gentleman yield for further questions? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. AwnpresEn. I have become somewhat confused over this discus- 
sion. I want to clarify in my mind just exactly what your organiza- 
tion recommends. As I understand it, you want a free market for 
cotton. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. } 

Mr. Anpresen. That is clear to me now. If the price level on cot- 
ton should sink, say, 15 cents a pound, then you would favor compensa- 
tory payments to the producers of the difference between whatever 
the world price might be and 90 or 100 percent of parity for what is 
used in this country. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anvresen. That is all. 

Mr. Henican. That is not entirely correct, Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to state the position of the exchange is a 
free market. We would like to see that accomplished by just having 
the Government step out of the business, but we are practical people 
and we know that you cannot do that overnight because we have had 
these programs and plans now for some 20 or 25 years and you just 
do not get rid of those things overnight. We do not know of any better 

lan suggested than the one that we have worked with just recently. 

Ve are not wedded to this. If someone has a better plan to offer we 
would be behind it just as strongly because what we really stand for is 
a free and unhampered market. 

Mr. Anpresen. You understand of course in a free market the price 
moves up and down ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I have been on this committee when cotton was 5 
cents a pound, which was not a good situation. 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. We can conceive that the price will go lower than 
26 cents in the world price, but irrespective of what the price level is, 
von favor a free market ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask either one or both 
the witnesses if they feel there is an emergency in the cotton situation. 
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Mr. Roerrs. As far as the exchanges are concerned, yes, sir, we do, 

but we also believe that it is opportune at this time to change the pro- 

ram for cotton because we think that the surplus position in cotton 
is pretty close to solution. 

Mr. Simpson. Is the cotton producer making money or losing 
money ? 

Mr. Roaerrs. I can only guess, sir, that he is making money. If he 
still grows it he must be making money. I cannot speak for every 
cotton farmer. 

Mr. Srvpson. I will ask the gentleman on the right. Do you feel 
that there is an emergency in the cotton situation today? 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Simpson, you have to go back somewhat. His- 
tory will show that this high nonrecourse loan has not worked. On 
three occasions since this program was inaugurated we have accumu- 
lated unnecessary and burdensome surpluses. On two occasions we 
liquidated those surpluses because of war. Now we are in the third ac- 
cumulation of surpluses and, thank God, we have no war. So the only 
way we are Neuktiediong is on a giveaway program. We are selling 
cotton from 6 to 8 cents a pound under what our domestic mills 
can buy. It is about to be liquidated, if it is not already liquidated, and 
therefore I think the cotton industry from the producer right through 
to the domestic consumer is of the opinion that 1t is now time to change 
to something else. So to that extent we have been in an untenable 
situation. 

Fundamentally—and I think you will agree with this—God did not 
give us acres to reduce. He gave us acres to farm. The second thing 
is, he also, I think, fundamentally said, “What you produce on these 
acres use, do not store in Government warehouses.” That is all we 
have been doing—storing cotton in Government warehouses. 

Mr. Srmpson. I have been on this committee 12 years and I have 
never seen anything but emergencies. Regardless of what basic crop 
it is or perishables or what place it is in the United States, it is always 
an emergency. Apparently there is an emergency in cotton just as 
we felt there was an emergency in corn. 

Mr. Hentoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. What, in your opinion, will this program cost ? 

Mr. Henican. We gave you an estimate of what the cotton program 
would cost. 

Mr. Simpson. I am sorry, I was not here. I would like to have it 
repeated. 

r. Hentcan. Under what has been proposed we thought the maxi- 
mum cost would be about $30 a bale on 9 million bales, $270 million, 
sir. 

Mr. Simpson. That would be the cost to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try or somebody. 

Mr. Henican. That is the maximum; yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Is that over and above the present costs of the cotton 
program ? 

Mr. Henican. I do not know. There is so much juggling of figures 
it is pretty hard, but I think the Secretary told you here that the liq- 
uidation of the cotton surplus in this particular instance had cost 
$600 million up to date. 

Mr. Suneson. Somebody from the Agriculture Department testified 
that under Public Law 480 it would take 10 years to get rid of all the 
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surpluses at the rate they are going. Do you think the cotton program 
has about worked itself out? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. I understood you to say that you were opposed to the 
so-called soil bank; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hentoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. Did I understand you right ? 

Mr. Hentoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. Are you opposed to the conservation reserve? 

Mr. Henican. No, sir. 

Mr. Srtrson. Then you are not opposed to the so-called soil bank? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, 1 am,sir. I think there is a difference. 

Mr. Srmpson. Then you are not opposed to the soil bank as far as 
the conservation reserve is concerned ? 

Mr. Henican. I think anything that we do to conserve our acreage 
in the right manner and to build our acreage up is a good program. 

Mr. Srupson. Your statement, as I understood you, was that you 
were opposed to the soil bank? 

Mr. Hentcoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. But you are not opposed to that part of the soil bank 
which constitutes a conservation reserve? 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

Mr. Srmrson. Then you are only half opposed to it, because there are 
two phases to the so-called soil bank ? 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

Mr. Smpson. Being from Tlinois and from a corn area, why should 
T vote for a cotton emergency when nobody down here seems to want 
to recognize the corn emergency ? 

Mr. Henican. We recognize the corn emergency. 

Mr. Simpson. You do? 

Mr. Wentcan. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. A lot of the Representatives did not or they did not 
recognize the acreage reserve day before yesterday. 

Mr. Granr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sunpson. Not now. In my opinion in the 12 years I have 
served on this committee they have never let a farm program stay 
in effect long enough to know whether it will work or will not work, 
and the FLquae of Representatives on the so-called acreage reserve 


soil bank proved it. It is proved when vou consider that in 1935 we 
had a. cotton program which began to work, but it was changed. 
Nobody, Repub licans or. Democrats, ever let a program stay in effect 
long enough to know whether it would work or not. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Simpson, did you ever think that possibly your 


corn prob lem gets back to the present t agricultural polic y of reducing 
acres, taking acres out of production of one crop ‘and putting the -m 
into Sion 2 What have we done in the South with our cotton acres 

Mr. Srarrson. The dear old South started out with five basic ¢ rops: 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts. Then under the acreage 
layout they planted corn. The corn acreage has doubled, which 
places 12 more States in the commercial corn area than there were 
to start with. The South now has six basic commodities. 

When they wrote the Basic Commodity Act in 1938 they never 
intended to put perishables and the kitchen sink and everything else 
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in the program. They felt if they controlled corn it automatically 
would control] the price of hogs and cattle. 

I still contend that due to Washington or something they never 
have let a program stay in effect long enough to know whether it will 
work or not. 

Now I will yield. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. I think it is too late now. 

Mr. Simpson. 1 have gone into this bill and, as one member of 
this committee, I cannot see why I should vote for $270 million, your 
estimated cost, for a cotton program when nobody seems to want to 
recognize the soil bank. We spent $500 million last year on the soil 
bank and now we vote to throw it out the window. 

Mr. Henican. Mr. Simpson, I think you are voting more money 
now to finance the present cotton program. 

Mr. Simpson. I can only state my position. If nobody wants to 
recognize the farm emergency in the central part of the United States, 
why should 1, coming from that area, recognize the cotton emergency ? 
Right now, as of the moment, I am not going to vote for it. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Granr. I thought he would repeat his statement. As one 
coming from a cotton section, vitally interested in cotton, I voted for 
the corn bill and voted for the soil bank the other day, so you are 
penalizing a friend as well as penalizing enemies. 

Mr. Simpson. I am _ talking about the majority. 

Mr. Grant. [can speak for the majority. 

Mr. Stmpson. I contend the fact that the members of Congress 
voted $500 million for the soil bank last year and voted to throw it 
out this year just confirms my statement they never let a farm program 
stay in effect long enough to know whether it will work or not work. 

Mr. Granv. In other words, you penalize the innocent as well as 
the guilty. 

Mr. Stmrson. I am getting penalized as well. 

Mr. Grant. Lam froma cotton section. 

Mr. Betcuer. | would like to make one statement. I am not going 
to vote for or against anybody’s bill because of the author, the ma- 
jority or minority or anybody else. Iam going to vote on any bill on 
its merits. 

Now I want to see if I can get 3 or 4 questions cleared up about this 
bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Srmrson. Pardon me. There is one other little statement I 
want to make. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Belcher may yield to you. Do you yield? 

Mr. Bencuer. I yield. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Belcher yields. 

Mr. Srurson. The vice chairman of the committee quoted Alexander 
Hamilton. It seems to me there was a very prominent American by 
the name of Thomas Jetlerson who stated, “Were we told by W ashing- 
ton when to sow or reap we would soon want bread.” If Thomas were 
here today that would not apply. We have it running out our ears. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Here is the question. I donot know whether you can 
answer the question or whether the author of the bill can, but I would 
like to get it cleared up. 
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As I understand, the bill H. R. 877 will not change the present sys- 
tem of making acreage allotments. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. Now we will take in round numbers the farmer who 
has 100 tillable acres. Under the average he would have about a 64- 
acre allotment. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Poace. Something like that. 

Mr. Brevcuer. Let us take 65 acres. The figure is not important to 
my question. 

The farmer who plants 65 acres under your bill would be entitled 
to the full difference between 75 percent of parity or the average mar- 
ket price and 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Bextcuer. Would the man who plants 100 acres suffer any 
penalty ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Under H. R. 877 there is no special penalty for violat- 
ing the regulations and orders. It does not repeal the present law 
which imposes a penalty of 50 percent of the support price. So if 
he got 90 percent he actually would get only 45; he would have to 
pag, 50 percent of what he got back in penalty. 

Mr. Beucuer. In other words, the penalty provision would still be 
in effect against a man who planted 100 acres? 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Bexvcuer. If he planted 100 acres he would pay a 50 percent 
penalty, and then what would he be entitled to under the. bill / 

Mr. Poace. There is nothing at all in 877 which relates to penalties 
one way or the other. He first would have to pay the penalty, which 
would be 45 percent of parity. Then he would get 90 percent of parity, 
which would leave him a net of 45 percent. 

Mr. Bevcurr. Ninety percent of the entire 100 acres ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Yes, he would. 

Mr. Betcurr. Then under your bill there would be no advantage 
at all to complying with the acreage allotment except to escape that 
penalty. 

Mr. Poage. You are trying to get the facts, 1know. I stated that the 
bill did not refer to payments at all, but it does limit the payments 
to cooperators. Of course, cooperators are those who comply with 
their acreage allotments. 

Mr. Beicuer. In other words, the man who plants 100 would not 
be entitled to anything. If he does not stay within his allotment 
under the bill he would not be entitled to anything. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. That clears up the point, and that is all. 

Mr. Poace. Allright. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. No questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Does anyone else want to ask a question ? 

Mr. Jongs. I do not think I do, Mr. Chairman, because I am hoping 
that within a very short time we will have a bill in here which will 
embody these other plans, the suggestions which have been made here 
today. While I have been very much interested in H. R. 877, still 
the results of this conference cause me to believe that we should con- 
sider some of these other suggestions which I think would make the 
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bill more acceptable to everyone and still retain practically everything 
that you have in your bill. 

Mr. Poagr. I was very much disappointed that the Member advo- 
cates of all of the proposals were not present today. 

Mr. Jones. I think the reason they are not here is that they are 
trying to get some language so we can get it down in black and white. 

Just to talk about a proposal here and still not have it before the 
committee is rather difficult. I think we could proceed more expedi- 
tiously if we had a bill before us with everything down there. 

Mr. Poace. That is true, but the trouble is we are reaching the end 
of this session. 

Mr. Jones. I think by the end of this week we can have that bill 
prepared. 

Mr. Poace. I hope they will come because certainly there is no dis- 
position on my part to say that H. R. 877 was handed down from 
Mount Sinai or is the last word which will be handed down, because 
it is nothing of that kind. It is just an attempt to try to get this prin- 
ciple before the Congress. I believe we have gotten the principle be- 
fore the people. I hope that they will come in with some suggestions 
which may improve it. As I said to our witness, certainly I find no 
fault. If you want to divide the payments into two groups I find no 
fault with doing so if there is any advantage to be gained. I think 
there is considerable question about the advisability of tying this 
swapping of acreage for price onto a bill of this kind. Again this is 
purely a matter of conjecture on my part because I do ‘not know. 
Maybe it would be desirable, but I am not at all sure that it would be 
desirable to tie them together. If it is, let us tie them together. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I might say I have talked to many 
people down through my area ‘and I feel and I think the C ongress feels 
or at least a lot of people feel that any time that we get something 
we are going to have to pay for it. I think that the average farmer 
is interested i in trying to get more acreage. I know that Congress is 
not going to up the acreage allotment on the present price-support 
system. I think that many farmers are willing to sacrifice some of 
the price to get more acres ‘to help out the other segments in the com- 
munity. I know in our area we have reached the limit of acreage 
reduction. We cannot reduce our acreage any further. I think that 
by getting a few more acres we can sacrifice some price and let the 
farmer absorb some of that and the Government absorb some. Then 
getting the loan level set at less than the world price we can increase 
our exports and continue at least somewhat on the basis that the Secre- 
tarv has been selling this surplus. I do not want to do anything which 
will put us in the position of not being able to meet the world demands 
and to take us out of the competition that we have gotten into. I 
want todothat. I think if we do that we can look forward to increased 
acreage. That is why I am interested in the plan which has been sug- 
gested here and I would be interested in any plan which would give 
us the opportunity to show justification to increase acres. I think we 
could go to the Congress and show that this plan would actually cost 
less and would put us back in business. I think that everyone has 
reached the same conclusion as expressed here, that this land should 
be putin production. Ithink we can do that. 
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I also feel that if we could get a definite amount for bonus support 
and could go before the Congress and say “This is what it is going to 
cost” or at least put a limit on what it is going to cost, we w ould have 
a much better chance of getting it thr ough C ongress. 

That is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henican. May I say one final thing. Mr. Poage, I agree with 
Mr. Jones that your bill and what will be. proposed to this committee 
are pretty close. I think they could dovetail the whole thing. 

Mr. Poacr. Please understand I am open to other suggestions which 
offer the possibility of public acceptance that you probably cannot get 
for H. R. 877. 

Mr. Jones. I think also the proposal that they have down there 
embodies a part of the so-called Farm Bureau plan. I think that we 
can bring it all together here and get the support, and if we can get 
those people together, then I think the Department will at least give us 
more consideration than they have in the past because I note that in 
877 we are starting out with the Department saying that they do not 
recommend it. I understand that we have passed bills which the 
Department has not recommended, but if we could come up with a bill 
which the Department could go along with, then I think we have a 
good chance to get it passed. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Would the gentleman abandon the present sales 
price on Government stocks which now, as I recollect, is 5 percent 
above, plus handling charges ? 

Mr. Jones. I think that would have to be abandoned. You would 
have to make it all one program. I think we would fix the loan price 
at the world price, but I think the Department would still just go on 
and sell cotton. That is my thought. That is not included in “here. 
That statement has not been made. I think the Department would 
just go on and sell competitively in the world market. 

Mr. Anpresen. Then you would also either fix by law or give the 
Secretary the authority to have a certain flexibility in moving the sup- 
port price up and down depending upon the world price. 

Mr. Jones. I think on the stocks that we have now we are going to 
have to continue that. We are pretty well rid of those stocks that we 
have now. We have that pretty well whipped. What we are trying 
to do now is to keep that from building up again. If we have the loan 
price at 5 percent below the world price. then I think this cotton can 
move freely in all the world markets. That is what we are trying to 
attain, as I see it. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is there not some danger that fixing a price 5 per- 
cent below the world price would bring the world price down to the 
loan price ? 

Mr. Jones. No; I do not think so, because, as I see this—maybe I 
have an incorrect interpretation on it—the Secretary is supposed to 
determine what the world price is. That loan price would have to be 
set, but not until the Secretary had a good idea of what the world price 

was. That should not affect the price of cotton. All the loan price 
is trying to do is not to put the producer in the position of being 
encouraged to produce for a loan. In other words, we are trying to 
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cut that out. We are trying to make him produce for sale. That was 
the idea of putting that in there, I believe. 

Mr. Henican. And at the same time give him some backstop in case 
of fire ; yes, in case of a panic. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. AnpresEN. It has been my observation in the years I have been 
on the committee and watching the world price and the domestic price 
that in a free market the price fluctuates sometimes quite rapidly day 
by day, and while we are getting 26 or 27 cents for cotton today, we 
mary have a big world crop this year and the price may be down 5 or 10 
cents lower. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that in the discussion 
with this group I gathered the feeling that they were quite surprised 
to see the volume of American cotton move at the price at which it did. 
I think that there is a feeling of confidence that this price has met com- 
petition and will tend to discourage overcompetition from foreign pro- 
ducers because, as a result of this selling program, American cotton 
has gained its place in foreign markets again. 

Mr. AnpREsEN. We lost “quite a bit of that market and increased 
foreign production at the time the 5-percent tax on cotton was pro- 
posed. That is the program you mentioned a little while ago. 

Mr. Henican. I do not recall. 

Mr. AnprESEN. There was a 5-cent bounty paid on cotton at that 
time. 

Mr. Henican. Yes. That was a processing tax. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I forget the name of this big firm down in New Or- 
Jeans which controls the mills. 

Mr. Henican. That is one of Mr. Poage’s friends; he will know the 
name. 

Mr. Anpresen. They went down into Mexico and South American 
countries and built up their own cotton production. They encouraged 
the increase in foreign production of cotton. ‘They were in the mar “ket 
to handle raw cotton; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Henican. No, sir; I do not agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. The facts will show that Iam correct on that. You 
probably were not in the market at that time. 

Mr. Henican. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Poage, may I say something to Mr. Andresen. He asked 
whether or not we retained the 105 percent of parity selling price. I 
think we could retain it, but we hope it would not be necessary. We 
would hope that the Government would have nothing to sell. 

Mr. Poage. If your cotton goes at the world price and your support 
price is less than the world price, certainly there would be no cotton 
going into.the loan. If there is no cotton going into the loan, it is 
purely hypothetical as to what price you could buy it for sale out of 
the loan ? 

Mr. Henican. You could retain it in case it developed, but we 
would hope that under this program the Government would not ac- 
cumulate surplus and we would keep moving into consumption at all 
times. 

Mr. Poagce. That is right. 

Mr. Jonrs. I think one thing ought to be added, Mr. Chairman. 
This bill contemplates that the Secretary would still have the author- 
ity to fix the national acreage allotment and it could be brought down. 
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I think the most of us would be willing to admit that in the past when 
we have voted to give some increased acreages, as Mr. Simpson said, 
we always have an emergency with us. If we had stayed with our 
program all the time we would not have gotten in quite as bad shape 
as we did, and certainly we would not be in the shape that we got into 
if we had had not placed an embargo on our cotton at a time that we 
thought we needed to conserve it here at home. We were insuring our- 
selves against the possibility of a war and that was thought advisable 
at the time. If we had stayed with the law and let the cotton still move 
we would not be in the trouble that we are in today. Those two things 
are both in the past. From that experience of the past I think we can 
avoid that in the future. With the Secretary being able to fix these 
acreage allotments we can still keep that from piling up in the future. 
JT am looking to that. For one, I do not think I would be inclined ever 
again to vote for added acres just because of some emergency, be- 
cause we got in trouble in the past. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions? Does either one of 
the witnesses care to say anything further ? 

Mr. Henican. No. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming 
down here. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MOSS, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, USDA 


Mr. Poace. We have two representatives of the Department here 
to speak about costs. I do not know whether you have any statement 
you want to make or whether you are simply available to answer our 
questions. Do you care to make any statement 4 

Mr. Moss. We do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Poage. We 
came really just to answer any questions we might be able to answer. 

Mr. Poagr. I would like to ask the committee and our guests right 
now to direct their attention to the present and proposed cotton price 
program, which is on each member’s desk and which gives some in- 
formation as to these costs. If you follow it you find that it outlines 
the machinery of the present program and the machinery under H. R. 
877. The next page attempts to evaluate the benefits of each program. 
Then we come to the third page which gives an estimate of the cost. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to ask the representative of the De- 
partment if the Department has presented a statement on any of these 


bills. 


STATEMENT OF J. FRANK COOKE, CHIEF OF COMMODITY PROGRAM 
BRANCH, COTTON DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, USDA 


Mr. Cooxr. They have presented one on H. R. 877. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the conclusion on that statement? Does 
the Department recommend against that bill? 

Mr. Poace. The question was raised a moment ago and I pointed 
out that this report from the Department has been read at each meet- 
ing we have had on this cotton problem. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. In the subcommittee. 
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Mr. Poaae. No, in the full committee, right here in these hearings. 
The Department presented this in March and it has been before us 
time and again. ‘There is no question and nobody argues about what 
the Department said. It recommends against the bill. 

Mr. AnpresENn. I am trying to find out for the record the position 
of the Department on this bill. 

Mr. Poacr. The Department position has been put in the record. 
The Department’s statement is in the record. The Department is 
against the bill. ‘The Department has always been against this bill. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. I thought you just introduced it. 

Mr. Poages. I introduced it back in January, the first day of this 
session. The bill has been introduced for many months. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Then let me ask you this. 

Mr. Poacr. It was introduced the first day of this session, and a 
similar bill was introduced in the last session. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Then the Department is opposed to the bill in its 
present form, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Have you made any estimates of the cost of the bill? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Andresen, when the Department reported on this 
bill no attempt was made at that time to prepare a detailed statement 
of estimated costs. ‘The report merely stated that, assuming parity 
at 3614 cents and assuming the production of a 10-million-bale crop, 
the cost of the payments would be at least $200 million, $200 million 
or more. 

Mr. Anpresen. That is supposing what world price for world 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Moss. That did not take into account the world price. That 
merely was the payment based on the difference between 90 percent 
and the higher of 75 percent of parity or the average price received 
by producers. 

Mr. Anpresexn. Then the cost was estimated on that basis, between 
75 and 99, at a round $200 million ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. Actually it was estimated on the basis of a 
little higher than 75 percent and 90, 

Mr. Anpresen. Assuming that the world price would sink to 15 
cents a pound, what would the cost then be at 90 percent of the parity 
as the basis for payment ? 

Mr. Moss. Of course, that is not in H. R. 877 and I do not believe 
we have a figure on what that cost would be. 

Mr. AnpreseN. I know it is not in there, but we have been discussing 
everything here this morning. 

Mr. Poacr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to know what the cost would be if the 
price of world cotton were to sink to 15 cents. 

Mr. Poacr. The cost would be exactly the same under it as it would 
with a price of cotton at 75 percent of parity because H. R. 877 runs 
from 75 to 90 percent parity. H. R. 877 pays the difference between 
either 75 percent of parity or the world price, whichever is the higher, 
and 90 percent of parity. It does not pay the difference between the 
world price if it sinks to 15 cents, There has been the suggestion that 
it should do that but that is not a part of H. R. 877 as now written. 
The Department did not make any such estimate because H. R. 877 
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does not provide for such a contingency. It would not be involved in 
H. R. 877. The Department made the estimate according to the terms 
of the bill and came up with $200 million. 

The Crrarrman. $200 million may be the amount involved if cotton 
went down to 75 percent of parity, but what is it now, at 77 

Mr. Moss. ‘That is the present rate ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Actually if you accept Mr. Poage’s bill 1 in the pres- 
ent situation it would be effective only to the extent of 2 points of 
parity, would it not, between 77 and 75 4 

Mr. Poaar. No, that is not correct. 

The Cuarrman. I see, 77 to 90. Under the bill you would carry 
the protection only two points of parity below what you have now ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. That is correct. 

The Cuatrrman. The liability would go two points below the sup- 
port now proposed. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. It was proposed by the previous witnesses that the 
loan price be fixed at 5 percent below the world price. You heard 
that this morning? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Have you any estimate on how much a proposal of 
that kind would cost ? 

Mr. Cooke. That would be a level of somewhere around 25 to 26 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Anpresen. Under prevailing world prices for cotton. 

Mr. Cooxe. That is right. Of course, if the world price, after you 
set a loan like that, goes away down below that lev el, the Department 
would naturally get “the cotton in the loan. It would be like some of 
the recent programs. Then it would depend on what the Government 
had to sell that cotton for as to what the loss would be. 

Mr. AnpresEN. As I understood it, the loan price would be 5 percent 
below the world level price and that would be flexible; if the wor ld 
price changed then the 5 percent figure would be reduced. 

Mr. Cooxe. That is true, but after you once established the loan 
rate for a particular year, you would not reduce it for that year. If 
you established it at 26 cents the first of August for the 1957 crop, 
say, then if the market dropped to 15 cents or 20 cents or 24 cents, 
you would not change the rate for the current year, I should think. 

Mr. Anpresen. In other words, as you understood the proposal 
here this morning, the 5 percent below the world price would be fixed 
for the year for ‘the crop and would not fluctuate depending on the 
fluctuation of the world price level ? 

Mr. Cooker. That is what I thought I understood. Some of the 
things were not explained fully and T am not sure of that. 

The Cuareman. Is that not exactly what you do now? 

Mr. Cooxr. That is right. We never change the loan rate Carine 
a marketing year after the rate is established finally for that ye 

The CHatrMAN. You fix the export price for the year. 

Mr. Anpresen. I understand that, but of course you also pay a sub- 
sidy to get rid of the cotton in the export market. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Cooxr. The cotton is being sold at below domestic price. It is 
being subsidized in a way, but you are not paying a direct subsidy. 
Cotton on which loans of, say, 32 or 33 cents a pound were made is be- 
ing sold for 26, 27, and 28 cents, depending on the quality of the cotton, 
of course. So in effect it isa subsidy. 
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The CHarrman. The difference in the program is that now the 
Government is sustaining a direct loss. The other way you make a 
direct payment to the farmer and you might avoid taking cotton/as a 
loan. 

Mr. Cooker. You certainly would unless the world market dropped 
below the level at which loan rates were established. 

The Cuarrman. Under the program you now have you {ix the price 
in the export market for 1 year. You do that very thing under the 
bill. 

Mr. Cooke. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. You could make the direct payment to the farmer 
without the Government taking a direct loss on it. 

Mr. Cooxe. When I said the rate when established for the year is 
not changed, I was referring to the support price. The export price 
could be changed. 

The Cuamman. I know it could be, but it would not be a good policy 
to change it. 

Mr. Cooke. That is true. And the Department so far has not. 

Mr. AnpreseN. How much is the export program costing the Gov- 
ernment now / 

Mr. Cooxr. That question is a hard one. It depends on what kind 
of answer you want. 

Mr. Anpresen. I want a correct answer. 

Mr. Cooke. When you say what it costs, do you mean for 1 year, 
for 1 crop? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. nee us say for the 1956 crop. 

The Crrainsan. Here are the facts from the statement of the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Cooke. You should realize that we have cotton in our inventory 
coming from 4 or 5 different crops. If you take the cotton from 4 or 5 
crops and bring it to 1 year and then dispose of it, you can have an 
enormous loss in that 1 year. 

Mr. ANprEsEN. Even though it comes from 4 or 5 crops, how much 
of a loss has the Government sustained for the last 12 months? 

Mr. Cooke. The Secretary’s figure there was $600 million ? 

The CHarrMan. $535 million. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is less 260. 

Mr. Poacse. You add that to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, you do not. 

Mr. Poace. Youadd the profit. It is gone now. 

The CHarrMan. One sentence: “The 9,300,000 bales of cotton sold 
under the export program during the past 15 months have been at a 
net loss of $535 million.” 

Mr. Cooke. That is 9 million bales of cotton from several crops and 
sold over—— 

The Cuatmrman. It would be difficult for you to answer Mr. An- 
dresen’s question because you do not deal with one crop at a time. 

Mr. Cooxe. I have before me the financial statement of the CCC 
for this fiscal year, from July 1 through March 31, and it shows that 
they have a net loss of $373 million for that period July 1 to March 31, 
and that, of course, includes some credits under Public Law 480. In 
other words when cotton is moved under Public Law 480 Commodity 
Credit gets its full reimbursement back and has no loss. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That cotton was taken in over a period of 2 or 3 or 
4 years? 
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Mr. Cooxe. That is correct. That is why it is hard to answer a 
question like that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yon cannot say they lost that much in one year 
because it is the result of 3 or 4 vears of operations. Is that not right? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, but this would not be the full loss under 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I understand that. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get that figure, $535 million. I have been 
trying to make the calculation my self. I never did arrive at the figure 
$535 million. How do you arrive at that figure? Is that taking 1 into 
consideration the profits which have accumulated and which have 
disappeared and adding the $300 million and some to it ¢ 

Mr. Cooke. No, that certainly would not be taking into considera- 
tion the profits. 

The Cuatrman. Then you have to add $267 million to the $535 
million ? 

Mr. Cooxr. Maybe I did not understand your question. 

The Cnarrman. January 1, 1952, the cotton program through the 
COC showed a net profit of $267 million. 

Mr. Cooke. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. That has disappeared and you have a loss of $535 
million ? 

Mr. Cooke. No, that certainly would not be right. $535 million is 
the total less incurred during the 15 months on cotton we sold and 
would not be taking into account the profit before that. 

The Cuatrman. If you lost $535 million in 15 months, what does 
the cotton program show now? Does it show a loss of $535 million 
or less than that? 

Mr. Cooxr. Just 1 minute. I have the figures here for the accumu- 
lated period. 

The Cuarrman. I think you will find that it includes the $267 million 


profit. ; 
Mr. Cooke. That is just about right. Just 1 oe and I will find 
the figure here. From 1933 through March 31, 1957, CCC has incurred 


a net. loss of $168.477,000. 

The Cramman. Add that figure to ee profit that you had on Jan 
uary 1, 1953, and see if it gives you $535 million. 

Mr. Cooxr. No, it would not give you that much because your profit, 
as you said, was about two- hundred- sixty-some-odd-million dollars. 
I do not have the figure here. It was $267 million, I believe. That, 
added to this, $168 million, would be only about $445 million if I am 
adding correctly. 

The Cnamman. That is as far as I could get the figure. 

Mr. Cooxr. But you see that 9 million bales quoted there is some 

otton which has been sold for delivery after August 15, 1957. 

The Cuamman. Look at the CCC balance sheet now, and tell us 
what the cotton program shows as the net loss, 

Mr. Cooker. Through March 31, 1957, from the beginning—— 

The Cuarrman. From the beginning of the program up to that date. 

Mr. Cooker. It is $168,437,000. 

The Cuarrman. Why do we not use that figure instead of this $535 
million which shocks everybody ? 
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Mr. Cooxe. Of course, I could not answer that question but I think 
your statement there is qualified in that it covers 9 million bales of 
cotton. 

The CuatrMan. Inthissame period. You make your program show 
up very badly if you pick out 15 months. If you pick out the program 
for 22 years, from the very beginning in 1933 up to now, it shows what ? 

Mr. Cooke. $168 million, but the CCC has sold almost 234 million 
bales of cotton for delivery after August 15 and it has been com- 
mitted at a price. 

The Cuairman. I want to relate that $168 million loss to the overall 
volume of the cotton handled by the CCC in the last 22 or 24 years. 
You cannot do that quickly but for the record will you find out the 
enormous amount of money that the CCC cotton program has in- 
volved? It probably would be up in the billions. I do not know how 
much. I mean everything, loans and all. 

Mr. Cooxr. CCC has handled approximately 60 million bales of 
cotton since 1933. 

The CuairMan. What is the dollar volume involved in that? 

Mr. Cooxe. I have the dollar volume through 1954, which was only 
$5,360,000,000. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean, only? You say only $5 billion. 
You can bring those figures up to date, can you not? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Give us the dollar volume. Then I want you to re- 
late that $168 million to the dollar volume and give us the percentage 
that we have lost. The percentage will be almost negligible. 

Mr. Cooke. We will be glad to furnish that. I do not have those 
figures available right now. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. Haroip D. CooLey, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: On May 21, 1957 during the hearings before the 
House Agricultural Committee on H. R. 877, you requested representatives of 
the Department to furnish you information showing the number of bales of 
cotton on which Commodity Credit Corporation has made loans since the in- 
ception of the price support program in 1933, the dollar volume of such loans, 
and CCC’s net loss to date on the price support program for cotton. 

From October 17, 1933, through May 10, 1957, CCC has made loans on about 
64,783,000 bales of cotton. The dollar volume of the loans made on such cotton 
is about $7,354 million. The Commodity Credit Corporation report of financial 
condition and operations as of March 31, 1957 (schedule 8), shows that CCC’s 
net realized loss on upland cotton from October 17, 1933, through March 31, 1957, 
was $168,4387,650 and its loss on extra long staple cotton for the same period was 
$6,124,847. However, this same report shows that on March 31, 1957, CCC still 
had in inventory and under loan approximately 10,500,000 bales of cotton in 
which it had an investment of about $1,747 million. On the basis of losses being 
incurred on cotton sold under the current export program (about $70 per bale, 
it can be seen that substantial losses will be incurred in the disposition of this 
surplus cotton. 

CCC’s net realized loss as shown in the report of financial condition and 
operations does not reflect the total cost of supporting the price of cotton to 
producers. For this reason we are enclosing copies of a tabulation, Cotton Price 
Support Activities of CCC Since 1933, which gives some basic figures on which 
the net realized loss is based and generally explains just what is and is not 
included in the figure. The operations of CCC reflect only a part of the cost to 
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the Government of cotton programs that have been developed primarily for 
supporting cotton prices and stabilizing the income of cotton producers. There- 
fore we are also enclosing copies of a tabulation entitled “Realized Cost of Pro- 
grams Primarily for Stabilization of Farm Prices and Income for Cotton, Dis- 
tributed by Fiscal Years.” You will note that the total realized cost of pro- 
grams for cotton from 1932 through March 3, 1957, was about $2,165,500,000. 

We hope this furnishes the information that you desire; however, if we can 
be of further assistance, please inform us. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaRVIN L. McLain, Assistant Secretary. 


CoTron Price Support ACTIVITIES OF CCC SINCE 1933 
A. PROGRAM OPERATIONS THROUGH MAY 10, 1957 


1. Total loans made: $7,354 million * on 64,783,000 bales. 

2. Total loans repaid : $3,216 million * on 33,008,000 bales. 

3. Total loans acquired : * $3,504 million * on 27,786,000 bales. 
4. Total loans outstanding :* $634 million * on 3,989,000 bales. 
5. Price support purchases : * $309 million * on 2,876,000 bales. 
6. Other purchases :° 1,571,000 bales. 


B. TOTAL INVENTORY OPERATIONS THROUGH MARCH 31, 1957 


Total CCC inventory since 1933, 32,233,000 bales. 

CCC inventory as of March 31, 1957, 6,427,000 bales. 
CCC disposals since 1933, 25,806,000 bales. 

Total cost to CCC of cotton disposed of, $3,188 million.* 
Total proceeds to CCC, $3,116 million.’ 

Net loss on sales, $72 million. 

Paid to producers on pooled cotton,* $85 million. 

. Payments made under special provisions,’ $17.5 million. 
Total amount of CCC realized loss,” $174.5 million. 
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C. CORPORATION’S INVESTMENT AS OF MARCH 31, 1957 


1. Loans outstanding, $641,802,000 (loan value) of 4,049,000 bales. 


2. In inventory, $1,105,737,000 (cost value) of 6,427,000 bales. 
3. Total, $1,747,539,000 of 10,476,000 bales. 


‘Includes only original amount of loan or purchase and does not include interest on the 
investment or charges against the cotton. 

4 Loans still outstanding at maturity or extensions thereof which were either purchased 
or pooled for producer’s account by CCC. 

*1956-crop loan cotton not redeemed by May 10, 1957. 

* Purchased from the 1944 and 1945 crops. 

®* Purchased and sold by CCC under various supply operations (e. g., lend-lease, Japanese 
reconstruction, ete.). 

® Includes all charges on cotton but excludes CCC administrative expense and interest 
on CCC funds invested. 

‘ Includes full reimbursement for dispositions under title I and title II, Public Law 480. 

* All cotton not redeemed from loan on 1938 through 1951 crops was pooled for producer’s 
accounts, and the amounts by which sales proceeds exceeded the loan and charges and 
interest on the cotton were paid to producers having cotton in the pools. 

*Certain payments were made to producers under special program provisions (i. e., 
payments made to producers on 1934-crop loan cotton if it were redeemed from the loan 
in accordance with special provisions). 

1% Does not include any loss that may be sustained on cotton under loan or in inventory 
at March 31, 1957. Includes about $6 million loss on extra long staple cotton. 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of Mr. Moss? 

I want to look at the cost calculations as we have tried to calculate 
them. We asked the Department to calculate this and the Department 
gave us the $200 million estimate. That isin Mr. Moss’ report and that 
was substantially the estimate that Mr. McLain gave us on the stand 
here on the 9th of April. I recognize the basis of it and I recognize it 
is a fair basis, but it seems to me that we could go a little bit further 
and recognize that the total loss in the program will be something more 
than that because we do not repeal some of the present laws. Mr. 
McLain operated on the assumption that he was being asked only what 
this new program would cost, I am sure. 

What would the total cotton program have cost us if we had H. R. 
877 in operation as compared with the present program? We have 
assumed that under the present program next year you will sell at 
export approximately 4,300,000 bales. You sold a great deal more than 
that this year but that is a reasonable estimate, is it not, for next year? 

If we lose on that at the same rate we lost this year, that is $306 
million. Under the present program we are paying out $20 million a 
year, as I understand it, on a subsidy on textiles for export. That is 
correct; is it not?’ We are making those payments under the present 
program, are we not ¢ 

Mr. Cooke. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. At the present time under the soil bank we have a maxi- 
mum payment of cotton of $250 million but the rate this year is actu- 
ally, as [ understand it, $153 million. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. The losses on CCC cotton, of course, are included in the 
export program of which we have spoken. If the present program 
operates at the rate we have assumed—and I think we will agree it isa 
reasonable assumption—the total cost under the present program then 
for next year would be $479,563,000. 

Can you gentlemen see anything particularly out of line? I do 
not ask vou to guarantee those figures, but have I in any wise outrage- 
ously put something in that should not be in, or have I overlooked 
something ? 

Mr. Cooke. I think they are slightly high. I would say generally 
speaking they are not far out of line. Here is one reason they would 
be slightly high for next year, and that is that $71.20 a bale is the 
losses incurred on cotton that had been in inventory, some of 3, 4, and 
5 years. The cotton to be disposed of next year will be reasonably 
current cotton, only from the 1955 and 1956 crops, which would not 
have nearly as much storage or interest. 

Therefore, CCC would not have as much loss if they sell it at the 
same price. 

Mr. Poacr. Your storage decreases. I believe you calculated it 
would be within $20; would it not? I think the calculations given 
to us were that the direct losses were $57, or something like that, and 
the charges actually were something a little under $20. 

They were included in the figures given to us, as we understand it. 
We have assumed that the cost is about $1 a month on this cotton for 
trade. Do you think that is excessive / 

Mr. Cooxr. No. For storage and interest that is about what it 
costs to carry cotton commercially. 
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Mr. Poagr. Then, when you add to that, that cotton is going to 
average at least 24 months old; is it not? It will be at least 20 months 
old. 

Mr. Cooke. The 1955 cotton is being moved right now. 

Mr. Poage. 1955 crop cotton is not being moved right now. You 
are making contracts for deliveries, but you are not moving any 1955 
cotton now ; are you ? 

Mr. Cooxr. We have moved a good bit; every bit that is being sold 
for delivery between now and August 15, of course, is moving out 
immediately. 

Incidentally, a considerable quantity of that sold since March 19. 
In fact, there has been about 1,200,000 bales. 

Mr. Poacer. That has moved out? 

Mr. Cooke. That is right. 

Mr. Poaer. I did not know you were moving it that rapidly. I 
knew you were contracting it. 

Mr. Cooxe. A large part is being sold for delivery after August 15. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I understood. That is the basis on which 
we made that computation. What should be used? What would be 
the comparison ? 

Mr. Cooke. It would take some time to compute it so that it would 
be reasonably accurate. As I said, that figure is not unreasonably 
out of line, but the true figure would be somewhat lower. In other 
words, probably a year’s storage and interest lower than that. 

Mr. Poacr. That would be $12. 

Mr. Cooke. Something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Poaar. Now, let us check over on the other side and see if we 
are reasonably in line. 

We suggested under H. R. 877 that if the market remains as low 
as present—it is apparently going up a little bit, according to the 
testimony you heard a little while ago—th: at export cotton w ill require 
26.65 per bale. This represents the “difference between the world price 
and the domestic price. 

The domestic price is calculated at 1.54 cents above the support price 
of 75 percent. We do that because the testimony here from Mr. 
McLain was, I believe, that the domestic price was always a cent or 
2 cents above the support price. 

Mr. Cooxs. That is generally true. 

Mr. Poace. We took a cent and a half, or 1.54 cents, when it was 
actually calculated out, and assumed that we would have to have 
$27.65 a bale on that to move it. 

You see, we are assuming that this cotton is going to have a price 
above support price. You are going to have to pay that as well as 
the difference between the market and 75. That would give you $118 
million. 

We first figured that is only $86 million, but we recognized the force 
of Mr. McLain’s argument, that the actual sales price would be above 
the support price. So we have included that in here. We have 
included that 114 cents. That is approximately correct, is it not? 

Mr. Moss. Of course, Mr. Poage, this is set up on the basis that that 
cotton would not move into the Government loan. 

Mr. Poace. No. This is set up on the basis that that cotton does 
move into the Government loan 
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Mr. Moss. If the 4,300,000 bales that are to be exported moves into 
the Government loan, it would move in there at 75 percent—not at 
the 75 percent, plus 1.54 cents. 

Mr. Poace. I think maybe you are right. That, of course, lowers it 
back to some $86 million. 

Mr. Moss. If your assumption here were that the cotton would 
be sold on the open market, and then you would have a different type 
export program than what you have now, this would be true. 

fr. Poace. No. You maintain your present program. If any- 
thing, we are high on this. 

Mr. Cooke. Of course, there would be some other figures. You 
would have some storage and interest for the time it was in the loan, 
and I think it would about offset that 114 cents. 

Mr. Poace. At least we are not low, to say the least. 

Mr. Cooke. Without having had much time to analyze it, it looks 
reasonable to me. 

Mr. Poace. Then take the cotton textile export program. We have 
assumed it would take $8 million, approximately, to move that cotton. 
I think that is a little high, too, because it is nearly 40 percent of the 
present program. Then, of course, we are assuming that we would 
have no soil-bank payments, because we are proposing to wipe out 
the soil-bank payments. 

We would, of course, have no CCC losses. They would be cared 
for above. Then we would have a loss of $20 a bale, just as Mr. McLain 
figured, on the cotton between the market price, which we there again 
figured as 114 cents above the support price. We would have $20 
a bale loss, we figure, on 12,800,000 bales of cotton. 

We would actually grow 13,200,000 bales of cotton on the present 
allotment, at last year’s rate of production. We figure that the payment 
limitation in this bill would remove 500,000 bales. That gives you 
12,800,000 bales net, on which you would be making payments, which 
would be a total there of, as we get it, $256 million. 

I do not know just where we get the variation that Mr. McLain 
figured. It wasa little less in cost, I believe. 

Mr. Moss. That is right. In his testimony it was based on a 10- 
million-bale crop. 

Mr. Poace. We think it is more realistic to assume we will grow 
as much as last year. 

The Cuarrman. What is the normal carryover ? 

Mr. Cooke. It is defined in the law as 30 percent of the domestic con- 
sumption plus exports, and that is a very reasonable carryover. That 
is what the trade regards as reasonable. 

The CHarrmMan. What is that in bales? 

Mr. Cooke. It is about 30 percent of 12 million to 13 million dis- 
appearance. It is about 4 million bales. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary, in his statement this morning, said 
that at the present rate of disappearance, we would have this carry- 
over down to about 6 million bales by 1959. You would only have 2 
million above normal carryover by August of 1959. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to get in the record that we are right down 
to the point of adding it up. It adds up to $382 million as the maxi- 
mum cost that you could get under this H. R. 877. 
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You think possibly our estimates on the present costs are a little 
high. I think you would still agree that H. R. 877 will wind up costing 
less than the present program. 

Can you see how the present program could wind up costing as little 
as H. R. 877 will cost? 

Mr. Cooke. It depends entirely on the situation or what happens. 
If the world market price dropped 5 cents a pound below the level 
at which the loan, or support level, was established and the De- 
partment had to sell cotton that it took in the loan at a loss, it could 
cost more. 

Mr. Poage. Under the present program, would you not have that 
same thing happen if the price dropped under the present program? 

Mr. Cooks. That is true. If you were selling cotton under that, you 
would have that much more loss. 

Mr. Poage. It seems to me that we must recognize that the H. R. 877 
program would cost us something less than the present program costs. 

Mr. Cooxg. I have not made an analysis of this. I do not see any 
reason that your statement is not absolutely correct. Just having 
seen this for a few moments, I have not studied it. 

Mr. Poacer. As far as you can see, the H. R. 877 would probably 
cost less than the present program? The present program assures 
the producer of only 77 percent parity; H. R. 877 assures that farmer 
of 90 percent of parity. That is worth something to the country; 
is it not? 

Mr. Cooks. Well, of course, under the present program, there is 
$153 million going to producers, that instead of them getting money 
in that form, they would be getting more than that as a compensa- 
tory payment. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. Let us turn to see how much we actually 
get to these farmers. I believe if you would turn to page 2 of our 
calculation, we might see if we cannot calculate that rather reason- 
ably, as to what the national economy gets out of the two programs. 

Under the present program, the gross income in 1957 would be 
$142.20 per bale on 11 million bales; would it not / 

The reason I say 11 million bales is because of your soil bank. Re- 
member that your soil bank puts that $153 million into the farmer’s 
pocket, but it also takes something over 2 million bales out of pro- 
duction; does it not? 

That is what we pay him for. Consequently, your gross income to 
your farmers is reduced by the value of that 2,800,000 bales; is it not? 

Mr. Cooxr. Yes; if production is reduced. 

Mr. Poacr. It is perfectly true the farmer gets $153 million under 
the present program, but for it he gives up the value of something 
over 2 million bales of cotton, which we suppose is twice as mine 6 “ 
the $153 million, because you are not supposed to be paying but & 
percent of what that cotton will bring. 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not know that I follow or see where the difference 
between the 11 million and the 13.3 million comes in. 

Mr. Poace. It comes into the soil bank. The soil bank takes out 
3 million acres of land: does it not? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. We reduce, not by 3 million bales—we actually reduce 
by only 1.8 million; we calculated the production of that 3 million 
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acres, because it is not the reduction from 13.3 million, but from 11,- 
800,000. We estimated we would only have 12,800,000 bales to be sup- 
ported under H. R. 877, because we are taking out half a million bales 
as a result of the gadget that is in there. 

That gadget is in the bill and can stay in or come out. As the bill 
is written, it would take a half million bales out. Our reduction to 
get the 11 million bales comes from that figure. We get 11 million 
bales then, and it gives you $1,564,000,000. If you add $22 a bale for 
seed that is a quarter of a billion dollars, roughly, and you add $153 
million that the farmer gets out of the soil bank—and he is certainly 
entitled to that, as you point out—that gives him a little less than $2 
billion coming into the national economy from the cotton crop under 
the present program. 

Now, if we turn to H. R. 877, you will find that the gross income 
would be approximately $166.20 a bale. That is figured at 90 percent 
parity. We made an error right there when we figured it on 13,300,- 
000 bales. It may not go quite that high. There would be a small 
reduction there. I think we might be entitled to have a small reduc- 
tion. for whatever they brought Tess than the rest of the c rop brought. 
less than the rest of the crop brought. 

They might not bring 90 percent. They would bring 80 percent or 
75 percent parity. They might not bring but 75. I think actually we 

should figure the 500,000 bales at 75 percent parity. That will only 
give you about a $10 million difference in your calculation, which will 
stil] give you $2,200,000, plus $22 a bale for seed. 

That would give you nearly $300 million, or a total of $214 billion, 
so you would have an increase in farmers’ income of nearly a half 
billion dollars as a result of this bill. You would have an expenditure 
on the part of the taxpayers of something less than you have today 
- vou would have a saving to the American consumer something— 

do not know how much, but of something—as a result of reducing 
the price of the cotton that goes into your fabrics. 

Who loses? That is the point I want to know. Who loses under 
this H. R. 877? 

Mr. Cooxr. Without having made a complete analysis of this, I 
could not answer your question. I do not see any figures that do look 
unreaso? ab le he re, Of course, one thing’ I noticed, the OTOSS income 


under the present program apparently is figured on the support level 
for 77-inch cotton. 
Mr. Poace. This is all figured on 7-inch cotton. On the last page, 


you will note that all of these calculations are based on 7-inch staple. 


t] 
They are all on the same basis. The reason they are is that the present 
support law is based on 7% inch, as you know, not that 1 inch that the 
trade uses, but they are based on the %-inch figure. 

In all of these figures on the last page, you will see we used the 
%-inch staple rather than the l-inch. That is the reason that you get 
your export price so low under these figures. 

Zz ou have said that you see nothing, on its face, that is unreasonable 
in these figures. When the Secretary was here, he made the state- 
ment that it would take $5 billion to apply this kind of a program 
to all crops. I think that in discussing the matter this morning, we 
have made it rather clear it could not possibly. run more than $2,030 
million if you applied it to every crop in the United States, and paid 
every one of them the full 90 percent of parity on everything that 
they grew. 
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We did ask that the Secretary submit us figures on the breakdown 
of his figures, which he promised to do. We also asked that he give 
us a breakdown in detail of how he calculated it, the cost of H. R. 
877. 

We had hoped that that would be available this morning. We rec- 
ognize the difficulty of making it available. We appreciate your being 
here. We hope that you will be able to give us a complete breakdown 
and make these calculations as best you can, so that we can sort of 
reconcile them. 

We do not want to try to put out some figures here that are not 
correct, These figures aré as nearly correct as we are able to get them, 
but we want the help of the Department. 

We want you to go into this thing and see if we are wrong and 
point it out to us. We wonder if you could not give us those figures 
rather promptly. It will not take but a day or two, with this as a 
background, to do it, will it ? 

Mr. Moss. I do not think it will, Mr. Poage. We are aware that 
that request was made, but we have not received the cotton figures yet. 

Mr. Poace. Please understand this is not by way of complaint. We 
do appreciate your being here. The request came instantaneous but we 
hope, particularly with the information that we have here now and 
your understanding of what we are trying to get at, that you will be 
able to give us these surely this week. Will you not? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Poage, I do not know whether those will all be 
handled and submitted together to go into that record or not. 

Mr. Poace. You try to get it to Mr. Paarlburg and we will see that 
he gets it down here. 

Mr. Moss. We will probably get the request today and I assume start 
to work on it today. 

Mr. Poace. We hope you will. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. May I ask one question? Who are members of this 
American Cotton Producers Associates ? 

Mr. Cooke. That is all of the producer organizations or council in 
the Delta States, the Delta Council, the Tennessee Agricultural Coun- 
cil I believe is the name, the Arkansas-something Council, the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association, Louisiana has an organization, and I 
believe now the Plains Cotton Growers have joined in with them. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anyone from the Carolinas, Georgia, or 
Mississippi ? 

Mr. Cooke. There may be. Recently a number of other groups have 
combined with them. It started out in Memphis as an association or 
group mainly of the Delta area, but it has been widening and other 
groups have come in and I am not sure just what groups are in. Mr. 
Moss may know. 

Mr. Moss. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask a couple of questions before we ad- 
journ. 

As I understand it, the Department of Agriculture has not vet ap- 
proved any compensatory payment plan ? 

Mr. Cooke. Recently? 

Mr. Poace. Except for wool. 

The Cuatrman. Except for wool. I mean for cotton. 

Mr. Cooxer. They certainly have not for cotton. I am not an expert 
on all the other commodities. 
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The Cuarrman. We are talking about cotton. To date the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has not indicated that he will approve a com- 
pensatory payment program such as contemplated by the bill we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Moss. I do not know of any plan that the Department has ap- 
proved. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you know of any recommendation which the 
Department has to make with regard to the cotton program other than 
the lowering of the price support ? 

Mr. Moss. I do not know of any, Mr. Cooley. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you agree that something should be done 
about the desperate plight of the cotton trade and the cotton farmer 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. I should like to suggest what Mr. Abernethy sug- 
ested here the other day, that the program is so important to so many 
people and especially to the Federal Government it seems to me there 
is a challenge to us to give it the benefit of our best thought and con- 
sideration. Have you people in charge of the program made any 
recommendation to the Secretary about changes which should be 
made which you are free to discuss with us? Have you talked about 
the compensatory payment program, a two-price system, the export 
subsidy program, and all these other things? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Cooley, I think you realize that Mr. Cooke and I are 
not from the top level of the cotton division. 

The CuatrrMan. We need to get to that top level. 

Mr. Moss. I explained to Mr. Poage this morning that the director 
is out of town and the acting director is tied up in the awards cere- 
mony today. Whether they have had any discussions or made any 
recommendations to the people at the top level I am not sure. 

The Cuatrman. The other day when we had the Secretary before 
the committee he said he was not advocating the repeal of a single 
law which had been enacted for the last 10 or 20 years, that he was 
not advocating any new law, but he was advocating only modification 
of one part of an old law and that was the price support program and 
he wanted to have flexibility on that. If that is where we are, we are 
in foul shape, it seems to me, unless we can find something. 

The members of this committee have done the best they could in ad- 
vancing ideas. The farm organizations are somewhat divided among 
themselves as to what should be done but everybody agrees that some- 
thing should be done. If anything is to be done, now is the time to do 
it, not next spring. 

Mr. Cooxe. I do not think the farm organizations have presented 
any unified plan to the Department. I feel sure that when they do 
the Department will give serious consideration to those plans and will 
make recommendations. 

The Cuarman. I think the Department of Agriculture is the De- 
partment of the Federal Government charged with the responsibility 
of furnishing the leadership in this situation. I realize that the Mem- 
bers of Congress have their responsibility, but the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is the chief agricultural officer of the country and he is 
equipped as no other department of the Government or any other 
government of the world is. He ‘has experts to advise with him. It 
seems to me that he should come up with something which holds 
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out some hope other than a continued break in price of the com- 
modities the farmer produces. 

Just one closing remark. I think this hearing has accomplished 
some good because at least we now know that the cotton program, from 
its very beginning io the present date; has operated on a rather broad 
scale, and ‘the losses related to the volume involved will prove to be 
almost negligible when you take into consideration the fact that we 
have gone ‘through wars and times of peace and depression and every- 
thing « else. If you can get that information for this record and show 
the losses related to the dollar volume involved in the operation I 
think it would be really worthwhile for the public to know it and let 
us stop talking about $505 million in 15 months. I think that kind of 
talk is calculated to bring the whole program into dis srepute. If you 
can say that the loss over 22 years amounts to only about 2 percent or 
two and a half or whatever it is, I think the people could pretty well 
understand that the losses were negligible when related to the overall 
volume and the service rendered and to the sustained income which 
has been kept up in the country for these 22 years. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that might I just 
insert a figure in the record right now to show that the Department 
is not so adamant about helping an industry if it happens to be prop- 
erly located? The record as of tod: uy shows that the 1956 payments 
for the 1955 market year on wool on January 31 amounted to $57,385,- 
522 and that a little bit more will be added. That was done in an 
effort to support wool at 106 percent of parity. The value of the 
1955 crop on which we spent $56 million in support, the value of that 
crop was $99,815,000. The number of woolgrowers was over 285,000. 
There are approximately 1 million producers of cotton, 970,000 or 
980,000 producers of cotton. In other words, with less than one-third 
the number of producers of wool the value of their commodity was 
about 5 percent of the value of the cotton crop. The value of the 
cotton crop is approximately $2 billion. 

The Cuarrman. Take into consideration one other factor. With 
the cotton losses of $106 million we have operated for 23 years. 

Mr. Poacre. But we are willing to pay the wool producers in 1 year 
approximately 60 percent of the value of their crop. We ask to try 
to take care of the cotton producers and possibly pay 8 or 9 percent 
of the value. 

The Cuamman. Let me make an inquiry off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman. The committee stands adjourned subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Tuesday, May 21, 1957, the hearing 
was adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1957 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair takes pleasure in recognizing the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Mr. Jere Cooper, chairman of the Committee 
on Waysand Means. We are delighted to have you with us this morn- 
ing, Mr. Cooper, and we are glad to recognize you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JERE COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Coorer. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the courtesies extended by the distinguished members of this 
great committee and to have the opportunity of presenting two good 
friends and constituents of mine, Mr. Parker of Tiptonville, Tenn., 
and Mr. Fuqua of Milan, Tenn. Mr. Parker is to appear as the first 
witness, as I understand, and I consider it a real privilege and a great 
pleasure to present to the distinguished members of this committee 
my warm friend who is one of the most prominent, outstanding citizens 
of our State of Tennessee and one of the largest farmers of our State, 
who is president of the Tennessee Agric ultural Council and one of the 
finest men I have ever known. I am happy now to introduce to this 
committee Mr. Gil Parker of Tiptonville, Tenn. 

Thank you. 

— CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooper. Mr. ceed 
we are delighted to have you here. I want to say in behalf of Mr. 
Cooper that he is held in high esteem by all the members of chia com- 
mittee and all the Members of Congress. He is one of the great 
leaders of our Congress and I am sure that he renders great and valu- 
able service to the people of your State and the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may have a seat, Mr. Parker, and have your 
friends sit with you. 
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STATEMENT OF GIL PARKER, AMERICAN COTTON PRODUCER ASSO- 
CIATES; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE PFEIFFENBERGER, PLAINS 
COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC.; AND HILTON BRACEY, 
MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee for his very 
kind introduction. I do not know about the rest of you, but he gen- 
erated a very good reaction in my heart by what he said. I consider 
that I got a very good sendoff. I could wish, sir, that I was as good a 
citizen as he purports me to be. 

It may be superfluous to state it again, but my name is Parker. I live 
in Lake County, Tenn., and I am a cotton farmer. I appear here as 
chairman of the long-range cotton program committee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Producer Associates. That group is made up of the various 
State councils, and here today in support of this bill are Mr. Adams 
of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, Mr. Crabill of the Mississippi 
Delta Council, Mr. Bracey of the Missouri Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Pfeiffenberger of the Plains Cotton Growers of Texas, Mr. 
Fuqua of the Tennessee Agricultural Council, and Mr. Long of the 
North Carolina Cotton Promotion Committee. 

Also supporting the but bill not present are the Louisiana Delta 
Council and the Kentucky Cotton Growers, who are allied with the 
Tennessee Agricultural Council. 

With the Chair’s permission I would like to ask that Mr. Pfeiffen- 
berger of Texas and Mr. Bracey of Missouri be allowed to sit with 
me to give me not only moral support but technical and statistical 
support. If you please. 

The CHarrMan. We shall be glad to have them come down and sit 
by you. 

Mr. Tewrs. Which bill are we talking about ? 

The Cuamman. There are 37 bills. I am not sure which Mr. 
Cooper will talk about. 

Mr. Parker. H. R. 7816. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask your indulgence in reading this because it 
is lengthy and I cannot remember it. 

We are most appreciative of this opportunity to submit our views on 
long-range cotton legislation. The ideas that we offer here today are 
the result of weeks of study and conference. The conclusions that 
we have reached have been generally accepted by the entire industry 
as being completely feasible and adaptable to the needs of all interests 
engaged in the production and marekting of cotton. We do not pre- 
tend to say that all of us in the cotton industry are in complete accord, 
but we do say that there is no wide area of disagreement. 

In this connection I would like to say we have the support of the 
National Cotton Ginners Association who are today represented by 
Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Estes, the Texas Cotton Ginners Association 
represented by Mr. Fortner, the National Cotton Seed Products Asso- 
ciation who are not represented, the New York Cotton Exchange rep- 
resented by Mr. Malcolm Rogers, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
represented by Mr. Joe Henican, the National Cotton Compress and 
Warehouse Association who are not represented. 

The American Cotton Shippers Association have attended all of 
our long-range meetings and have participated in the discussion but 
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as yet they have had no directors’ meeting to vote support officially. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute also have taken 
no Official action, but I think it is of interest to note that the New 
England Governors Textile Committee, representing the New England 
mill and textile interests, have made their support of the principle 
of this bill a matter of public record. In fact, it is spread on the Con- 
— Record, page A-4519, on June 10; Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

assachusetts, caused these remarks to be put in the Congressional 
Record. I will not read them in the interest of time, but if anyone 
cares to check it they may do so. 

Incidentally, Mr. Cannon, of the Cannon Mills, is also present this 
morning and he is available for any question you might want to ask 
him. 

It is our purpose to outline the thinking of cotton producers, and we 
trust that representatives of the various segments of the industry will 
state their own views and conclusions. 

May we keep in mind that any legislation will vitally affect a sub- 
stantial part of the population of the Nation. Dependent upon cotton, 
its production, processing, sale, and use, are the economies of whole 
States, the people who live there, and the institutions they support and 
maintain. These are a substantial part of the national market for 
manufactured goods for automotive equipment, implements and appli- 
ances, for foodstuffs and wearing apparel, and all the thousand and one 
things that Americans make and sell. These also are taxpaying citi- 
zens whose earnings and whose children help maintain our Govern- 
ment at home and our security abroad. 

In our opinion the future of the cotton industry is at stake. The 
total agricultural economy of cotton-growing areas is suffering from 
drastic reductions in our producing acreage. Acreage cuts have re- 
sulted in displacement of farm population, decreases in farm income, 
and in reduced efficiency. While acreage has been dropping, the cost 
of things that we must buy has steadily increased. 

Note: Acreage has dropped 38 percent since 1950. Farm costs 
are up 19 percent, farm prices are down 15 percent, and net income 
of farm operators is down 32 percent in the last 10 years (USDA 
sources). 

As farmers we are walking a treadmill of lower acreage, increasing 
costs, and declining prices. Tragically, to us at least, the acreage cuts 
and the price reductions have proven to be vain and futile. If present 
trends continue, domestic consumption of cotton will drop at least 6 
percent and possibly as much as 20 percent within the next 10 years 
notwithstanding the high level of national prosperity and the steadily 
increasing population. 

Note: Projection of current trends indicate a minimum drop 
of 6 percent in domestic consumption by 1966. Technological 
advancements in the production of synthetics, coupled with cur- 
rent price advantages, could cost cotton one-fourth of its present 
day domestic market within a 10-year period (NCC and trade 
sources). 

There is one bright spot in the picture and it is the result of the 
mandate which the Congress handed to the USDA in 1956 directing 
sales of cotton in the world market at competitive prices. This pro- 
gram has succeeded beyond all expectations and has brought the first 
symptoms of relief from a desperate emergency situation. 

91405—57—pt. 2—9 
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Note: CCC stocks sold for export during current marketing 
year exceed 714 million bales as compared with 214 million bales 
the previous year. I call to your attention that of the 214 million 
bales exported the previous year, 1 million was exported under a 
sales program which consisted of short staples. Sales for delivery 
during 1957-58 marketing year already total 314 million bales 
(USDA sources). I think there was a sale yesterday and I do not 
know what that sale amounted to in bales. 

In this connection I would like to make a statement which does not 
appear in my paper. There was some difficulty getting this export 
sales program started and in fact, although the Department of Agri- 
culture has authority to dispose of this cotton, it was not until Con- 
gress issued a mandate to the Department that the sales got underway. 
To preserve continuity of sales and reassure buyers that they will be 
able to get qualities and quantities which they want, we feel strongly 
that at least a partial catalog of 1956 cotton should be offered by no 
later than October 15 of this year. Perhaps another mandate is in 
order. Certainly it would be a shame to lose the ground that we have 


already gained. 
HALFWAY MEASURES FUTILE 


Since 1954, price supports on cotton have been reduced from 90 per- 
cent of parity to 77 percent of parity for the current crop. This re- 
duction has not increased consumption; it has not decreased produc- 
tion; and, further, no part of the price reduction has been reflected in 
consumer prices. The operation of the so-called flexible price-support 
program has accomplished just two things that we can see—a big cut 
in the farmer’s income and proving beyond question the futility of 
price cuts which do not reach actual competitive levels. On the other 
hand, we have a demonstration of what pricing can and has accom- 
plished through the competitive export sales program. The net effect 
of this program has been to increase foreign per c apita consumption 
and to discourage expansion of foreign produc tion. 

Note: Foreign consumption of cotton is expected to increase by 
at least 1.3 million bales this season. This increase compares with 
the average annual increase of 1.1 million bales (ICAC and trade 
sources). 

Note: Foreign acreage of cotton this season is expected to be 
about 1.5 million acres under the previous year. The competitive 
United States export price is considered to be the major contrib- 
uting factor in this reduction. This is the first reduction in the 
post-Korean period (ICAC and trade sources). 

The competitive price level has definitely encouraged cotton con- 
sumption at the mill level. The lower price is also believed to have 
some stimulating effect on final consumption even though the price of 
raw cotton is a minor percentage of the retail price of consumer 
products. 

Hf. R. 7816 would provide full price competition both at home and 
abroad. A modified loan program would be continued, not to buy and 
store the cotton crop of the Nation, but to assist in orderly marketing. 
The loan level would be established low enough so that it would not 
restrict the movement of cotton in either the domestic or export mar- 
ket. Cotton would be grown to sell—not to store. 
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American mills are the primary market for American cotton. A 
fatal defect of the present program is that it not only ignores this 
market but actually militates against it through furnishing « competing 
foreign mills and manufacturers with American-grown cotton at lower 
prices. Meanwhile our basic market, the end purchaser of two-thirds 
of our crop, is being challenged and taken over by synthetic fibers. 

Note: Cotton’s share of the total domestic fiber market dropped 
from 81 percent in 1940 to 65.7 percent in 1955. Manmade fibers 
mereased their share of the domestic fiber market from 10 per- 
cent in 1940 to 27.8 percent in 1955 (AMS, USDA sources). 

American mills cannot be expected to compete indefinitely against 
lower foreign prices and cheaper manufacturing costs. Nor can they 
be expected to buy cotton priced above competing synthetic fibers. 
With the loan level established at a small percentage below the world 
price, we vision cotton moving naturally again throt igh the channels 

of normal trade, and Government machinery relegated to the position 
of a safeguard and a “hedge” rather than as the primary depository 
of a season’s cotton crop. 


COMPETITIVE PRICING ESSENTIAL 


If price has any bearing on consumption, and we believe the results 
of the competitive export sales program indicate that it is the decid- 
ing factor, then we may anticipate an almost immediate increase in 
domestic consumption of cotton under the provisions of H. R. 7816. 
We would anticipate an increase of 2 million bales during the first 2 
vears of the program, and we feel that the future—perhaps by 1965— 
promises an annual domestic consumption of not less than 15 million 
bales. Domestic consumption at this level, coupled with export re- 
quirements, could easily mean an annual demand for 20 to 22 million 
bales of cotton within a 10-year period. On the other hand, a con- 
tinuation of existing programs and policies point to 7 million bales 
for domestic consumption during a like period. Unless a special and 
costly export sales program is continued indefinitely, we will be almost 
completely out of the export market within the next 5 years. The 
future for cotton—a market for over 20 million bales per year, or a 
market for 7 million bales. 

H. R. 7816 would eliminate the need for a special export sales pro- 
gram, as cotton would be sold on a one-price basis and in full com- 
petition with foreign growths and competing substitutes. This ap- 
proach.also provides assurance that governmental adjustment machin- 
ery will not bypass any particular s segment of the industry. It would 
allow the producer more latitude in ‘ad: apting production to his own 
needs and circumstances, and at the same time restore to other seg- 
ments of the industry the opportunity to perform their normal 
functions. 

ACREAGE FORMULA OBSOLETE 


The present legal formula for determining the national marketing 
quota is impr actical and obsolete. The formula, in effect, provides 
for a marketing quota of 10 million bales, or no controls at all. It 
poses two unattractive paths to complete and utter ruin. The future 
of the cotton economy depends on added acres, on a sufficiently broad 
sa iting base to allow increased efficiency of land and equipment, 

nc increased rather than diminished earnings. 
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Under the provisions of H. R. 7816, the national marketing quota 
would be the estimated domestic consumption plus the estimated ex- 
ports for the current year. Applied to the 1958 crop, this formula 
would produce a minimum quota of 14 million bales, with a national 
acreage allotment of about 2014 million acres. 

This 17-percent increase in acreage over 1957 would greatly stimu- 
late the economy of the entire Cotton Belt and of the Nation. In- 
creased efficiencies and lower per unit costs would enhance producer 
income possibilities, The same volume-production cost relationship 
would apply to all branches of the industry and be reflected in com- 
munity profits and increased national farm income. 


EXPORTS DEMAND INCREASE 


The indicated export demand for the next marketing year of not 
less than 514 million bales, in the face of available supplies of the most 
desired qualities, points to the need for increased production to provide 
a continuing supply of desirable cotton to perpetuate market gains 
made under the competitive export sales program. 

Note: CCC inventories total about 534 million bales (includes 
1956 crop). Less than 4 million bales of the most desired aualities 
remain in this inventory; 1957 crop will have to furnish part of 
next year’s export requirements (USDA and trade sources). 

Basing of the national marketing quota on actual current demand 
would provide effective protection against unregulated and, we fear, 
runaway production, We dare not disregard the fact that existing law 
could allow uncontrolled production as early as 1959 or, alternately, 
produce an acreage cut of 22 percent from present levels. Briefly, 
unless a change is made, we face either a 22-percent reduction in acre- 
age or an end to all acreage controls in 1959. Either would be a sorry 
choice, indeed. 

In addition to the benefits derived from an acreage increase under 
H. R. 7816, a producer with an allotment of more than 4 acres would 
receive marketing equalization payments on his domestic portion of 
the national marketing quota. A producer with an allotment of 4 acres 
or less would receive marketing equalization payments on his entire 
production. These payments would be made by the first buyer of the 
cotton (who would be reimbursed by CCC) to represent the difference 
between the average spot-market price or the loan level, whichever is 
higher, and 90 percent of parity. The producer would receive no 
marketing equalization payments on his export portion of the national 
marketing quota, but he would have the opportunity of increasing the 
price protection level on his entire crop by underplanting his total allot- 
ment (domestic plus export equals total). 

Example: A farmer receiving 90 acres for his domestic allotment 
would also receive an additional 50 acres for his export portion, or a 
total of 140 acres (basis 9 million bale domestic allotment and 5 million 
bale export allotment). 


Case 1 
Farmer A chooses to plant his total allotment: 


stic ¢ nt 90 acres ‘ , 
Domestic allotment ness =.643 (his adjustment factor) 
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He sells cotton on a certain day at 29 cents per pound. Assuming 
that the average spot-market price for the previous week is 28.5 
cents per pound and parity to be 37.77 cents per pound, his market- 
ing equalization payment would be the difference between 28.5 
cents and 90 percent of 37.77 or 34 cents minus 28.5 cents equals 
5.5 cents per pound. 

The adjustment payment which farmer A would receive from 
the cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times 0.643 (adjustment 
factor) or 3.54 cents per pound. Adding the sales price of 29 
cents and the marketing equalization payment of 3.54 cents makes 
a total price for the cotton of 32.54 cents per pound. 


Case 2 
Farmer B chooses to plant only his domestic allotment : 


Domestic allotment 90 acres ! : 
noe St stme actor 
Total planted acres (90) 000 (his adjustment factor) 


He sells his cotton for the same price and under the same con- 
ditions as outlined in case 1. 

The adjustment payment which farmer B would receive from 
the cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times 1.000 (adjustment factor) 
or 5.5 cents per pound. Adding the sales price of 29 cents and the 
marketing equalization payment of 5.5 cents makes a total price 
for the cotton of 34.4 cents per pound. 

Case 3 


Farmer C chooses to plant one-half of his export allotment: 


Domestic allotment 90 acres 44, : . : : 
Total planted scres (115)... .783 (his adjustment factor) 


He sells his cotton for the same price and under the same con- 
ditions as outlined in cases 1 and 2. 

The adjustment payment which farmer C would receive from 
the cotton buyer would be 5.5 cents times .783 (adjustment factor) 
or 4.31 cents per pound. Adding the sales price of 29 cents and the 
marketing equalization payment of 4.31 cents makes a total price 
for the cotton of 33.31 cents per pound. 


H. R. 7816 not only protects the farmer’s income and permits him 
to use his land and equipment more efficiently, but it remedies the real 
cause of the cotton problem; namely, price competition. Under this 

rogram the farmer would absorb the price reduction necessary to 

old and expand our foreign markets. Government assistance would 
be limited to the portion of the crop required for domestic consumption, 
and would be the minimum necessary to allow producers to operate 
with other segments of our regulated economy. 


SOIL BANK OPTION 


As cotton producers we have always opposed the production re- 
trenchment theory of the soil bank program. We have insisted that 
farmers must have the right to produce and sell, and that funds used 
for the acreage reserve provision of the soil bank program would 
serve a much better purpose and be a more lasting benefit if allocated 
to programs that would increase the sale of farm commodities both 
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at home and abroad. H. R. 7816 provides that producers will have 
an option between accepting increased cotton allotments or availing 
themselves of benefits under the acreage reserve provision of the soil 
bank. We heartily subscribe to this idea, as we do not feel that the 
Government should buy back acreage increases. We would like to 
see State and county acreage history preserved where producers choose 
to participate in the soil bank program. 

We would all agree that the taxpayer-consumer is going to have 
a voice in any program that requires an appropriation of public funds, 
even though as farmers we have little to say about minimum wages 
freight rate increases, and other “passed on” costs that we must acce pt 
and add to our operating overhead. We suggest that the taxpayer- 
consumer has a right to be concerned when he pays twice for the same 
program; once when the appropriation is made and again when he 
buvs finished products. H. R. 7816 would undoubtedly result in sub- 
stantial savings to the taxpayer-consumer. Not only would the pro- 
posed program cost less to operate, it would result in a wider choice 
of more economically priced fabrics. 


PROGRAM COSTS 
Loss on raw cotton export program 


PRESENT PROGRAM H. R. 7816 
Five million bales (estimated exports None. 
for next marketing year) at the current 
loss of $71.20 (USDA estimate) per 
bale, $356,000.000. 


Loss on textile erport subsidy program 


$20,000,000. None. 


Loss on soil bank payments 


Maximum is $250,000,000. Program would be curtailed through 
option provision, $75,000,000. 
Present rate is $153,403,000. 


Loss on marketing equalization payments 


None. Parity, $37; 90 percent, $33.30; loan, 
at 65 percent, $24.05; estimated mar- 
ih Peete it, $1.50. All calculations on 
M7 

Papintiet would be difference between 
market price of 25.55 (loan plus 1.50) 
and 90 percent or maximum of 7.75 on 
9 million bales , $348,750,000. 
Total, $529,403,000. Total, $423,750.000. 
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COMPARISONS OF BENEFITS 


To cotton farmers 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


Guarantees in 1957 return of 77 per- 
cent of parity. This bill would doubt- 
less be increased to at least 80 percent 
this year and to a minimum of 85 per- 
cent in 1958. 


Income, at 80 percent__ $1, 628, 000, 000 
og eee ee 153, 403, 000 


ERD acai Gattis bane eden 


Income, at 85 percent__ 
Soil bank 


1, 729, 750, 000 
153, 403, 000 


Total 1, 883, 153, 000 


(Calculated on parity of 37 cents and 
11 million bale production. ) 





H.R. 7816 


Assures return to farmers of 90 per- 
cent on domestic allotment, and 65 per- 
cent on export allotment, or an average 
of 78 percent for entire crop. 


SS i eee $1, 683, 500, 000 
POE II hn cectinte emai 75, 000, 000 
PR enscthcocnaesnnicncntaee 348, 750, 000 
To deities . 2,107, 250, 000 
Nets farmer more in- 
Cae ai a 324, 847, 000 


Saves Government in 


NS ceabichi Net ch adcoedcncinas 105, 813, 000 


Meets price competition and increases 
markets. 


To trade 


Current export is emergency measure 
that virtually puts all business through 
Government hands; and largest benefits 


Opens opportunity to move American 
cotton through normal trade channels at 
prices competitive with cotton produced 


go to foreign purchasers. abroad and with prices of synthetic 


fibers. 
To mills 


Textile exports subsidy reduces loss Opens opportunity to buy American 
on export business only; no opportunity cotton for any use at or near the world 
to buy competitively for any domestic price; opens opportunity to buy cotton 
business. competitively with synthetics. 


To Government 


Maintains (very inadequately) farmer Maintain substantial farmer buying 
buying power and slows down move- power; largely stops movement of farm- 
ment of farmers off farms. ers off farms; stops flow of cotton into 

CCC warehouses; removes Government 
as sole supplier of cotton; reduces Gov- 
ernment costs. 

In summary, gentlemen, we sincerely hope and honestly believe that 
H. R. 7816, if enacted, will enable cotton to compete successfully with 
synthetics and other substitutes domestically, while permitting our 
cotton to move into the export market on a fully competitive basis with 
foreign growths. It will protect the income of the American farmer, 
while permitting him to plan for a healthy and profitable expansion 
both of his farming operation and his production total as his situation 
improves. 

Cotton will ge gradually and smoothly returned to normal channels 
of trade and the responsibility of Government for the purely merchan- 
dising function will be relaxed in a systematic and orderly manner. 

This plan represents the best thinking of a majority of our industry. 
It is presented respectfully and hopefully in the confidence that it will 
receive your careful and sympathetic consideration. We, members of 
the cotton industry, are available always to clarify or support any sec- 
tion of the plan which in your opinion requires such action. 
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Mr. Parker. We believe you gentlemen will do the best you can for 
us. I would like to thank you for your consideration and your pa- 
tience. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker, for your 
splendid presentation. I am certain that the proposal will receive 
the careful consideration of the members of the committee. We are 
delighted to have you here. We thank you and your associates for 
the time and the interest you have given this problem, which is very 
disturbing and perplexing. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my associates, Messrs. Adams, Crabill, Fuqua, Pfeif- 
fenberger, and Brac ey have prepared statements which they wish to 
submit for the record at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the statements will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF MIssoURI CoTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, Mo. 


Gentlemen, my name is Hilton L. Bracey. I am executive vice president of the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association with headquarters at Portageville, Mo. 

At this time my organization wishes to endorse and support the views and 
opinions expressed by Mr. Gil F. Parker of the American Cotton Producer Asso- 
ciates as they pertain to the long-range cotton program objectives outlined in 
H. R. 7816. 

Missouri cotton producers are strongly in favor of H. R. 7816 because we sin- 
cerely believe that it would allow cotton to complete successfully with synthetics 
and other substitutes domestically, and permit American cotton to move into the 
export market on a fully competitive basis with foreign growths. The provisions 
of this bill would protect the farmer’s income through marketing equalization pay- 
ments on his share of the domestic consumption and a loan program to insure 
orderly marketing of his entire crop. 

H. R. 7816 would provide a gradual increase in acreage beginning with the 
1958 crop. Acreage must be increased not only to improve farm income and farm 
efficiency, but to provide a continuing supply of desirable cotton to perpetuate the 
market gains made under the competitive export sales program. A permanent 
safeguard would be established by H. R. 7816 against unregulated and specula- 
tive production. It would remove the danger of a production effort that might 
easily wreck the industry as we know it today. 

The loan program would be continued to assist,in orderly marketing, and the 
loan level would allow cotton to move in the normal channels of trade. As cot- 
ton producers, we recognize that governmental adjustment programs should not 
ignore the interests of any particular segment of the industry, and feel that all 
segments should be allowed to perform their normal functions. 

Regardless of pending legislation, we strongly urge the continuation of the 
current export sales program unless or until some other means is developed to 
provide full price competition in the world market. We continue to advocate 
equal eligibility in any program for all cotton produced in cooperation with acre- 
age allotment and marketing programs, and oppose any form of cross-com- 
pliance or of total farm compliance in any program. Legislation requiring manda- 
tory labeling of cotton products to show true fiber content is essential to the 
future reputation of cotton products. 


STATEMENT OF PLAINS CoTTON GROWERS, INC., OF LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


My name is George W. Pfeiffenberger. I am executive vice president of the 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., an organization with headquarters in Lubbock, 
Tex., and representing approximately 25,000 farmers in 23 counties in the 18th 
and 19th Congressional Districts in west Texas. 


INTRODUCTION 


The serious situation in the cotton industry, with markets dwindling due to 
competition from synthetic fibers and foreign cotton production, has caused wide- 
spread concern. Many individuals in the industry and government are giving 
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deep study and discussion to the problem, and there is a nationwide feeling 
that something must be done and done quickly if the cotton industry is to remain 
healthy and survive. There is also a growing concensus that, while this is an 
industrywide problem, the cotton producer is basic to the situation, and that he 
may be the one best able to take the lead in uniting all segments to develop 
solutions. 

It is a hopeful sign that a substantial number of producer organizations op- 
erating through American Cotton Producer Associates, has taken the lead, and 
that all other segments of the cotton industry have pledged support in trying 
to resolve the problem. It is generally agreed that the basic price support sys- 
tem must be changed if cotton is to regain its lost markets. It is also universally 
agree that the farmer’s income must be protected. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of a new program shall be as follows: 

1. To continue the reduction of present surplus. 

2. To prevent accumulation of new surpluses. 

3. To increase consumption of cotton through lower prices at both mill and 
retail levels. 

4. To make cotton competitive in price and quality in both the domestic and 
foreign markets. 

5. To protect the farmer’s income, and permit him to use his land and equip- 
ment more effectively. 

6. To provide means for orderly marketing and stability in the price structure. 
7. To return cotton marketing through its normal channels of trade. 

We believe the bill H. R. 7816 by Mr. Paul Jones of Missouri and supported 
by the American Cotton Producer Associates, and other segments of the cotton 
industry, will accomplish these objectives. 

It is believed this plan will operate to the benefit of the entire cotton industry 
and the Nation, as expressed briefly in the following paragraphs concerning each 
segment of the industry. 


1. Producers 

The provisions of the bill will permit the cotton farmer to make the most 
efficient use of his land and equipment. It will at the same time give him price 
protection on the domestic portion of his crop similar to that received by industry 
and business through tariffs protection. The increased acreage will permit him 
to produce cotton at lower unit cost and make cotton more competitive on its own. 
At the same time it will supply the necessary cotton for the expanded domestic 
and foreign needs which can confidentially be expected to result from the com- 
petitive price in the market place. 
2. Ginners 

Ginners and ginner groups Ure enthusiastic about this program since it will 
give them greater volume, and permit them not only to operate their equipment 
more efficiently but will enable them to maintain current ginning charges to the 
farmers instead of increasing them as will be the case under restricted volume. 
Instead of their volume decreasing as it has under the current system this plan 
would enable them to expand and operate to the full extent of their facilities, 
and maintain their equipment in best condition for quality ginning. 


3. Cotton buyers and merchants 


Volume has always been the keystone of success in cotton merchandising and 
the cotton industry prides itself on the small margin of profit on which it oper- 
ates because of volume. This plan of making cotton competitive in both domestic 
and foreign markets will permit the cotton merchandising business to operate in a 
normal manner, which in itself is helpful in finding and expanding markets. Such 
a plan would also work to the benefit of the cotton exchanges since it puts cotton 
back into the normal channels of trade, wherein the cotton exchanges play an 
important and constructive part. 


4. Cotton compresses and warehouses 


Tremendous sums of money are invested in cotton compresses and ware- 
housing operations. These were constructed with a view to handling the his- 
torically large United States crop, and the orderly movement of large volumes 
of cotton through these channels is important in keeping services at a high point. 
of efficiency, and charges at a minimum. 
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5. Cottonseed crushers 


The cottonseed crushing industry, like the compresses and warehouses, is 
geared to a certain volume and schedule. The shrinking acreage and markets 
have affected this industry to the point where further reduction would be re- 
flected not only in losses to itself but also in greater expense to the farmer 
because of the smaller volume of business. The plan outlined in the Jones bill 
would be of direct assistance in this problem. 


6. Cotton mills 


Cotton mills for years have been faced with serious decisions regarding the 
continued use of cotton or the shift to synthetic fibers. Unfortunately for the 
cotton industry the changeover to synthetics can be made in many cases with the 
same machinery and equipment. The lower price of certain synthetic fibers has 
seriously cut into cotton markets, and if this price differential continues due to 
high support for cotton, our markets will continue to diminish. They have already 
shrunk from 11 or 12 million bales to 8%4 million in the domestic consumption, and 
cotton mills predict further reduction in cotton consumption if present conditions 
continue. The competitive export sales program abroad has fully demonstrated 
the importance of price, and the value of a competitive price in increasing cotton 
consumption and decreasing or preventing expansion of synthetic fiber and for- 
eign cotton production. There is every reason to believe that a competitive price 
on the domestic scene would have similar effects in the United States. A com- 
petitive price in this country would permit the cotton mills to compete with 
synthetic fibers and would assist them in competing with foreign textile produc- 
tion, since they would be able to purchase cotton at the same price level foreign 
mills are able to do through the export program. Competitive domestic prices 
would also help in curbing inflation as there would undoubtedly be lowering of 
price at the retail level. 


7. United States Government 


The proposed program would be considerably less costly to the Government, 
and would be much easier to administer, as many of the marketing functions now 
performed by the Government would revert to private firms. It would prac- 
tically eliminate the light spot and plus problem, and would assist in the setting of 
quality differentials for the loan on a more current basis. 


We very vigorously urge the passage of the Jones bill, H. R. 7816, and will sup- 
port all efforts to attain this goal. We pledge our efforts to legislative and 
administrative agencies in developing a complete plan which would again make 
the cotton industry a healthy and expanding one. 


STATEMENT or LOFTON P. FUQUA, Vick PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE 
AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Lofton P. Fuqua. I am a cotton 
producer from Gibson County, Tenn. I am, also, vice president of the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Council, an organization representing the cotton farmers of 
Tennessee. Acting upon the authority vested in me by the membership of the 
Tennessee Agricultural Council, I am here to apprise this committee of the 
existing conditions jeopardizing the welfare and economy of our State. 

Cotton is grown in 56 counties of Tennessee; however, the heavy concentra- 
tion is in 19 or 20 counties of west Tennessee. More income is derived from this 
crop than any other crop in the State. In fact, the income from cotton is equal 
to all other agricultural incomes combined. Agriculture plays a dynamic part 
in the economy of Tennessee. Since 1953, this income has been drastically cur- 
tailed. In 1953, the farmers of Tennessee planted 988,092 acres of cotton. In 
1956, our planted acres under allotments was 563,491 acres. During 3 short 
years Tennessee experienced a reduction of 424,601 acres. The shock of this 
drastic reduction of cotton upon the economy of Tennessee is beyond the com- 
prehension of any sound thinking economist. Not only does this shock affect the 
economy but it also affects the sociology, it involves human behavior, frustrating 
their normal desires and economic security. As a result of this reduction they 
find themselves in a state of panic—panic—because, Tennessee has experienced 
a reduction of 424,601 acres in a period of 3 short years with relatively no price 
increase. In other words, the gross income has been cut nearly half. This is a 
result of the present program—a program of drastically reduced acreage. The 
only hope the farmer of Tennessee has been able to see is the recent sale of 
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cotton in the world market at competitive prices. This is the first action which 
has gotten to the cause of the trouble. 

Let me tell you what has happened on the farm in Tennessee, as a result of 
this drastic reduction in acreage. The farmer, of course, is the first person to 
encounter the impact. Some farms in Tennessee still have large numbers of 
tenants living on them. These farmers found that they had too many tenants 
and a number of these people were forced off the land. Forced away from the 
only life they had ever known. With the exodus of these people went buying 
power. The merchants in the town began to cry that they needed industry to 
help out; many of these merchants today do not understand what had happened 
to them. They do not understand that Tennessee has lost 424,601 acres of cotton. 
These people in Tennessee are not conscious of the fact that this vested right 
to grow cotton has been ceded to foreign countries. This right to grow cotton 
has been lost by a futile attempt to control world production by controlling the 
American cotton farmer’s acreage and at the same time putting a price umbrella 
over the foreign producer’s welfare. 

Not only has the farmer in Tennessee with a large number of tenants on his 
farm suffered, but also the mechanized producer and the family size farmer has 
been caught in the squeeze. This group finds themselves with a large capital out- 
lay of land, buildings, and machinery making for a definite and fixed amount of 
overhead. The cost of operation on these farms have remained relatively un- 
changed, their depreciation is just as high, their taxes (except income taxes) is 
just as high, there’s no market for surplus machinery. This group of farmers 
find themselves with a cotton allotment of 11 or 12 percent of his cropland. His- 
tory has proven that cotton is the best adapted cash crop for west Tennessee. 
It has paid off more mortgages and kept more farms in the family than any 
other crop. But today, the farmer finds himself desperate because of lack of 
acreage—he begins to grab at straws like a drowning man. He tries to find 
another crop to take the place of his lost cotton acreage—because these crops are 
not adapted, many have failed, only to increase the already heavy mortgage on 
the farm. The bankers of west Tennessee have always recognized the reliability 
of cotton as a good loan. They have also known that other crops are not generally 
good loans, and because of this fact have refused to make loans. Many farmers 
today, are finding that the banker was right. Cotton has always been the back- 
bone of the economy of west Tennessee, not because the farmer didn’t know how 
to grow anything else, but because it was the best adapted crop. We need more 
eotton in Tennessee to put our economy on the sound footing. We need to con- 
tinue to grow cotton. We need to stay in the cotton business. The 330 gins in 
Tennessee need cotton to gin. The bankers in Tennessee need to make loans on 
the cotton crops—need the interest to carry on their businesses. The merchants 
need to sell goods to the farmers—fertilizers, insecticides, seed, etc..—as well 
as the basic necessities lost because of those who were forced to leave the land. 
The entire economy is geared to cotton, and we would like to continue in the 
business we have known so long. In order to do this we must have more cotton. 
In order to get more acreage, we must sell cotton. In order to sell cotton in an 
expanded world market we must have a competitive price. The present farm 
program has failed to accomplish this; therefore, we think we need a new 
program. 

We believe that the program offered by the American Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciates under H. R. 7816 is the right approach. We know that many plans will be 
offered, but we would urge you to look to basic principles of any program. Our 
Nation is the greatest Nation in the world because we have been able to produce 
in abundance and to get distribution of goods. The world market today stands 
in readiness to receive goods. The entire world could enjoy a high standard of 
living, such as ours, if only distribution could be had under equitable conditions. 
There is no foreseeable limit to the potential future world market, but if the 
American farmer is going to enjoy a part of this world revolution for a better 
way of life he must have the support of Government to get his goods into proper 
channels at competitive prices. We think the idea in agriculture, today, as 
found in the soil bank approach is wrong—this being the idea to pay the farmer 
to do nothing. It is our opinion that the money expended by Government along 
these lines would reap tangible benefits across the entire world is directed in 
the line of a subsidy as an incentive for production. This would make for 
cheaper commodities to the consumer as well as an incentive for production. No 
program should ever lose sight of the dynamic driving force that incentive and 
competition has had in our way of life. These are the forces that made the 
United States the greatest Nation in the world. 
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In closing, we would again urge you to support H. R. 7816. Much thought 
and consideration has gone into the preparation of this bill by the best cotton men 
in the Nation. The Tennessee Agricultural Council urges your support. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. CRABILL, OF DELTA COUNCIL, STONEVILLE, MIss. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is William A. Crabill. I am a cotton 
farmer from Quitman County, Miss., and am a director and past president of 
the Delta Council, an organization representing the interests of the 600,000 
people of the 18 delta and part-deita counties of Mississippi. 

Our State depends upon agriculture for the major portion of income. In 
Mississippi, 61 percent of the people derive their livelihood from farming. Cot- 
ton is the principal crop and all of the people in our area are vitally concerned 
with the problems that I will discuss with you today. 

Last year in February, we appeared before this subcommittee urging the 
establishment of a program to assure sales of cotton from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks in world markets at competitive prices to regain our fair 
share of the world cotton export market. You will recall that cotton producers 
of this country has absorbed drastic cuts in cotton acreage in an effort to adjust 
world supply with demand. At the same time, largely because of our foreign 
policies, cotton production in foreign countries had skyrocketed, offsetting any 
possible benefits that might have been expected because of our acreage control 
program, 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 directed that the Department of Agriculture use 
its existing authorities to regain a fair share of the cotton export market for 
the United States. This action refuted the philosophy, taking shape at that 
time, that this country would be a residual supplier in world markets. 

Gentlemen, this program has been and is a great success. Sales through the 
first week in June under export program No. C-8 total 7,703,177 bales. Under 
program No. C-9, 3,203,287 bales have been sold for delivery during the next 
marketing year. In addition, 1 million bales of short-staple cotton were sold 
prior to the congressional directive. The success of the export program has 
demonstrated that our cotton surplus can be liquidated in an orderly manner. 
It has demonstrated that there was and is a great demand for United States 
cotton in the markets of the world and that by competitive pricing we can sta- 
bilize and perhaps reverse export and foreign-production trends. Perhaps even 
more important is the fact that the competitive sales program has placed United 
States cotton on a competitive position with synthetics. 

Mr. Chairman, as cotton producers, we are grateful for action taken by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and by the Congress of the United States. 

The export program has also Set the stage for a long-range cotton program that 
will permit expansion in the production of United States cotton and at the same 
time permit cotton to compete more effectively with synthetic fibers and foreign 
production. I wish to point out that severe cuts in cotton acreage have created 
serious problems in Mississippi and in other cotton States—diverted acres, dis- 
placed labor, a reduction in gross farm income, higher production costs, and in- 
security for the future. To illustrate the impact of low-level acreage controls 
and increases in prices for necessary crop production materials, supplies, and 
labor on per-acre cotton production costs, I obtained actual cost figures from five 
farms in my area. These farms are operated under as nearly mechanized condi- 
tions as possible and have better than average management. The farms average 
695 acres in size. In 1952, these farms planted an average of 49.6 percent of their 
cropland in cotton. The cost per acre for cotton amounted to an average of 
$118.69. In 1956, these same farms had an average of only 28.6 percent of their 
cropland in cotton, and the cost per acre for cotton amounted to $180.69—more 
than a 50 percent increase in per-acre cost. 

To illustrate the trend toward higher costs, I would like to quote from the May 
1957 The Farm Cost Situation published by the USDA: 

“Prices paid by farmers for goods and services used in production are about 5 
percent higher this spring than they were a year ago. Fertilizer is the only im- 
portant farm-production cost item that has not had a net increase in price in the 
last year. Interest rates on new loans are substantially higher. 
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“Cost rates and prices paid by farmers for major groups of production items 
this spring compared with a year earlier are as follows: 


Farm real estate (Mar. 1) Ip 7 percent 
Motor vehicles (Mar. 15) Do. 
Motor supplies (Mar. 15) 5 percent 
Farm machinery (Mar. 15) Do. 
Farm real estate taxes per acre Do. 
Farm supplies (Apr. 15) Jp 4 percent 
Seed (Apr. 15) Do. 
Wage rates (Apr. 1) Do. 
Building and fencing materials (Mar. 15) 3 percent 
Feed (Apr. 15) Jp 2 percent 
Fertilizer (Apr. 15) change 


“Farmers’ production cost rates in general have more than doubled since 1940 
but some have increased more than others. Farm wage rates, for example, have 
risen. by more than 300 percent, whereas prices of fertilizer and gasoline have 
advanced about 53 and 64 percent, respectively. The cost of electricity per 
kilowatt-hour has declined about 25 percent since 1940.” 

I cite these figures to point out the continuing cost-price squeeze and the fact 
that a more realistic level of production is essential if cotton farmers are to 
realize a satisfactory net farm income. Congress very wisely made provisions 
for stabilizing cotton acreage in 1957 and 1958. In 1959, however, if we are still 
under controls, acreage will again be drastically reduced. Gentlemen, the cotton 
economy of this country cannot stand the impact of another acreage cut. 

We believe therefore that a new approach is needed; one that will lend some 
protection to farm income and at the same time permit the more eflicient use of 
land and equipment; an approach that will permit cotton to compete effectively 
for markets both-at home and abroad, thereby increasing consumption; an ap- 
proach that will benefit consumers through lower retail prices and wider choices 
of fabrics. 

We believe that the program recommended by the American Cotton Producer 
Associates offers shch an approach. We recognize that many cotton plans have 
been advanced and that some of these plans have points worthy of consideration. 
It appears, however, that H. R. 7816 offers the greatest opportunity and the most 
practical approach toward solving the problems facing the cotton industry, and 
we respectfully request that this program be adopted. 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


The Agricultural Council of Arkansas is a member of American Cotton Producer 
Associates and wishes to commend and support the testimony presented by that 
organization. We would also like to express our appreciation to members of the 
Agricultural Committee for the courtesy and consideration shown by giving us 
the opportunity to discuss a proposed long-range cotton program. 

We believe that a majority of cotton farmers have begun to realize that some 
changes must be made in the present cotton program if they expect to continue to 
produce cotton which, in our area, is still the main cash crop. 

It is only necessary to take a look at the road which has been traveled to visual- 
ize what is in prospect ahead. It is readily apparent that cotton farmers under 
the soil bank are being encouraged and financed to gradually go out of business, 
taking along with them many allied interests, thus jeopardizing the economic wel- 
fare of whole rural and urban communities. 

Those who for political or other reasons point out the reduction in the number 
of people engaged in agriculture while the country is enjoying large surpluses of 
agricultural products, either intentionally or through ignorance overlook the fact 
that a large percentage of the urban population who are employed by processors, 
middlemen, suppliers, transportation companies, banks, merchants, and even doc- 
tors and lawyers are dependent on the economic welfare of farm people and the 
volume of their production. And that, any means or device used to further 
reduce their present inadequate income through price or acreage reduction will 
also affect the entire population of agricultural areas in direct proportion. If 
through selfishness or ignorance, business leaders who have the erroneous im- 
pression they have no interest in the welfare of agriculture, either intentionally 
or unintentionally, contribute to the downfall of agriculture in this country; also 
place themselves in the position of jeopardizing its military defense. 
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Farm people in general, and cotton farmers in particular, should not be placed 
in the position of beggars with a cup in hand in order to secure a living com- 
parable to the standards enjoyed by those in the lower brackets of other segments 
of our economy. Farmers work long, hard hours under difficult conditions. 
They face weather hazards, crop disasters, and a turnover of a high investment 
once a year. We, therefore, believe it is a proper function of the Government, 
and to the best interest of the Nation, that it invest, and substantially if neces- 
sary, in the welfare of agricultural people and their economy as a sound in- 
vestment to assure a bountiful supply of food and fiber in times of peace and 
war. We cannot believe that any businessman, firm, or corporation would know- 
ingly cut off or endanger their only source of basic raw materials essential for 
continued existence as individuals or the country as a whole. 

The long-range cotton program proposed by American Cotton Producer As- 
sociates represents the best thinking of executives from all segments of the cotton 
industry. It is designed to accomplish objectives which will greatly benefit the 
producer, every allied interest, the mills, and the consumer. 

In order to accomplish these objectives the cotton producers must, and are 
willing to, make sacrifices. They will sell that portion of their cotton produced 
for export at competitive world prices in order to retain and secure an equitable 
share of the world market which should materially expand in the next few 
years. This will represent, according to recent sales estimates, in excess of one- 
third of their entire crop. 

In order to prevent further losses and be in a position to compete for future 
business in the domestic market, cotton farmers must have, and are entitled to, 
some help, at least over the transition period. They are hopeful and will have 
to gamble that increased sales of raw cotton will result in an increase of planted 
acres which will enable them to increase efficiency. Under this program, and 
with temporary help, we feel there is an excellent possibility of their being in a 
position to compete both at home and abroad without financial assistance in the 
near future. We are quite certain that under the present policy of retrench- 
ment, with prices which will not be competitive with either foreign cotton or 
synthetics at home, cotton producers will retrogress from bad to worse and 
may never be in a position to work out their own salvation until they are forced 
out of business. 

It is our understanding that other testimony will discuss the relative cost of 
financial assistance which will be needed, for a time at least. We feel sure that 
it will be less than the amount spent in the past to move surplus cotton and 
take land out of production. As you know, the effects of acreage cuts are just 
now beginning to be felt by other segments of the industry and rural com- 
munities which depend on money spent by farmers for labor, supplies, and equip- 
ment. 

We believe this is the first program offered by producers which would place 
cotton at a competitive price on the open market and materially benefit all con- 
cerned, including the merchants and futures brokers who have been seriously 
affected by the large percentage of cotton moving through the commodity-credit 
loan. Under the proposed program very little cotton should go into the loan; the 
support price will act as a safety measure only if unforeseen events should cause 
an unusual drop in the world market. 

We have been told by most everyone who has studied our proposed program 
that it is good and will work for the benefit of all concerned. If this is so, we can 
see no reason why it should not receive favorable approval by the Congress. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Long from North Carolina is in the room. 
Mr. Long, you wish to make a statement immediately following Mr. 
Parker’s statement. Do you wish to present your views now? 

Mr. Lone. I would: yes, sir. 

The Crarman. Without objection you may present your state- 
ment. I understand that it is an endorsement of Mr. Parker’s testi- 
mony. 
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STATEMENT OF WILEY LONG, JR., PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA 
COTTON PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lona. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Wiley Long, Jr., 
of North Carolina, a farmer and president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Promotion Association. 

The purpose of the Cotton Promotion Association is to promote the 
growing and the use of cotton in the State of North Carolina. We 
in North Carolina believe that the best interests of North Carolina 
cotton producers is served by supporting the legislation proposed by 
the American Cotton Producers Associates as incorporated in House 
bill 7816, introduced by Mr. Jones of Missouri. We appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing before you gentlemen and because of the 
fact that Mr. Gil Parker has presented the proposed program in its 
entirety I use this method of endorsing his proposal as I have been 
instructed to do by my board of directors. A more detailed state- 
ment of our views will be filed for the record. 

I thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Without objection you may 
file your statement for the record immediately following the exam- 
ination of Mr. Parker. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Parker ? 

Mr. Poage of Texas. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend Mr. Parker for 
what I think is a very fine effort to try to arrive at the solution of a 
difficult problem. For a long time I have thought the compensatory 
payment policy to be sound. I introduced a bill 18 months ago which 
would provide for the direct-payment approach and also introduced a 
bill the first day of this session which is before the committee which 
provides for the direct-payment approach. The basic difference be- 
tween that bill and your proposal is that you divide the crop into two 
segments for calculation purposes. One is domestic and one is for- 
eign. Actually it all moves through the same channels, which I think 
is highly desirable and essential. 

As I see it, if we are to have a sound program we must do two 
things: We must let cotton move at a competitive price through the 
normal channels of trade, both foreign and domestic. In the second 
place we have to assure the producer a reasonable return for his prod- 
uct. When we have done those two things I think we have a program 
under which we can live. We attempt to do these two things in 
H. R. 877 and in other approaches which will be presented. We are 
all interested in solving this problem, as I see it. I can find no 
difference between my viewpoint which I have been expressing here 
for 18 months and the viewpoint which you now express except in 
matters of detail which I hope we can work out. 

I do find some questions that I possibly do not understand about 
this because your proposal, as I am sure you recognize, is far more 
complicated than the proposal I offer. I offered simply a straight 
across-the-board payment of the difference between the market price 
and 90 percent of parity on every bale of cotton. That assures to 
the farmer a return of 90 percent of parity. It assures that the 
cotton will move in the world market at one price because there is 
but one and that would be the world price. He would simply get 
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the difference regardless of whether it costs more to export or not. 
I realize that that would be the practical effect under yours also, 
although you go through a process of dividing it and bringing them 
back together. 

If you will turn to page 6 where you start at the top and say, “Under 
the provisions of H. R. 7816 the national marketing quota would be 
the established domestic consumption plus the estimated exports for 
the current year.” That raises a question which bothers me about 
this bill. I have asked other proponents of the bill about it, and if I 
understand it, it means that you are going to establish an allotment 
which will be large enough to take care of our domestic needs plus our 
exnort needs. 

Mr. Parker. Right. 

Mr. Poacr. We assume if we are to use 9 million bales at home and 
export 5 million, that is 14 million bales and that would require what— 
2014 million acres or thereabouts—to produce that amount of cotton? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. At the same time that would take care of all the cotton 
we would need next year, would it not? We would not have to draw 
on the reserve. We would not use up any surplus. We would pro- 
duce each year as far as it is possible to calculate it, exactly the amount 
of cotton that we are going to consume. I know that there are errors 
in human calculation but the errors are going to run against you as 
well as in your favor. If you are going to use human calculation you 
have to assume they are correct. Consequently we must assume that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would set up an allotment which would 
exactly meet the requirements for each current year. That is what 
you intend to do, is it not? If we do, what happens to the carryover 
or the surplus which we have on hand today ? 

Mr. Parker. Speaking for myself, Mr. Poage, I would say that it 
would be absorbed gradually in the export sales program or if the time 
comes when, as we envision this, an increased consumption takes place, 
it will gradually disappear in that direction. 

Mr. Poacr. How can it be absorbed gradually either in the export 
or domestic market if you do what the bill says it will do? If the 
Secretary estimates the crop, estimates the need and gives you enough 
acres to produce all the cotton that you can consume domestically 
and all the cotton that you can export, how can you absorb that 
surplus gradually unless you assume that the Secretary is not hon- 
estly going to enforce this provision ? 

Mr. Parker. I would say in that connection that, if you please to 
call it that, I think there will be a time lag of 1 year in the Secretary’ 
thinking. You start out with 9 million domestic ally and 5 million 
export, for example. Actually, if it does what we think and honestly 
believe it will do, that price reduction will use up 914 million bales 
domestically and possibly 514 for export. Of course, I have disposed 
of a million bales of the surplus right there. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us assume that you are off a million bales the first 
year. You will not be off a million bales the next year, will you? That 
first year is the only year in which you will ever have that. You will 
eat up 1 million out of the present 11 million bales of surplus. That 
still leaves 10 million bales of surplus. What becomes of the 10 million 
bales of surplus cotton ¢ 
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Mr. Parker. Not necessarily so, Mr. Poage, if you will pardon me, 
sir. 

Mr. Poace. All right. I just want to know. I cannot understand 
how this thing would ever dispose of that surplus cotton, That has 
been troubling me about this bill. 

Mr. Parker. Suppose that the Secretary starts out with the 9 million 
and the 5 million, and we actually use 9.5 and 5.5. Then he is going to 
assume that we are going to use 9.5 and 5.5 and maybe we use 9. 750 and 
5.750. By August 1, 1958, I think, sir 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Parker, all you are doing there is merely assuming 
that the Secretary is always going to guess wrong and underguess 

rather than overguess the consumption of cotton. We know that the 
Secretary can guess close enough. Of course he could make errors. 
No Secretary can be absolutely correct. Some years he is going to over- 
estimate it and some years he i is going to undersestim: ate “it, but over a 
period of time the Secretar y’s s estimates are going to be pretty correct. 
They always have been and they will be in ‘the future. If we do not 
believe they are correct, we ought not to use that as the formula. We 
ought to use something else as the formula if you do not think the 
Secretary will be correct. If you believe that the Secretary is alw: ays 
going to underguess, then you ought to make an adjustment factor in 
here. 

Let us meet this issue because I think we have to meet it. I want 
the bill to work, I want a workable bill here. I have as much at 
stake as you have. 

Mr. Parker. May I interject something here ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. You speak of 10 million bales. By August 1, 1958 
is it not true that that will be down to about 7 million bales ? 

Mr. Poace. I do not know whether it is or not. I confess I do not 
know. 

Mr. Parker. I think that is considered to be fairly accurate. Then 
I would like to point out one other thing. If you do in fact put 4 
million bales in a set-aside that would leave you only 3 million bales. 

Mr. Poace. Let us assume that it is but 4 million bales that you put 
in set-aside. I am willing to take that figure. You still have not 
answered my question: How do you get rid of that 4 million bales? 
If we are to pass this bill we have to go on the floor and prove to the 
man in Michigan and the man in Oregon and the man in Maine that 
this thing is worth something to him. How are we going to do it if 
we are faced with the proposition of establishing 4 million bales or 8 
million bales or 2 million bales, that we never do expect to get rid of 
but which we expect the Government to continue to carry? It costs 
the Government a dollar a month to carry that, does it not ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. If you were representing the State of Montana would 
you vote for a bill which on its face created a situation which would 
keep the Government in the cotton business forever ? 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Poage, let me say—— 

Mr, Poacre. Let us stay with this question until we answer it and 
then say something else. 

Mr. Parker. I am going to attempt to, sir. 

The CHarrman. He is trying to answer you. Go ahead and answer 


it, Mr. Parker. 
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Mr. Parker. What I started to say, Mr. Poage, is that this is not 
the first time you have gotien me in a corner. I hope it will be the 
last time. I would say in reply to what you said that if, in fact, we 
start out with a 9 million bale presumption for domestic consumption 
and a 5 million bale export consumption and it proves to be 9.5 and 
5.5, let the thing stand there knowing that we are consuming more 
than that for a couple of years until we do use up the surplus. 

Mr. Poacre. Then why do we not say in the bill that we will not in- 
crease our cotton acreage to the extent that we think we can sell but 
rather that we will use up maybe one-half of that increase by giving 
farmers increased acreage and that we will draw down our surplus by 
a like amount? It is the same proposition that we are faced with 
here in Congress of whether we will reduce taxes or pay on the 
public debt. I happen to be one of those who believe we ought to 
begin paying on the debt. I know it is not a very popular view. 
Maybe it is not popular on this cotton proposition to suggest that 
we ought to begin paying our debts but I think we ought to begin 
working down the surplus. 

Mr. Parker. I could not argue with your idea, sir. I think you 
are right. 

Mr. Poace. There is one other question I do not understand in here. 

Mr. Parker. Incidentally, Mr. Poage, there is one other factor which 
might enter into it. I enjoy talking to you, sir. That is the fact of a 
possible short crop at some time. I think there should always be a 
hedge against a short crop. 

Mr. Poaae. I think there always should be a surplus on hand and I 
think maybe 4 million bales is a reasonable surplus, but I do not think 
7 or 8 million bales is a reasonable surplus. 

Mr. Parker. Not unless we are in a war. 

Mr. Poace. If you will turn to the next page, down in the bottom 
part of it, there is a question. I want to assure you that you may be 
entirely right on it. It is just one of these things that I do not follow 
too well. I do not want you to think I am trying to run you into a 
corner, but I do want you to explain it to me ‘because I do not fully 
understand it. Under the bill I introduced, H. R. 877, we proposed 
to make payment between the market price and 90 percent of parity 
based upon the year’s average, upon the average price during the year 
and not make the payment until the end of the year. That is the way 
we do with wool and that is the way we do with sugar. We let the 
man market his whole crop and then at the end of the year, the first of 
April, in the case of wool, the Government makes a payment on wool 
which in many cases is a full year after the wool was clipped. The 
Government pays the difference between the average market price of 
that quality of wool and the predetermined support price which in 
the case of wool was 106 percent, or it was last year. It may not be 
that high this year. 

That seems to me to give you all of the encouragement of requiring 
the farmer to market his product as effectively as possible. I know 
that you suggest you are going to use the spot market average in this 

case but you are going to make the payment, as I understand it, de- 
pendent upon the ‘day he sells that cotton. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, the week he sells it. 

Mr. Poace. That places no pressure on the farmer to use any in- 
genuity or any judgment in selling his cotton, as I see it. It lets him 
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take his cotton to the market and sell it at the wrong time, sell it when 
the price is going down if he wants to, because he gets the difference 
between the ‘day’ s market—I realize it is not between his own indi- 
vidual selling—and the support price of 90 percent. That is the way 
you propose to work it, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Poaace. It seems to me that there would be no resistance on the 
yart of farmers to a falling market. Why should I object to the mar- 
fet falling when I can take my cotton which today is selling on the 
market at 31 cents and tomorrow it drops to 30 cents and next week it 
drops to 25 cents, and get just as much for selling it when the price 
is down at 25 cents as I do when it is 31? I believe I am wrong on 
that. Iam trying to clarify myself. 

Mr. Parker. The weekly average. 

Mr. Hacen. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Poacr. I want you to clear it up. That is what I am trying to 
get. 

Mr. Hacen. Will the gentleman yield? I believe the fellow who 
made a more advantageous sale would profit because the difference 
would be between the aver age price on the market, not the price he 
received. If the average is 28 and he could sell his for 29 he would get 
the 1 cent difference plus this payment between 28 and 33 or w hatever 
it might be. The more advantageous seller would profit twice. That 
is what they do under the wool plan. 

Mr. Poage. Under wool he gets the whole season, over tlie year. He 
has to pick the high points. Under this plan—let us get it clear—if 
I sell at the low point, the low day, do I not get just as much for my 
cotton as the man who sells on the high day ? 

Mr. Parker. He does not, does he? [To Mr. Bracey] it is a weekly 
average. 

Mr. Poace. It is weekly instead of daily. Does not the man who 
sells on the low week get just as much as the man who sells on the high 
week / 

Mr. Bracey. It could possibly work that way. 

Mr. Poace. There would be no pressure on the farmer to try to 
pick the hiwhest week, would there ? 

Mr. Bracey. Yes, sir, because he would get the benefit of the differ- 
ence in the average, just as the gentleman pointed out over here. In 
other words, the price is based on the average, not the actual sale price. 

Mr. Poacr. During that week. But let us assume that the average 
for the first week in September is 32 cents and the average for the first 
week in November is 28 cents, would I not get just as much for my 
cotton if I sold it the first week in October as if I sold it the first week 
in September ? 

Mr. Bracey. If you project it that way I think that is right. 

The Cnarrman. Would you not do the same thing under your pro- 
posal ? 

Mr. Poacr. No; because he gets the season average payment. If 
he can pick the more favorable day or week he gets the advantage of 
it. That is the difference in it. Is that not the difference between 
this and the wool bill? The wool bill is based on the season average. 
which I think is worth something. Maybe it is not, but I think it is 
worth something to the farmer to encourage him to do orderly selling 
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As I see it, under this proposal everybody rushes in and dumps his 
cotton at one time because it makes no difference to him so long as he 
is getting as much as the other fellow is at the time he is selling. 
That is all he needs to know. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Parker, did you give any consideration to 
the difference in the two propositions or did you confine your pro- 
posal to a weekly average, whereas Mr. Poage has proposed here- 
tofore that we have a seasonal average? Under the wool bill appar- 
ently, as he pointed out, we have a seasonal average. It seems to me 
that this does not entail any great importance, but did you give any 
consideration to the advisability of a seasonal average as related to 
a weekly average? 

Mr. Parker. I think it was discussed, yes, sir; and the weekly 
average was decided on as being the better of the two. Incidentally, 
speaking of the weekly average, if a man happens to pick a day when 
the cotton is high he will get an advantage there over his weekly 
average. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct; you think that is a desirable feature, 
and I do, too. If it is desirable, why is it not even more desirable 
that he should pick the highest day in the season rather than the high- 
est day of 1 week ? 

Mr. Bracey. Mr. Poage, the real advantage, of course, is that the 
farmer will not have to wait to get his payments. Many of our 
farmers cannot wait until the end of the season to collect whatever 
the difference might be. That is the real reason why we base it on 
a weekly average rather than the end of the season. 

The Cuatrman. Under your proposal he would receive the pay- 
ment almost immediately, would he not ? 

Mr. Bracey. He would get it within a week. 

Mr. Poacr. The buyer “makes the payment and the buyer is the 
man who collects from the Government under your bill. 

Mr. Bracry. But the producer would get the payment when he sells 
his cotton. 

Mr. Poace. I understand. I am saying, though, that actually the 
producer does not get the money from the Government under your 
bill. The producer gets money from the buyer. 

Mr. Bracry. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The buyer in turn turns in this slip to the Government 
and he is reimbursed by the United States Government. ‘The pay- 
ment from the Government is not made direct to the producer under 


your bill. The buyer first makes it to the producer nd then the buyer 


reimburses himself from the Government. 

The CuatrmMan. It seems to me the proposal being presented by 
Mr. Parker has an advantage over your proposal, in that the cotton 
farmer will receive his money immediately and will not have to wait 
until the season is over. 

Mr. Poacr. Whether that is an advantage or not I do not know. 
I think we have to give consideration to that. That puts the money 
in private hands, not in Government hands. The payments are car- 
ried on through private hands, which I think is a dangerous thing in 
the first place. I think it will lead to a good deal of trouble just as we 
have had in every one of these programs where we have made payments 
that way, as we have had in all these feed programs where the Govern- 
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ment, instead of helping in our drought areas, instead of paying to 
the farmer, pays to the feed mill and, as you know, it always results 
in trouble. 

We have always had that kind of trouble develop. Iam afraid you 
are opening the door for a lot of bookkeeping and accounting trouble. 
The handlers are going to have a lot of trouble, also. 

The disadvantage with my bill is that the farmer does not get paid 
promptly. I always like to get cash but I do not think it can be said 
that these farmers could not get along. I don’t know a bank in the 
country that wouldn’t take those certificates. The Government 
makes advances itself on those wool certificates. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about being able to operate. They get enough money so that 
they operate all right, and they operated rather successfully. 

I think, therefore, that a good deal of trouble you are talking about 

We should look under the bed before we get into it and decide just 
where we want to go. 

Mr. Jones. It would have this advantage: Under the present opera- 
tion the farmer, at least the small farmer. when he goes to sell his cot- 
ton as he operates now, puts it into a loan for two reasons—one, to get 
his money right then and the other to get insurance. He gets the ad- 
vantage of the price as it goes up. Under this you would have the 
transaction completed and you would bring about a situation so you 
get back to normal marketing and have less going into the loan than 
you have now. 

You mentioned the price. The farmer would be interested in the 
price not only that he will get from the allotment but he is interested 
in the price on his export portion there, so that would take care of 
part of the criticism that you have on this particular thing. 

In one respect I would rather have your bill because it would be 
better for the farmer, but you have to approach this thing from a 
practical point and try to get a bill such as we have here where we 
have the various segments of the entire cotton industry covered. We 
think we are presenting something to the Government which will re- 
sult in a decreased cost. 

I will admit that we have in this group made considerable conces- 
sions and they have done things that individual farmers would not 
want todo. I think we all have to be practical though. We are ina 
plight now and we are at a point where we have made these concessions 
and made them to the extent that the warehousemen, exchange men, 
cotton buyers, everybody has said that this at least approaches a 
thinking we can all go along with. That is the reason I have identi- 
fied myself with this—not because it is something where I would say 
“This is best for the farmer.” I do not think the farmer will get what 
is best for him, but this will be better than the situation he will be 
in if we don’t get something. 

I have every hope that we can get together here and come to some 
agreement. I would like to see us get all this testimony in here today, 
and then if the committee does see fit to instruct the chairman to pre- 
pare a bill and put it in here it would help. There is no pride of 
authorship. My name happens to be on it, but Mr. Abernethy, Mr. 
Gathings, and others in both the House and in the Senate are in- 
terested in getting some legislation. I would much prefer to iron 
out these little differences. There are not too many. 
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In fact, we have other groups here today, Mid-South Cotton Grow- 
ers and the Farm Bureau, and some of the things in this bill are things 
they have endorsed. 

We have all these people here and I hope we can hear from more of 
them so we can get together and bring about a bill that will be accept- 
able to all of us. We have all made concessions and expect to continue 
to make them. 

Mr. Poace. I am not intending to give the impression I am op- 
posing the bill. I am the first member of this committee that ever 
proposed this basic principle and I am not opposed to it. 

I am not trying to oppose this principle. I think it is sound but 

we should consider some details that might make or break the pro- 
posal. I am not offering this to try to destroy the bill but we ought 
to understand what the bill does. With all due respect you have given 
the best answer that has been given to the question I was raising here, 
that the farmer has about five-ninths of his cotton on the world market 
where he will not get any payment, and to that extent I think that is 
the best answer that has been given. I do not mean disrespect for 
anybody who has been testifying. I think it is a good answer. 

That is why I am asking these questions, Mr, Jones, not to destroy 
the bill but trying to understand what is in it. 

I do not understand what is in it and I doubt if everybody here does. 

The Cuarrman. The witness gave consideration to the advisability 
of using a seasonal average, and you concluded it would be better to 
use the weekly average for the reason it would be advantageous to the 
farmer and he would receive his money promptly. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. Historically the farmer sells his cotton 
as he gins it, and he gets his money that way. 

Possibly, as Mr. Poage has suggested, he could learn to live with 
that sort of thing, but I “think he would be very unhappy with it. 

The Cuatrman. He would be waiting for a Government check to 
supplement the ones he received from the buyer. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. When you take your cotton to the warehouse now 
the warehouse gives you the full price included in the program. If 
there is any profit in it that profit comes to you later in the event 
there is an increase in the price of cotton. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. We shall ask Mr. Parker to stand by. 

We shall now hear Mr. Lynn for about 5 minutes, and then re- 
ceive such statements as others might want to have filed. Then we 
will hear some of the other proposals. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. The quickest way to take care of this statement is to 
read it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. You may proceed to read it. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard to alternative 
proposals aimed at finding a solution to the cotton problem. We will 
not attempt to comment on the thirty-odd bills that are up for consid- 
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eration of this committee. We have already made our views known 
to this committee with regard to H. R. 877 by Mr. Poage, and some of 
the objections we raised to this approach would be equally true for 
other plans that have been recently introduced, such as H. R. 7816, 
H. R. 7817, H. R. 7836, and H. R. 787¢ 

We are encouraged by the fact that a great many Congressmen seem 
to be concerned over the cotton situation and are making proposals 
which would change the basic law as it relates to cotton. We believe 
that farmers all over the cotton area think that changes must be made 
if we are to have a prosperous cotton economy based on maximum net 
farm income. 

The most important single concept relating to the cotton problem 
is, in our opinion, the recognition that any program should promote 
maximum marketing and use of cotton. If any program results in the 
creation of an obstacle to the maximum marketing and use of cotton 
it is doing a disservice to cotton producers. We have had a good dem- 
onstration through the cotton export program that has been in exist- 
ence since January, 1956, to illustrate what happens if we work ag- 
gressively for markets. Cotton exports had reached an alltime low of 
roughly 2.2 million bales. But with the export subsidy program which 
makes United States cotton competitive with foreign growth, and 
more competitive in relation to the foreign use of synthetic fibers, we 
have seen our exports increase from a low 18 months ago of 2.2 million 
bales in 1955-56, to over 7 million bales in 1956-57. This has been 
possible by offering United States cotton in world markets at com- 
petitive prices. The program has been costly but we believe it was 
worth the cost, particularly if we take advantage of this opportunity 
to make the necessary adjustment in our basic cotton program. 

Fortunately, world demand for textile products is increasing rapidly. 
As nearly as we can estimate total foreign demand is increasing at the 
approximate rate of 2 million bales cotton equivalent per year. If 
through competitive pricing and vigorous merchandising, we could get 
for the United States only one-quarter of this increased demand, it 
would mean one-half million bales increase per year for the foresee: ible 
future. What we are saying is simply this—that if we develop pro- 
grams designed to increase to the maximum the consumption of United 
States cotton abroad, we could within the next 6 years increase our 
cotton exports about 3 million bales above the average level prevailing 
in recent years, or to a total of 7 or 8 million bales. 

We know that our best market for cotton is right here in the United 
States of America. Unfortunately, the United States cotton industry 
has not shared in the growing domestic demand for textile products. 
In spite of the tremendous increase in population, per capita cotton 
consumption has declined rapidly and even total consumption of cot- 
ton has been decreasing. ‘This is to a great extent due to the fact that 
we are not keeping pace with synthetic fibers with regard to price, 
research and promotion. We must become more competitive if we are 
to even maintain our current domestic consumption. It is our firm be- 
lief that if we become more competitive with synthetic fibers at home, 
we can easily expand the domestic market for cotton within the next 
5 to 7 years to 10 or 11 million bales. 

We sincerely believe that if we are able to arrive at the right kind 
of price policy, with continued emphasis on research in order to re- 
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duce our costs of production and improve our quality, and if this is de- 
veloped with a hard-hitting promotion program, we should be able to 
increase the total offtake of United States cotton within the next 5 to 7 
years to 18-20 million bales. 

On the other hand, if we do nothing we can foresee that over the 
same period of time (5 to 7 years) our total offtake of cotton could go 
to 10 million bales or less. (7 million bales domestic consumption 
and 3 million bales export.) The challenge that we have is to de- 
vise ways and means to get the consumption to the higher figure. We 
should by all means avoid programs that would point in the direction 
of 10 million bale consumption. 

We have tried to get maximum discussion and understanding of the 
cotton problem in all the cotton States. After four area meetings, 
called by the American Farm Bureau Federation at Columbia, S. C., 
Memphis, Tenn., Phoenix, Ariz., and Dallas, Tex., hundreds of county 
meetings were held where the cotton situation was discussed with pro- 
ducers, after which State farm bureau boards of directors considered 
suggestions from counties upon which they made recommendations to 
the American Farm Bureau. Naturally, there were some differences 
in detail with regard to these State recommendations. However, they 
all emphasized the need for expanded production and expressed a 
willingness to make cotton more competitive. On Monday, June 3, 
1957, another conference was called and 16 of the 17 principal cotton 
producing States were represented and attempted to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the State farm bureau recommendations. 

Attached as exhibit A is a copy of S. 2273 (Senators Eastland, Hol- 
land and Aiken), a bill that has been introduced in the Senate to carry 
out the recommendations of the State farm bureaus from the cotton 
areas, as approved by the American Farm Bureau Federation execu- 
tive committee. The provisions of this bill can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) It provides a choice between the present program and a change 
of direction to be voted on in 1957 by producers; 

(2) If a majority of the producers vote for this alternative pro- 
gram it would become effective in 1958 and for 1 year only. 

(3) It provides price supports for the 1958 crop of cotton at a level 
of 75 percent of parity and an increase of 20 percent in the acreage 
above the minimum national cotton allotment now provided for 1958. 

In exhibit B we have attempted to do the arithmetic necessary to 
indicate how we arrived at 21 million acres. There are many un- 
knowns in these calculations so that at best they can only be used as 
guides. The prospect for production of cotton in 1957 is not good; 
some State farm bureaus estimate total United States production will 
be 30 percent below 1956. 

We believe that exports in the immediate future will continue high 
and based on present estimates we will need to produce more cotton 
in 1958 than is provided for in the current act. We are assuming 
in these calculations that the House of Representatives will follow the 
Senate action which we approve in restoring the acreage reserve fea- 
ture of the soil bank. 

This committee may wish to insert language in the bill to provide 
that producers shall not participate in the cotton acreage reserve in 
1958 at a greater rate than in 1957. 
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We would emphasize that the proposal incorporated in S. 2273 is 
not the complete answer to the cotton problem. But this is giving 
farmers an opportunity to express their opinion with regard ‘to the 
direction in which they want to go. 

It must be confusing to members of this committee having group 
after group coming in to say to you that they represent the producers 
of cotton. The Farm bureau likes to think we represent the producers 
of cotton, 

I don’t know how we will ever get this thing decided except through 
a referendum among the producers of cotton. I do not thing we could 
pass a referendum for more than one year. I do not believe the 
Congress of the United States would approve the idea. 

We believe that not only the members of this committee, but all 
Congressmen who are really concerned about the farm problem, would 
want to have the expression of producers with regard to this most 
important matter. 

This proposal is for only one year. The Congress would want to 
consider early in 1958 a longer range program for cotton. We believe 
that you can determine a sounder course of action for such a program 
if you have an expression from the producers. At that time it will 
be possible to ev: iluate more accurately the foreign demand situation 
as well as trends in domestic produc tion and consumption. 

Keep in mind that we are only recommending necessary amend- 
ments to the present law to give producers an opportunity to choose. 

We are sincerely trying to ‘find a solution to this most difficult prob- 
lem and thereby increase the net income of farmers. We believe that 
the answer lies in increased markets. We are sure that the present 
program is not the answer since under it markets are shrinking. 

As markets shrink acreage cuts increase the cost of production of 
a pound of cotton, thus making it all the more difficult for use to meet 
competition and retain markets. 

We believe that farmers deserve a real choice in a referendum this 
fall and we would hope that if this legislation is considered favor- 
ably by the Congress, that the Secretary of Agriculture would get 
into the hands of every cotton producer prior to the referendum, his 
allotment under the two alternative programs and estimated level of 
price support for each, so that each producer could determine for his 
farm what was in his best longtime interest. 

We strongly recommend th: at you give favorable consideration to 
this proposal unanimously agreed to by the representatives of the 
16 principal cotton States which attended the national cotton con- 
ference held by the American farm bureau. 

A draft of the bill is attached, Mr. Chairman, and some other perti- 
nent data. 

The CoammMan, Without objection that information may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ExnHipit A 
S. 2273 


A BILL To provide an alternative acreage adjustment and price support program for the 
1958 crop of cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in furtherance of the declared 
policy of the Congress in section 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
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as amended, that farmers obtain insofar as particable, parity prices and parity 
of income, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to offer 
farmers voting in the referendum conducted pursuant to such Act, a choice 
between two production adjustment and price support programs for the 1958 
crop of cotton. Under one of such programs, the national acreage allotment 
shall be determined pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the price support level shall be determined pursuant to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended. The alternative program shall, as set forth 
in section 2 hereof, provide for a larger acreage allotment and a lower level of 
price support, which are designed to aid in reducing the costs of production per 
bale, in encouraging domestic consumption and exports, and in providing farmers 
with maximum net farm income. 

Sec. 2. In the referendum conducted not later than December 15, 1957, pur- 
suant to section 343 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
for the 1958 crop, the Secretary shall also submit to the farmers voting in the 
referendum the question whether they favor for such crop (1) the farm acreage 
allotments determined pursuant to such Act and price support at the level 
determined pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (2) the 
allotments so determined increased in the case of farms receiving allotments 
under sections 344 (f) (1), (2), and (6) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended by 20 per centum and the price support level at 75 per centum 
of the parity price. Prior to such referendum the Secretary shall, pursuant to 
section 406 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, determine and announce 
the minimum level of price support for the 1958 crop of cotton. If marketing 
quotas are approved and a majority of the farmers voting in the referendum 
favor the alternative adjustment and price support program described in clause 

2), the allotment established under section 344 of the 1958 crop for each farm 
receiving an allotment under section 344 (f) (1), (2), and (6), shall be increased 
by 20 per centum and the level of price support for such crop shall be 75 per 
centum of the parity price. 


ExHisiT B 


oer re and demand situation, 1957-58 and 1958-59 
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Mr. Lynn. I appreciate the privilege you have extended me in 
presenting this statement at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. You will be available for 
questions later ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman, I should like to call the next witness, Mr. Hobson 
Vandiver, general manager, Mid-South Cotton Growers Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. I recognize Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garutnes. It is a pleasure for me to introduce Mr. Vandiver, 
Mr. Rapp, and Mr. Rhodes who will accompany him. 

Mid-South Cotton Growers Association serves thousands of farm- 
ers in several States in the Midsouth territory. This fine organiza- 
tion has given great study to the cotton long range programs and 
have a plan to present today. 

It is a real privilege to have these gentlemen come and present their 
views to us today. 

The Cuarrman. We are delighted to have you with us and we ap- 
preciate your taking time to come here and give us the benefit of 
your views on the problems we are now considering. 


STATEMENTS OF HOBSON VANDIVER, GENERAL MANAGER, J. C. 
RAPP, PRESIDENT, AND J. T. RHODES, DIRECTOR, MID-SOUTH 
COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Vanpiver. I think before I read this prepared statement I 
would like to say to you that we are not here to support any particu- 
lar measure or to oppose any particular proposal that has been pre- 
sented to the committee. 

We are really here to give you our views concerning a long-range 
cotton program with the hope that some of the ideas of the proposals 
suggested might be helpful to the committee. 

With that statement, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this pre- 
pared statement. 

The CHarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Vanptver. My name is Hobson Vandiver. I am general man- 
ager of the Mid-South Cotton Growers Association with headquarters 
in Memphis, Tenn. Our association is a cooperative marketing organ- 
ization made up of 87,000 cotton producers living in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. These producer mem- 
bers are small, medium size and large farmers, white and negro. They 
are sharecroppers, tenants, renters, landlords and landowners. 

This association was organized in 1930. Its main function is to 
market cotton as efficiently as possible for its members. The associa- 
tion does not own gins, warehouses or cotton oil mills. 

In the 27 years, we have handled over 4,500,000 bales of cotton. 
We have seen the lowest of prices for cotton and cottonseed and, of 
course, there have been years when prices to the producer were close 
to parity or above. 

The objective of our association is to improve the financial condition 
of our members, and, naturally, we are vitally interested in any legisla- 
tion that has a bearing on farmers’ prices for cotton and seed. 

We are a strong believer in realistic price supports. We do not be- 
lieve that supports at 90 percent of parity, under present conditions, 
are too high. We believe that realistic price supports provide the 
necessary tool to do a good job in marketing and help maintain the 
farmer’s strength as one of our economic foundations. Without sup- 
ports, farmers are helpless in competition with the supported seg- 
ments of our economy. We want to solve the surplus problem in a 
permanent way. 
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Low prices for cotton and cottonseed does not necesarily mean 
greater consumption of cotton. The records of last year is an example 
in pe. 

here is also a question in our minds with reference to lowering the 
price to meet the competition of foreign production and manmade 
synthetic fibers. On the foreign question, our standard of living, 
which must be maintained, is so much higher than in India and other 
cotton producing countries, that we doubt the advisability of attempt- 
7 to come under them in price. Their governments can retaliate by 
subsidies of their own. 

The competition here at home with synthetics is extremely serious. 
Our millions of cotton producers, in past years, have imposed upon 
themselves acreage controls, quotas and allotments in order to shore up 
our purchasing power which is enjoyed by our whole economy. The 
synthetic industry, on the other hand, has been producing abundantly 
without controls and this has been one major reason why our consump- 
tion figure is lower than it should be. In fact, this situation will 
continue to aggravate our cotton problems until some measure of 
adjustment is made. 

On behalf of the association I represent, I would like to comment 
on some of the proposals and suggestions being made with reference to 
our future in cotton. We have studied and examined the various pro- 
posals and we find good points in each and every proposal made. We 
realize the difficulty you have in writing legislation to satisfy every 
segment of our industry. In most of the proposals, we wish to point 
to one important point. Every one is based on acreage allotments. 
We do not believe you can solve the surplus problem under present 
conditions with acreage allotments because of increased uses of fer- 
tilizers and technological changes in production. Without the hazards 
of weather and with improved practices in production, we are capable 
or will be, of producing fantastic yields. Therefore, we believe a 
control program should be based on bales or pounds rather than on 
acres. In this way, we can cut the cloth fairly accurately to fit the 
pattern. 

In 1 or 2 measures suggested, it is proposed that farmers be limited 
to 90 percent of parity in price or income. We believe that farmers 
are entitled to 100 percent or full parity if they are to remain as 
farmers. 

We are opposed to low, ineffective price support rates so long as 
other segments of our economy are protected by subsidies, regulations, 
and governmental assistance. 

A low support on a sagging roof continues to let the water run off 
at the lowest supported part of the roof. Prices of cotton generally 
follow the support price level. Low supports mean low prices. We 
have several examples of this—cottonseed for example. 

In the interest of time, I would like to file for record and the con- 
sideration of the committee proposals for a long range cotton pro- 
gram as adopted by our board of directors. It is a baleage allotment, 
one price system with both domestic and export allotments protected 
by price supports. It represents our best thoughts and we believe that 
it will accomplish what many are advocating. 

We realize our farmers need more acres to farm. We realize the 
small family farmer needs more acres in order for him to live, pay 
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taxes, and defeat the moves being made to force him into industry 
which in the ultimate means welfare assistance. 

We visualize, really, a greater production under a baleage system 
than is possible under some of the present proposals. 

Farmers produce cotton and cottonseed for the dollars they can 
make out of their work and investment. We have seen huge crops 
bring fewer dollers than smaller ones. Why should farmers produce 
17 million bales and sell it for less money than a 13 or 14 million bale 
crop ? 

On this occasion, speaking for our organization, I would like to pay 
tribute to the Members of C ongress who for a long period of years 
have worked so sincerely and earnestly to give us legislation that would 
let us live and prosper as we have. Personally, and speaking from 
over 30 years of experience, of the many fine measures you have passed, 
the one that st: ands out in my mind is price-support legislation. With- 
out realistic price supports under present and past conditions, we would 
have suffered immeasurably. And, there are those who forget that 
when agricultural dollars are created, they do not remain static. They 
circulate and every industry, every merchant, banker, preacher, and 
lawyer receives some good from those purchasing power dollars. 

So, when we hear how awful price supports are and how destructive 
they have been, it might be well to investigate and see where those dol- 
lars finally stopped in their cycle of circulation. Certainly, they were 
used to pay ginning and warehouse costs. They were used to buy fer- 
tilizers, tractors, fuel, and freight. They were used to pay high taxes, 
interest, and insurance rates, and, yet, used to buy home appliances 
to make our farm homes modern and convenient. 

Until other groups are.willing to give up Government assistance, we 
believe we should hold on to realistic supports. Our cotton distribut- 
ing system is such that, frankly, the cost of raw cotton is a minor ele- 
ment in the consumer’s price for cotton goods. 

Cotton mills and many others want cheaper prices for cotton. If 
raw cotton was given to the mills without charge, the consumer’s 
cost for shirts, etc., would practically be the same. So, lower supports 
and lower prices is not the answer in our opinion. If we can get a 
reduction in interest rates, taxes, labor costs, freight, and relieve our 
farmers of other burdensome production and processing costs, then 
and only then should we think about lowering supports and prices. 

We also realize that agricultural programs cost money. The high 
cost of living is not confined to the city people, it is widespre: ad in 
agriculture as well. If farmers are to carry their share of the tax- 
load, they must get fair and equitable prices for their stuff. Too many 
have left the farms already. 

We recommend programs to help keep farmers far ming. Too many 
of them do not fit into industry. The small family type ‘farmer needs 
a definite kind of research. One that is directed toward keeping him 
in business rather than research that drives him from his chosen 
occupation. 

It is unfortunate that in these fast moving days, we see reports of 
increased profits for this group and that, but ‘all such reports end on a 
sad note, “farm incomes are down.” And, on this note, I conclude by 
saying that we will support legislation that will raise price levels 
and farm incomes We will be compelled to oppose those measures 
that are intended to give us cheap cotton prices. 
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We are not in favor of flexible supports. We believe loan rates 
should be dependable or stationary. If money can be appropriated, we 
are in favor of export subsidies through merchants similar to the 
system used back in the late forties. “During that period, we ex- 
ported 4 to 5 million bales and, at one time im that period, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation operated in the black to the extent of many 
millions of dollars. 

As the committee can see, I have not pointed specifically to various 
bills and proposals. As mentioned previously, all of them have some 
good points and arguments. I firmly believe that if all cotton pro- 
ducers were permitted to vote on the question of price supports, the 
majority would vote for rigid 90 percent of parity because of the 
good they have done over a ‘long period of years. I say this in face 
of the tremendous amount of propaganda that has been spread in an 
attempt to destroy this important mechanism which has had such 
a stabilizing effect on price. 

I recommend serious consideration to the Midsouth proposals sub- 
mitted in mimeograph form and wish to thank you sincerely for the 
privilege of appearing before you. 

In behalf of our delegation here I wish to thank Congressman 
Giathings for the fine introduction, and I wish to thank you gentle- 
men for the privilege of appearing before you. 

The Craman. We are grateful to you for your appearance, Mr. 
Vandiver. We are sure serious consideration will be given to your 
recommendations. 

You may submit the proposals to which you referred for the trans- 
cript and they will become part of your testimony. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to have you state off the record very 
briefly the high points of the proposals which you are filing for the 
record so we will have some advance information of what you are 
proposing. 

Mr. Vanptver. Thank you, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Vanptver. We think, too, Mr. Andresen, that this plan could 
be worked out by experts. We are not experts but just farmers. 
We do not know how to work out procedures and that sort of thing, 
but we are sure you gentlemen can get the advice you need to do this. 

We think, and we have nothing behind us to prove this statement, 
but we believe that this plan would cost the American taxpayer less 
than the combination of soil bank and present export subsidy 
programs. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vanpiver. We believe an emergency exists which threatens 
the economic stability of the cotton-growing areas of the Nation, and, 
thus, our national prosperity. 

We believe that the cotton farmer, beset on every side by synthetic 
and foreign competition and steadily increasing costs of production, 
must have at least an opportunity of making an income which will 
keep pace with his costs of living. We believe there is national neces- 
sity for action to provide for the continuing general welfare of the 
United States. 

The ea cotton program, coupled with the soil-bank provisions 
of the National Agricultural Act, is drying up the small towns of the 
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South, cutting the volume of cotton ginners to a point where they 
cannot profit, reducing employment of farm laborers, and, thus, hav- 
ing an adverse effect on the general economy of the Nation. 

We do not believe that the world markets belong to us exclusively. 
We believe that our fair share of export trade is determined by our 
willingness to trade with other nations. 

The small grower must be protected with a minimum production 
allotment, thus, preventing the worsening of conditions in rural areas. 

We believe that we should have a program which will not hamper 
the channels of normal trade or stifle individual initiative among cot- 
ton merchants. We should retain our system of futures trading in 
order that mills may hedge their purchases. In fact, we would like 
to see a program developed fair and equitable to all from producer 
to consumer. 

We are convinced that controls based on bales, not acres, are a ne- 
cessity. Otherwise, with increasing per acre production every year 
we can never solve the surplus program. 

We believe that with present production costs, shored up as they 
are by tariffs protecting American industry, by a minimum wage law 
protecting labor and by Federal devices protecting interest rates, the 
cotton grower cannot produce on a competitive basis either with syn- 
thetics or with foreign growers. 

Based on foregoing premises, we propose a long-range cotton pro- 
gr we embodying the following principles : 

1. A primary bale allotment based on domestic consumption. 

2. A secondary bale allotment based on cotton exports. 

3. Loan protection on primary allotments at 90 percent of parity. 

4. Loan protection on secondary allotments at 50 percent of parity. 

5. Incentive payments on primary allotments to encourage efficient 
marketing. 

(Incentive payments would be made on difference between 90 per- 
cent parity loan and actual sale price provided, of course, the sale price 
was higher than the loan. If sale price is equal to or below loan levels, 
no incentive payment allowed. Incentive payments would be made on 
one-fourth cent a pound breaking point. The ultimate or limit of in- 
centive payment reward would approximate 100 percent parity price.) 

Production allotments limited by bales rather than acres, the al- 
oe to be based on 10-year average production by States. 
. Bale allotments of a farm are tied to the land. 

8. Underproduction means a credit for next year’s allotment. 

9. Overproduction would mean a debit from next year’s allotment. 

10. Export subsidy on secondary allotment until pelt ma allot- 
ment is exhausted. Then, and only then, would export subsidies be 
applicable to unused portion of primary allotment. 

11. Endorse the Smith bill to properly label textile products. 

12. Endorse split grades, brights, light grays, and light spots for 
loan rates. 

13. Minimum bale allotment of 5 bales. 

“ Deemphasize soil bank and oppose flexible support prices. 

The plan is designed to cost the American taxpayer less than 
a iceenbinn ation of soil bank and present export subsidy programs. 
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The Cuatrman. I should like to have submitted for the record a 
statement by Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers, president of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

(Mr. Roger’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM J. RoGERS OF THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we believe that H. R. 7816, 
H. R. 7817, and H. R. 7873 represent the most practical means yet offered to bring 
about a correction of the pressing cotton problem. 

We were in attendance at various meetings of the cotton industry representa- 
tion when the principles of these bills were developed, and we believe they repre- 
sent the best compromise possible and earnestly request your approval of them. 


We are honored to have Mr. Rogers here with us and Mr. Henican, 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. Tuompson. Might I ask if the Cotton Association of Texas may 
file a statement at this point if they so desire ? 

They have testified in behalf of H. R. 877. We have more interest- 
ing developments coming along, and I would like to have this fine or- 
ganization get a chance to comment if they wish. 

The CHamman. They may have a statement inserted in the record. 

We thank you for your statement, Mr. Vandiver. It may be that 
the committee would want to ask you questions at a later time. 

Mr. Vanpiver. May I ask if it is permissible to file Mr. Rapp’s 
statement ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. We appreciate your coming and are glad 
to have your statement filed for the record. 

(Mr. Rapp’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J, C. RAPP, PRESIDENT OF MipSoutH CoTTtoN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


I am J. C. Rapp, of McGehee, Ark., and I am president of the MidSouth Cot- 
ton Growers Association. Hobson Vandiver is general manager of our asso- 
ciation, which operates in five States from our general office at 44 South Front, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

I am a farmer, producing cotton, corn and beef cattle, along with some grain 
for market, and feed for my livestock. 

I have been in personal touch with farm problems for many years, both as 
a producer of farm goods and as a member of various agricultural organizations. 
I believe in organizations like our MidSouth Cotton Growers Association. They 
are democratic. Every member, large or small, has the same voice in affairs of 
the organization, That is the way I believe it should be because that is the es- 
sence of democracy. 

Everyone wonders these days what to do about the cotton problem and the 
wheat problem and the corn problem. Oversupplies are the difficulty, we are 
told. But I don’t think that oversupplies are as bad as some of our newspapers 
and commentators do. I think shortages would be much more serious. <A serious 
shortage would mean human suffering and maybe even riot. No one wants that 
sort of thing. 

We need surpluses in this country. Not unmanageable surpluses, it is true, but 
more than enough food and fiber to feed and clothe all the people of the United 
States. 

What we are trying to do in our long-range cotton proposal is to keep the 
surpluses down to a point where they constitute a stockpile and not a burden 
to the taxpayer. That is why we believe that in these days when the per acre 
production of nearly every crop is rising we must abandon acreage allcutments 
for cotton and go instead to a system of pound or bale allotments. 

With cotton, we believe that there should be a minimum allotment for each 
farm. Perhaps 5 bales would be right. We believe it is. In brief, we believe 
that every farmer should have a share of the Nation’s domestic market for cotton 
as judged by consumption of the past several years and based on production of 
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the past 10 years. And we believe there should be a reasonable production quota 
for export cotton, since we are convinced that we cannot force the rest of the 
world to buy more of our cotton than it needs. We believe there should be pro- 
duction allotments based on both kinds of consumption—domestie and export. 

I have noticed that one organization is proposing that cotton farmers of the 
Nation be given a choice between the present program on the one hand and on 
the other hand, a guaranty of 75 percent of parity accompanied by about a 21 
million acre allotment. The present program has not solved the cotton problem, 
and it is obvious that the 21 million acre allotment plan would do nothing but 
bring chaotic overproduction. 

In addition, I am unalterably opposed to any possibility of a no-support-and- 
no-control system. I believe it would be extremely hazardous for the entire 
Cotton Belt because of the vast production potential. Farmers of this country 
could produce so much cotton that there would be no market for some of it at 
any price if production were not limited. 

I have noted that several proposals involve putting a sort of a ceiling on the 
cotton producer at 90 percent of parity. It don’t believe that would be wise. 
Parity, after all, is only the relationship of the price of the commodity I sell 
with the price of the goods and services I have to buy in order to produce. That 
kind of a “limiting” philosophy would, if carried to its obvious conclusion, in- 
volve putting ceiling prices on all kinds of goods, manufactured as well as grown, 

Support loans for cotton producers have been a wonderfully stabilizing influ- 
ence. They have been like the tariffs which protect industry, like the minimum- 
wage law which protects labor and the Government roadbuilding programs which 
in effect constitute subsidies for people who manufacture construction machin- 
ery. I don’t want to see these people without protection because I believe an 
economy which was not managed and regulated sometimes, and, on occasion, 
aided, by those means would be a dangerous thing. All we cotton producers are 
asking is that we be accorded some of the same measure of protection that is 
given to other segments of the economy. 

It should be pointed out that steamship lines and airlines receive mail sub- 
sides which in effect are guaranties of operating revenues for them. Telephone 
companies and other natural monopolies are permitted to raise their rates when 
their profits fall below 6 percent. In effect, then, they have a profit guaranty. 
We farmers do not ask for a guaranty on our profits. 

It appears to me, too, that some of the farm publications railing against equal 
protection for the farmer could not operate if they had to pay their fair share 
of the Nation’s postal payroll. 

I should like to remind you that statistics show that only abut 13 percent of the 
population of this country live on farms. The figure in 1900, I believe, was about 
50 percent. That gives each farmer now about 4 times the production respon- 
sibility he had 57 years ago and makes him about 4 times as important an eco- 
nomic factor as he was while his political importance has declined. 

It is the theory of some people that the farmer, because he makes up such a 
comparatively small portion of the population, isn’t an important factor in the 
economy any more. But he is very important in that he is a creator of new 
wealth. And there are only four sources of new wealth in the world—the fish- 
eries, the forests, the minerals and the farmers. I am sure the American farmer 
is more important than any of the other four in this Nation. In fact, the farmer 
is the only 1 of the 4 who creates new wealth. The others just harvest resources, 
while the farmer improves them. 

Farmers are not greedy. They want to earn what they get. They do not 
want profit guaranties. But they do need to know something about what their 
crops will bring if they can get them past droughts, floods, weeds, insects and a 
great many other things. I don’t believe they can be expected to survive if they 
have to sell on violently fluctuating markets and buy on protected markets. Crop 
support loans have prevented distress selling and have brought prosperity to the 
people who sell machinery and chemicals to farmers. Abandoning price supports 
would adversely affect a great many city people and factory dividends as well 
as the farmers. 

What we are proposing is a 90 percent loan on cotton grown for domestic con- 
sumption—and a chance to sell it for more if it is of the quality and staple length 
for which mills are willing to pay a premium. We are asking a lesser support on 
cotton grown for export. 

We believe a farmer’s overproduction should be debited from the next year’s 
oe and that underproduction should make him a credit for the next year’s 
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We believe that the allotment should stay with the land and that the farmer 
should sell his allotment with the land. Thus, we would not penalize the farmer 
who wishes to buy land and expand his production. 

We believe that while our proposal contemplates a certain measure of Govern- 
ment control, it will cost the taxpayer less than any of several of the other pro- 
posals, notably those which base the production controls on acres rather than 
on actual production. The technological explosion taking place in agriculture 
today makes those acreage control measures likely to continue the unmanageable 
surpluses. 

It is interesting to note that although there were some surpluses in the early 
1920’s, it was not until 1929 that legislation was enacted to cope with the price 
problems of agricultural producers. Farm income dropped 54 percent between 
May 1920 and May 1921, while prices by farmers for things used in producing 
their crops declined very little, if any. The result was, I believe, the start which 
led to the difficulties—and that is a mild word—which began in 1929. 

It was in 1932 that a candidate for President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
pointed out in a speech in San Francisco that: “The issue of government has 
always been whether individual men and women will have to serve some system 
of government or economics, or whether a system of government and economics 
exists to serve individual men and women.” 

Four years later, former President Herbert Hoover, in a speech at Denver, 
said among other things that: ‘National wisdom and national ideals re- 
quire * * * that we * * * attain greater stability to employment and to agri- 
culture * * *,” Both those great Presidents saw the necessity for maintaining 
economic hope for every segment of our economy. 

The question today revolves around the best method to proceed as far as the 
cotton farmer is concerned. 

It is our contention that production must be limited to (1) domestic con- 
sumption, (2) export totals, and (3) a reasonable but not burdening strategic 
stockpile. 

We do not want to impede progress. But we do want to cushion the effect of 
drastic changes on the small farmer, to enable him to make the adjustments neces- 
sary to keep pace with the changing times. We believe our proposal would do 
that. 

I want to say a word about the calling of loans on 1956 cotton. That is a very 
serious thing. It puts cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
the market in competition with the cotton which soon will be on the market from 
the 1957 crop and it encourages commodity speculation to the detriment of the 
farmer. 

If the 1956 crop cotton could be held until January 1958, it would not have as 
serious an effect on the 1957 crop. 

Another very serious matter concerns us in Arkansas, Tennessee, and Missouri 
at this time—it is the flooding of many of our farms. Representative Gathings 
has introduced a measure (H. R. 7956) to permit a farmer to transfer his cotton 
acreage allotment from flooded land to other unflooded property. We give that 
our unqualified endorsement and believe it is a proper measure. 

Mr. Gathings also proposes (H. R. 8031) to permit flooded farmers to place 
their cotton acreage allotments into soil bank reserve. We favor that measure 
also if funds come from surplus soil abnk funds and not from funds already con- 
tracted to other farmers under soil bank provisions. 

Thank you for your attention. It has been a pleasure to be with you. 


Mr. Henican. My name is Joseph P. Henican, Jr. We strongly 
endorse bills 7816, 7817, and 7836. 

The Cuatrman. You represent the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and Mr. Rogers represents the New York Cotton Exchange ? 

Mr. Henican. That is correct. 

The CHatrMan. You have been over these bills and agree with the 
provisions of the bills? 

Mr. Henican. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We have Mr. Joe Parker shown here, legislative 
council of the National Grange. 

We also have Mr. Lovelace. Do you have a separate proposal ? 

Mr. Lovenace. I speak in behalf of the Producers Association. 
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fk Poace. It seems to me the separate proposals should be pre- 
sented. 

The Cuamman. That is what I am trying to get at. I asked Mr. 
Lovelace if he had a separate proposal and he said he did not have. 

Mr. Fortner, Texas Cotton Ginners Association. Have you a sepa- 
rate proposal ? 

Mr. Fortnzr. We do not have a separate proposal. We are en- 
dorsing the program as outlined by the American Cotton Producers 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. We will hear you in a minute. 

Mr. Manon. Also from the Lubbock area we have Mr. Dan Davis. 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger is here who was heard with the original witness, and 
we also have some people here from Mr. Rogers’ district. All of 
them are supporting the bill Mr. Fortner is supporting. 

The Carman. Tam trying to get all the proposals before the com- 
mittee first and then we will go back to the other people who endorse 
this proposal. 

Mr. Carmichael is not here with any separate proposal, I understand. 

We have heard from Mr. Lynn. 

Ve have Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. McInrime. I have a wire I would like to place in the record at 
this point in support of H. R. 7032, 7054 and 7446. 

They would like to make their presentation at a later date. 

— CuatrMan. Without objection that may be inserted in the rec- 
ord. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

ROcCKLAND, MAINE, June 13, 1957. 


Representative CrirrorD G. McINTIRE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

The New England Council’s Executive Committee and Board of Directors to- 
day approved the following resolution during the council’s 127th quarterly meet- 
ing at Hotel Samoset, Rockland, Maine: 

“‘Resolwed, in that S. 314 and H. R. 7032, 7054, and 7446 are designed to permit 
the American cotton textile mills to regain the level of exports of cotton products 
maintained during the period 1947 through 1952, the New England Council urges 
that hearings be held in connection with these bills, introduced by Senator Smith 
and Congressmen Hale, McIntire, and Coffin. The New England Council re- 
affirms its interest in the New England cotton mills and their workers and, 
therefore, urges appropriate congressional action that would help solve their 


present difficulties. 
L. DoucLAs MEREDITH, 


President, the New England Council. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Whitten, we will be glad to hear you at this 
point. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Wurrren. I wish to thank you for this privilege. May I say 
again that, having served as chairman of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Committee, we on that committee feel we have a chance to find out 
some of the things that are wrong with our agriculture programs. 

Mr. Anpresen. In view of the fact that your subcommittee is very 
much interested in agriculture, I wonder if your proposal can be han- 
dled by your subcommittee instead of this committee ? 

Mr. Wuirtten. The gentleman knows we could not. Sometimes I 
have some problems I like to pass on to my friend from Minnesota. 
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Introduction of this bill, H. R. 7836, was much easier on me than 
it is for you gentlemen, because in writing a bill I can write it as I 
want it. On the other hand, for any committee to assimilate all the 
diverse opinions makes your job much, much tougher than the job 
I had in trying to write a bill. 

The Cuatrman. We have only 15 minutes before the House con- 
venes, and we would like you to present your statement as briefly as 
you can with reference to your bill because Mr. Poage also has a pro- 
gram which is perhaps the first proposal submitted to the committee. 
I would like Mr, Poage to have an opportunity to present his views. 

I assume we will have a rollcall shortly after the House convenes. 

Mr. Anpresen. In view of the large number of witnesses here, it 
might be well to meet this afternoon. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) ' 

Mr. Wurrren. One of our major problems, as I see it, is to reach 
some common level, or some basis, which would reconcile the view- 
points of the various regions of the United States which produce cot- 
ton. That is essential to the passage of any bill. 

As chairman of the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
feel I have had a rather good opportunity to see the major problems 
facing the cotton farmers, as well as to identify the various places of 
conflict in the views of the various cotton-producing sections of the 
United States. I am sure members of the Committee on Agriculture 
have equal or better knowledge of these differences, 

We all realize any final legislation will be the result of compromise 
and is unlikely to look like any of the bills presently being 
considered. 

I am the author of H. R. 7836, which is identical with S. 2176 intro- 
duced by Senator Russell in the Senate. I know there are a number 
of problems in connection with getting any new legislation. Per- 
haps the major one is that each section of the Cotton Belt and the 
farm organizations in such area have individual views, largely re- 
flected in the bills now pending before the agriculture committees of 
the Congress. 

Quite naturally, in each bill the provisions are set out so as to best 
meet the problems of the particular area, including the problems such 
areas have from other competing cotton areas of the b nited States. 
This means that instead of the cotton producers and others interested 
being united on a single approach, actually each is pulling in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

In writing H. R. 7836 we tried to recognize the fact that any bill 
obtaining passage would have to adjust the various differences in 
these areas, or at least offer something to each. To do that we had 
to recognize their individual problems. I would like to point out, 
briefly, some of the things H. R. 7836 would do. 

First, the old Cotton Belt, or the so-called small farm areas, would 
never lose their share of the domestic market, whereas the trends 
provision of the present law gradually moves acreage from the old 
Cotton Belt to other areas. Now, as to the Mississippi Delta, Texas, 
and California cotton areas, under H. R. 7836 the southeastern belt’s 
share of the domestic market could never be moved, but those areas 
would be given the opportunity to produce cotton beyond their share 
of the domestic market for the world market. In those sections, for 
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many years, they have felt they could compete on world markets at 
world prices if they had their share of production on the domestic 
market; at the same time the old belt would not have acreage. 

Another problem, which the present administration is trying to 
meet by the acreage reserve program, is that many small farmers 
find their acreage is so small they cannot operate on a successful basis. 
Under H. R. 7836 the holder of such small acreage, who did not care 
to farm, would have the right to transfer his certificates for his share 
of the domestic market to those who wished to keep in the production 
of cotton in the area. 

H. R. 7836 would provide that cotton textiles coming into this eoun- 
try would have to pay for certificates, at such rate as would prevent 
them from taking an unfair advantage of the high supports necessary 
here. At the same time, American textile mills would be permitted 
to buy, at the world-price level, cotton equal to that which they ex- 
ported. Such provision attempts to take care of the two major prob- 
lems we face now, that of competing textiles coming into this country, 
and the need of our textile exporters to meet world prices. 

One of the other major problems is that under present conditions, 
with high supports and competitive sales, all cotton channels into and 
out of the CCC. This policy gives foreign governments, through our 
State Department, the opportunity to complain bitterly of what they 
call dumping. Of course, I differ with that description; but in an 
effort to remove that argument we provide that the price is the world 
price, and the domestic-support level is to offset high American costs. 
This approach is used in England and various other nations. They 
do it by a processing tax on their own people. We need this because 
such foreign complaints many times seem to control our State De- 
partment, and that Department seems to control our Department of 
Agriculture. 

Present law, channeling cotton into and out of CCC, has caused 
serious ill effects on our futures markets and on our exchanges. Un- 
der H. R. 7836 this would be avoided. 

Another ill effect of the present law is that the Government, holding 
such huge stocks of cotton in the CCC, can exercise undue influence 
on the orderly movement of cotton. We are seeing that now in the 
Department’s delay in getting out the catalog for sales. Under our 
bill this would be avoided. 

The chief weakness of the bills to pay compensatory payment is 
that the farmer would be dependent upon annual appropriations by 
the Congress. That would be highly risky for the farmer; and I feel 
certain that after a few years the amount of payment to any one 
farmer would be so drastically reduced as to give little benefit to cot- 
ton farmers generally. Any such compensatory payments would 
come out of the Federal Treasury and would leave the farmer in the 
position of being subsidized. 

We meet that in our bill by providing that the support levels for 
the farmer’s share of the domestic market be paid by the buyer, or 
user, just as freight rates, minimum wages, and bargaining contracts 
are passed on to the user. 

As to the Farm Bureau bill, that organization, as well as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has long advocated reduced price supports. 
I differ with them in that view because I believe, and the records bear 
me out, that reduced prices are a great incentive to increased pro- 
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duction, since the farmer attempts to make up in bales what he loses 
in price. Under present law the farmers will be entitled to increased 
price supports next year. Also, in view of the sales of cotton and the 
reduction in supplies on hand, the farmers are entitled, in my judg 
ment, to increased production next year. The Farm Bure: vu bill 
would make the farmer give up a share of his price support in order 
to be allowed to increase his production. I believe that is unfair to 
him and solves nothing. 

I would point out that price supports were reduced last year, but 
consumption did not increase. 

Several measures provide for the subsidy to go to people other than 
the farmer. The risk there is the proponents might sell the congres- 
sional committees on the approach so far as compensatory payments, 
but the Congress in turn might shift the payment from the processors 
and others to the farmer, which leads right back to the problem here- 
tofore discussed. 

May I say the compensatory payment idea would work if we had 
processing taxes to pay the cost. Unfortunately, such tax bill would 
go to the Ways and Means Committee, where I don’t believe we would 
have a chance. Our bill, virtually the same, is so worded as to go to 
the Committee on Agriculture, which certainly would be more 
sympathetic. 

Proponents of the subsidy type of measure point to the Sugar Act 
and the Wool Act as evidence that such a program will work. I 
would point out that in both sugar and wool this Nation is a great 
importer; and through import duties we can show Congress is equal- 
izing the amount of payments we use. We have no source of collect- 
ing money where cotton is concerned because we are an exporting 

rather than an importing Nation. 

Another major problem facing cotton, if we accept the fact that 
we must have price supports—and I do accept it—is the opportunity 
given synthetics to take advantage of cotton price supports. In our 
bill we attempt to meet that by requiring that the producers of syn- 
thetics must buy certificates at a rate which would prevent unfair 
advantage being taken of a necessary law. A number of people from 
the Coton Belt have asked how the cotton folks could support such 
provision, in view of their attacks some years ago on taxes on oleo- 
margarine. I would point out that at that time the taxes on oleo- 
margarine were prohibitive taxes: and in this instance the rate of 
tax, or charge, for certificates would be limited to such level as would 
prevent unfair advantage being taken of a law essential to the pub- 
lic interest. 

In this connection I would point out there is basis for this approach, 
because in the original AAA processing taxes were placed on pro- 
ducers of both synthetics and cotton; and the taxes in turn were used 
to finance the farm program. 

This principle is embodied in section 22 of the present AAA, under 
which the President is entitled to raise taxes up to 50 percent or place 
an embargo on imports, in the event such imports jeopardize an exist- 
ing paren program. The earlier provision with regard to processing 
taxes was later declared unconstitutional on a different ground— 
that 700 could not have a general tax for the benefit of a special 
group. Our bill tries to meet such Supreme Court decision by pro- 
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viding that any funds collected for the certificates by the CCC would 
be paid into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Many of these problems are met by the bill sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Producer Associates; but quite naturally I believe that 
the bill which I have offered comes nearer recognizing the individual 
and different viewpoints and demands of the various cotton-growing 
areas. 

By being self-financing this bill meets another problem, and by 
meeting the competitive synthetics situation it meets another. By 
placing a limit on the total amount of cotton acreage which might 
eventually move away from the old areas, we would give some bene- 
fits. By permitting the small farmer to transfer certificates instead 
of farming, if he wishes, this bill offers a substitute for the benefits 
of the present acreage reserve program. By permitting the big cot- 
tongrowers in the Mississippi Delta, Texas, and California to try out 
the world market at world price levels another benefit is given. We 
would keep the futures market and the exchanges open. In fact, I 
do not know of a problem in the whole cotton setup, differences of 
viewpoints, or differences by reason of size of farm or area, which has 
not had our attention in trying to write a bill to strike some balance 
between all these folks who are seeking what to each is “a fair ad- 
vantage,” believed by them to be sound as against the views of each 
other geographic area. 

I believe our bill best attempts to reconcile the various needs and 
viewpoints. 

In conclusion, I do recognize what members of the Committee on 
Agriculture are up against. I do not envy the membership the job 
they have. I am afraid conditions will have to get worse before the 
cotton areas will get together. In the meantime, having introduced a 
bill which would not call for annual appropriations, I am in better 
position to ask the Congress for funds to finance the present program. 
J am sure a number of bills have some provisions which would be bet- 
ter than those which I propose, but I do believe the considerations 
which led to introduction of H. R. 7836 and S. 2176 are worthy of 
consideration. 

I repeat this bill which I have introduced, and which Senator Rus- 
sel introduced in the Senate, would provide that all processors of 
textiles would have to have certificates. To prevent the synthetics 
from taking an unfair advantage of price supports, which are essen- 
tial to the national interests, the certificates would be sold to the pro- 
ducer and processor of synthetics at a rate which would protect the 
historical relationship between cotton and its competitors. 

Mr. Anpresen. Including imports? 

Mr. Wuirren. It would have the same application; importers would 
have to buy certificates at such price as would put them in a proper 
relationship between the domestic support price and whatever might 
be determined as the world price. 

There is another provision in this bill, which, I think, is im- 
portant, after meeting with the cotton people in Europe for 2 or 3 
years and seeing our State Department on various occasions oppos- 
ing an export program. We provide here that the price is a world 
price, and this certificate and the loan rate would be the world price 


plus. 
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The difference in such provision is this: Under present conditions, 
the world cotton competitiors go to the State Department and say 
that the price in the United States is the support price. Then, when 
we sell in world trade at the world price, they make a great com- 
plaint against it. 

This bill provides that “the price” is the world price. We add this 
other support to offset higher American costs. You might say it is 
one and the same thing, but it is not. It is the way England and 
every other country handles exports. 

You can buy a British car cheaper in New York than in Britain, 
because Britain has this same operation which they do by a processing 
tax. Under this bill we would be following the same pattern. 

Rather than running into all the opposition from the other countries, 
we put the price down here and jack it up to a proper basis to our 
own people to offset costs imposed on the former by other laws. 

The advantages of this are that the cost would be paid by the user. 
The historical ‘relationship between cotton and synthetics would be 
maintained; and no unfair advantage would be given to either. 

If you agree that we have to have price supports to offset high 
American costs, you have to get the money from somewhere. 

With all due deference, and I would buy any number of several of 
these bills if we could get them through as an improvement of 
present conditions, but I know the problem you have; if you have 
to get the money through direct: appropriations, all of you know that 
the first year the limit on payment to any one farm would likely be 
$2,500; and the next year 1 or 2 of our colleagues would offer to 
reduce it to $500. 

Secondly, the difference between this bill on cotton or a similar 
bill on wheat and sugar and wool, where we have this incentive pay- 
ment is that we import huge quantities of sugar and wool. Through 
our import duties we have a w ay to raise the money so that you can 
show the Congress we collected it here and had to pay it out there. 

I hear my friends w anting to return to the policy of paying an ex- 
port subsidy. Under this export-subsidy arrangement we had some 
years ago, we were under constant pressure from foreign countries 
‘for “dumping” because they could see the money you paid to reduce 
the price. 

As to those that sponsor the export-subsidy arrangement, prior to 
now and back in the days when we had it, we had section 32 funds 
available for it. Since that time section 32 funds are tied down to the 
support of perishable commodities 

I think that any farm group, and I say it to my friends here ad- 
visedly, I would say the first thing I would want to do is determine 
where the money is coming from. Experience in the Congress in 
recent years, where they stopped us from canceling notes that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owed, showed us that you have to get 
a direct appropriation, which makes us amendable to limitations as 
to how much any one farmer can receive. 

With 13 percent of the American people on farms, it would be only 
a few years until the other 87 percent would say this was an annual 
dole to the farmer. 

I have tried to meet this problem in my bill. It would keep open 
the exchanges. 
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Next, the world price is the price, and our increased support is 
world price plus. 

The program would be self-financing because the farmer could get 
his loan at a full parity rate, the processor has to have his cer- 
tificated cotton and would have to pay that to get it, so it would be 
paid by the user. 

One other factor is that it returns the supports based on pounds. 
The high-level support would be on the farmer’s share of the domestic 
market, and there would be no supports on the balance. 

We would get rid of all these acreage allotments and measure- 
ments. We would get rid of many problems in connection with 
that. As I say, I have an advantage in that I can write the bill as 
I want it and I have an easier job than you have where you have 
all these problems to contend with, but we have tried to meet the 
problem of keeping exchanges open. The bill would be self-sup- 
porting. It would get rid of acreage control. It would prevent the 
disruption of the historical relationship between synthetics and 
cotton. 

The Cuarrman. Did you say get rid of acreage controls? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. supports are based upon the farmers’ share 
of the domestic market at full parity of income. 

The CHatmrMan. What would happen to the cotton farmers of 
North Carolina? How could they compete with western producers ? 

Mr. Wurrren. The farmers’ share of the domestic market would be 
supported at full parity of income. 

The Caatrman. I understand that—— 

Mr. Wuirren. But there would be no acreage limitations insofar 
as producing for world markets. 

The Cuarrman. Then the western growers would produce in 
abundance and there would be a surplus. 

Mr. Wurrren. The cotton producers in the world markets would 
have no certificate and for that reason such cotton would not be 
available for domestic use. 

The Cuatrman. That cotton would be produced and hanging over 
the market. 

Mr. Wurrten. It would not be eligible for the domestic market 
and would not hang over the domestic market. 

The Cuarrman. It would be hanging there. 

Mr. Wurtrten. The processor would have to buy 

The Cxatrman. I did not know that anybody was suggesting do- 
ing away with acreage allotments. If we do that we would be put 
out of business. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would respectfully differ with the Chairman. I 
come from the same kind of area you do. The farmer would be pro- 
tected on his share of the domestic market and on that part of his 
production against “trends.” 

The CHatrman. For 1 year until they produced an abundant crop. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say that the only cotton eligible for domestic 
use would be that on which the farmer had attached certificates. 

The Cratrman. I understand what you have in mind. It sounds 
all right. Realistically speaking, after 1 year’s production, after 
they build up piles of cotton, that will hang over our market and 
these foreign markets would find their way in. 
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Mr. Waurrren. Let me go further and explain the bill. I am sorry 
the gentleman has not had a chance to study it closely because I meet 
your problem. 

Any textile materials or finished textile goods that might be brought 
into this country would have to be certificated to put it on an equal 
competitive basis. ' 

As to any cotton exported by our mills, that mill would be given 
uncertificated cotton to the point that they exported cotton. 

The Crarrman. I can agree with many of the things you say. One 
thing that disturbs me is the proposition of giving up acreage control. 

Mr. Wurrren. The record shows that under acreage controls and 
under the present law the cotton is moving from the small farms to 
the Delta country, then to Texas, then to California, and so on, so 
that is not a problem that would be new under any proposal I might 
have, but at least about two-thirds of present production would never 
move. 

The Cnatreman. I understand it is not new. 

Mr. Wuirren. The farmers’ share of the domestic market at full 
parity, which would be about two-thirds of his present crop 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hill has some questions. 

Mr. Wutrren (continuing). That would be tied down under the 
bill that I introduced. 

Mr. Hint. On all export farm crops would you accept an amendment 
to the bill such as you have? 

Mr. Wuirren. I have conferred with members of the Grange and 
various others. This is in the general nature of the so-called domestic 
allotment plan. I think this type of operation, a certificated plan 
whereby you would deal with the processors, would work with wheat, 
work with tobacco, and it would work with rice. It would not work 
with corn for the reason that the problems are different. 

I had hoped, frankly, with the help of folks from that area, to re- 
duce this type of operation to print for the purpose of introduction 
for these other commodities, and that is all I have tried to do. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Getting to the problem which you and all of us 
recognize as conforting cotton—competition of synthetics—you 
meet this by requiring, as I understand it, a processor of synthetic 
fibers to buy certificates at a cost which would put cotton in a com- 
petitive position with syntehetics, or one with the other at competi- 
tive prices ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. I use the words “to maintain historical relation- 
ship.” 

I recognize that while we are all interested in agriculture, it would 
not be feasible to try to put a tax on synthetics at such rate as would 
give cotton an advantage over synthetics. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Regardless of what you call it, you have recog- 
nized the advantage of synthetics over cotton. You attempt to make 
it so that neither has an advantage over the other. You attempt to 
make them competitive with what amounts to a processing tax on 
synthetics. 

Mr. Wuirren. Because of this law which I deem necessary in the 
public interest. 

Could I follow that up and say that there is one thing in our present 
law that I think supports that approach. Under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act the President is permitted to levy a 
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tax of 50 percent on imports in this country or even to establish an 
embargo if he determines it necessary to protect a farm program. That 
pr inciple having been announced in section 22, it gives some precedent 
at least for the principle that I have included in this bill. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do you not agree with me that your bill has to 
stand or fall on the ability of this committee to sell to the Congress 
and the Congress to sell to the public a program placing a tax on 
synthetics so as to bring synthetics fibers up to a cost per pound com- 
parable to that of cotton? It has to stand or fall on that. It is an 
idea which has been condemned by Americans in general, by our 
system of free competition and by our courts. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with my colleague insofar as its rising or 
falling on that, but I “would say that is not an effort to raise the price 
of synthetics up to the cotton level. I go no further than to provide 
that the synthetics can take no advantage because of this necessary 
farm law essential to the public interest. So I would not say that 
you would have to sell the Congress that you have to raise synthetics 
up to cotton. You have to sell them only to the point that they be 
not permitted to take advantage of a farm law which was essential 
to the general welfare. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But your bill does raise the price of synthetics by 
way of processing tax and the object is to make cotton more com- 
petitive. You admit that by your own argument as well as the 
language of your bill. Can you give an illustration of any other 
instance where such a tax is now levied by this Government on a 
product which ordinarily would sell lower in the market than a com- 
petitive product with the object of the tax to make the two products 
more competitive ? 

Mr. Wurrten. I cannot in present law but such provision was in 
the original Agricultural Adjustment Act. The framers of that 
law recognized the price supports on cotton would give an unfair ad- 

yantage to synthetics and the processing tax was imposed on both 
cotton and syntehties. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes, and it was condemned by the courts and de- 
clared unconstitutional. That could very likely happen to that pro- 
vision in your bill and we then would in effect be left with no cotton 
program whatever. 

What is the historical relationship you refer to? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is where I found it easier than you gentlemen 
on this committee would. There are several places in this bill that 
I do not try to write the formula out. That is one of the advantages I 
had. Let me make this point: Under the original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, I believe it was, under the original processing tax 
which was. later declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
synthetics and cotton were both included. That law was declared 
unconstitutional for this reason, as I understand it: That tax was 
levied under that law and was distributed to the farmers. The Su- 
preme Court held that you could not have a special tax for the bene- 
fit of a particular group. To obviate that objection in the old law, 
I provide that any funds the Commodity Credit Corporation should 
collect by reason of selling certificates to imported cotton coming into 
this country or to the processors of synthetics would be paid directly 
into the general fund of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, but we must admit that your tax is levied for 
the benefit of cotton, the benefit being to keep down the competition 
of synthetic fibers. We cannot get away from that and we all know 
it. On interrogation we would have to admit it. In fact, that is 
the justification for it. 

Let me point up something else. This committee reported a bill— 
you supported it, and so did I—which eliminated the tax on oleo- 
margarine. The competitive product was butter. The cotton people 
were cosponsors of that bill. We fought—you and I and others—to 
eliminate that tax on the argument that we thought it was unfair, 
contrary to our spirit of free competition, that it was not fair to 
prohibit a product from moving in the market on its own merits, at its 
own price rates. How are we—you and I, all of us from the Cotton 
Belt—to meet that argument on the floor, especially after we sup- 
ported the margarine bills? How can we now sponsor such a tax 
and then face the public in view of our previous position on the oleo- 
margarine tax ? 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say that that is one of the problems. If 
there is any easy solution to this problem that we have with cotton 
I have not heard of it, so I do not know that there would be any solu- 
tion in which there would not be some problem. That would be one 
of the problems here. I think with all due deference to the actions 
we took, our arguments were made on the basis that the tax was high 
enough for the purpose of keeping oleomargarine out of the market 
and holding it for butter. In other words the taxes were prohibitive. 
In actuality the difference between what was done there and what I 
offer to do here is that the price of the certificate to the synthetics 
shall be high enough only to keep synthetics from taking advantage 
of the fact that you had to have the law, but it could not be high 
enough in any way to disturb their normal relationship. If the butter 
people were in that area I think the butter people would have been 
sound to argue that so long as a tax does nothing further than main- 
tain the historical competitive relationship, that argument would have 
been sound. I agree with the gentleman that is one of the problems 
here. 

Mr. ApernetHy. We do have to concede that your proposal takes 
away from synthetics some of their competitive advantages, does it 
not ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I would put it this way: Because this law is essen- 
tial, it prevents them from getting an advantage which otherwise they 
would have. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They already have it. 

Mr. Wuirren. No, this bill provides for the support of cotton at 
full parity, the former share of the domestic market. 

Mr. Avernetuy. They have the advantage now. I think everyone 
in this room agrees with that, and one of the purposes of your bill is 
to remove that advantage in a manner similar to that which was used 
by butter to keep down competition from oleomargarine. Strong 
public opinion struck it down. Dairy farmers were condemned edi- 
torially in almost every paper and magazine in America. Cotton 
farmers have enough problems now. We should be very careful not 
to bring more upon them, particularly such as the dairy farmers 
brought upon themselves with the margarine tax and, furthermore, 
we on this committee who have the primary responsibility of cotton 
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legislation must stand for something that at least has a chance to 
pass—to become law. 

Mr. Wuirten. I believe it is 8214 percent at the moment. Anyway, 
the principle is the same. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Even at 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Either way you have it. That is the problem here. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurirren. The other problem which competes with this one is 
this: For any compensatory payment you have to have an appropria- 
tion and I am sure you gentlemen, as has been indicated by your 
questions, appreciate the problem even better than I do, and I hope I 
appreciate them. I in turn have the problem of getting the money 
bills through the Congress. Perhaps I appreciate that problem a little 
more and have had a little more w orry with that than you have. Any 
program which calls for money out of the Treasury on an annual basis 
is highly dangerous because, first, I do not believe you can continue 
to get the money and, secondly, I do not believe you could hope to 
keep from having the limitations on the amount of payment to a 
farmer gradu: lly” go down. We have seen it in soil conservation 
payments and we have seen it in so many fields. There is just no bill 
that does not have some weaknesses and I am sure this one has. 

The CHarrman. One further question. That is on the domestic 
allotment. You say you do not support the domestic allotment of the 
crop at 100 percent of parity ¢ 

Mr. Wuirten. I did not use the words 100 percent. I use in the 
bill the words “full parity income” in view of the fact that you might 
wish to include cost in the full parity formula. 

The CuarrMan. If it is set below the figure set, you would have to 
compensate by providing an appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say again the approach to this is that proces- 
sors and textile mills must use certified cotton and synthetics. Since 
the farmers could get that by a loan, they would be required to pay that 
or more to get the certified cotton or synthetics. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like permission, since this is off the cuff, to 
file a prepared statement to be inserted at the outset of my testimony 
and this technical data. 

The Cuarrman. You may have that permission. 

(The technical data of Mr. Whitten’s follows :) 


Comparison of cotton farm income protection proposals (using forecasted data for laws applicable to 1958 crop year) 
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The Cuamman. Our colleague, Congressman Carl Elliott of Ala- 
bama, has introduced several bills on this subject, and we are glad to 
recognize Mr. Elliott at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
submit a statement to you in support of legislation which I have intro- 
duced with regard to a cotton program for the farmers of the South. 

The 7th Congressional District of Alabama, which I have the honor 
to represent, is primarily a rural district. It has approximately 26,000 
small farmers, whose farms average around 50 acres. The number of 
such farmers, however, is rapidly decreasing. The family-type farm 
today requires two or three times as much acreage as was true a few 
yearsago. This need for more acreage to support a family under mod- 
ern conditions, has led to consolidation of farms and is resulting in 
fewer and larger farms. 

Meanwhile, the little farmer has been caught in an economic squeeze. 
His problem is more acute in the South than in any other section of 
the country. 

In face of this economic trend toward big farms, what can and should 
be done for the small cotton farmer of the South ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced three bills which, if enacted, will 
go a long way toward helping the small cotton farmer. I would like 
briefly to outline the provisions of these three bills that I introduced 
earlier this year, and express my hope that this committee will give 
favorable consideration to them. 

The first bill, H. R. 1110, provides that measurement prior to plant- 
ing of cotton acreage allotments be made at the request of farmers 
and without cost to them. 

As you gentlemen know, the basic allotment for States and counties 
is based on the cotton history for the previous five years. This means 
that if farmers do not plant their allotted acres then the amount not 
planted will be reflected in the cotton history for the county and State. 

There have been many thousands of instances where our farmers 
have not planted their full allotment due to not having their acreage 
correctly measured. This causes the State, and consequently the 
county, to lose acreage as new allotments are determined each year. In 
1955 alone, my congressional district lost approximately 1,000 acres 
for history purposes due to underplanting. 

My bill, if enacted, will eliminate uncertainties and inconsistencies 
before the farmer plants his acreage. Consequently, the possibility of 
losing additional acreage because of underplanting will be consider- 
ably lessened. 

I urge the committee, in writing legislation, to include a provision 
that will call for premeasurement of cotton acreage allotments. 

The second bill which I introduced is H. R. 1121 providing for a 
minimum acreage allotment of 5 acres, and that the cotton grown on 
the allotted acres shall be supported at 90 percent of parity. 

Cotton is, in many instances, the main source of cash income for the 
small farmer in our congressional district. With the money obtained 
from cotton, he must provide for all his needs—as well as pay for his 
land, his machinery, his seed and fertilizer used in growing the crop. 
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The overall standard of living for all the people of America has 
improved greatly in the past 10 or 15 years. We want to keep this 
standard and, if possible, continue to move forward. ‘The small farmer 
wants to share in the general economic advancement. However, I 
know I do not need to remind this distinguished committee that the 
farmer has not received his proportionate share of the increased wealth 
of our country. The farmer has a right, I believe, to expect the Con- 
gress to pass laws that will be a help and not a hindrance to him in his 
desire to advance economically. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that our cotton farmers cannot share 
in this high standard enjoyed by other groups when their cotton allot- 
ment is set at 2 acres, and many times even less. That is the situation 
faced by many farmers in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The Department of Agriculture figures show that the average allot- 
ment for cotton in the United States for 1956 was 18.1 acres. In the 
State of Arizona, the average allotment was 88.8 acres. In California, 
the average size cotton allotment was 51.6 acres. The average Alabama 
allotment was 8.5 acres. 

Of course, I would not for 1 minute want to be understood as ad- 
vocating that a minimum allotment for 5 acres of cotton guaranteed 
to every American cotton farmer would solve the plight of our small 
farmers. I do submit that such an allotment would help out a great 
deal. It would give some stability where there is little now. 

All the rural areas of America that I know anything about are mak- 
ing some progress in the field of industrialization. That progress, 
however, is not fast enough to absorb the people who are having to 
leave our farms on account of reduced cotton acreages that in some 
cases go so low as to close the door of hope to the small farmer. 

In my judgment, establishment of a 5-acre minimum allotment will 
be a practical step toward the direction of helping the small farmer to 
make the necessary adjustments to the changing economy of the 
Southland. 

Also, 1 want. to respectfully urge this committee to consider favor- 
ably that provision of H. R. 1121 which would restore 90 percent of 
parity price supports for cotton. I must admit that I was somewhat 
disturbed to learn that the Secretary of Agriculture has just recently 
recommended to this committee a proposal which would give him au- 
thority to set price supports as low as he wishes, or to eliminate sup- 
ports entirely. I urge this committee not to take this drastic action; 
rather, I do urge that you restore the 90 percent price supports as ¢ 
part of our farm program. If support pices ae to be scaled down, it 
‘an do nothing but lessen the income of the farmer and will continue 
to deprive him of his fair share of income. 

The third bill to which I would like to direct the attention of this 
committee is H. R, 3736. This bill would amend the Soil Bank Act 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to cotton. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 3736, there will be established for each 
cotton farm a farm base acreage which shall be its present farm acreage 
allotment increased by 20 percent. Cotton producers will be. com- 
pensated, through soil bank payments, for the lost acres of cotton below 
their farm base acreage. 

According to Department of Agriculture statistics, the 1957 national 
cotton acreage allotment is 80.4 percent of what it was on an average 
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annual basis during the 1946-50 period. Alabama’s cotton acreage al- 
lotment for 1957 is only 64.9 percent of what it was on an average an- 
nual basis during this same period. Consequently, Alabama’s loss of 
cotton acreage since the 1946-50 period is 15.5 percent greater than 
the national loss of cotton acreage. In view of the hardship conditions 
which have resulted from this loss of cotton acreage, the intent of H. R. 
3736 is to make restitution to the cotton farmers, through the soil 
bank program, for the losses sustained in cotton acreage since 1950, 
In doing so, not one bale of cotton need be added to our already ac- 
mulated surplus. 

By enacting H. R. 3736, or a similar measure, Congress will 
liberalize the soil bank program to the same extent as was done 
last year by the Secretary of Agriculture in increasing the corn allot- 
ment by 8 million acres. Corn farmers could take the increase of 8 
million acres, put the acreage in the soil bank, and collect money for so 
doing. They did so to the tune of $179 million. Certainly, our cotton 
farmers are due the same consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, again I thank you for this opportunity to speak in 
behalf of the farmers of my district, and I close by respectfully urging 
that you give favorable consideration to the measures I have just dis- 
cussed with you. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHarmman. Thank you Mr. Elliott. We will now hear from 
another of our colleagues, Congressman Kenneth Roberts of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee: I 
appreciate this opportunity to submit my views relative to H. R. 
3735, which would amend the Soil Bank Act and the Agricultural Act 
of 1938, with respect to cotton. The importance of this legislation to 
Alabama is attested by the fact that my colleagues from Alabama have 
sponsored similar bills and this measure has the support of the entire 
Alabama delegation in the Senate as well as in the House. We feel 
passage of this legislation is paramount to the future welfare of 
Alabama’s cotton farmers. 

The purpose of my bill is to amend the Soil Bank Act so as to pay 
farmers for cotton acreage which they have lost to other States since 
1950. This is of especial importance to States like Alabama, which 
have lost appreciable cotton acreage during the past 7 years and which 
deserve special congressional consideration to make equitable resti- 
tution. 

Let me point out to you how the cotton farmer in Alabama has 
been pared of his vital resources. For the 5-year period, 1946-50, 
Alabama had 1.6 million acres planted to cotton. The cotton acreage 
allotment for Alabama for 1957 has dwindled to only 1 million acres; 
that is, a drop of 35.1 percent. And while his income has fallen 
off drastically, the Alabama farmer has had a cost increase of 20 per- 
cent. This, briefly, should make clear the dire need for immediate 
action to save the small, independent farmers who are the heart of our 
agricultural South. 
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Already, many of Alabama’s small farmers are having to supple- 
ment their farm income in outside jobs. In Alabama in 1940, some 
23,500 farm operators worked more than 100 days off the farm to add 
to their income. By 1954, this figure had risen to more than 54,000 
working outside the farm. Other farmers, in astonishing numbers, are 
giving up despairingly in their efforts to meet rising expenses and 
are seeking industrial employment. The declining rural population 
in some Fourth District Alabama counties is being keenly felt in the 
schools, the business and the general economic welfare. Under present 
conditions, according to authoritative State of Alabama officials, the 
least populous rural counties will probably continue to lose population. 

This serious situation needs to be checked and it ean be checked with 
an equitable, “Square Deal” type of legislation such as the bill that 
I am sponsoring. 

My bill, H. R. 3735, would direct the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the case of States like Alabama to establish for each old cotton farm 
a “farm base acreage” which would be the present farm acreage allot- 
ment increased by 20 percent. Producers then would be compensated 
through the soil bank for reducing their acreages of cotton below their 
farm base acreages, 

This bill directs the Secretary of Agriculture to provide, through 
the county ASC committee, for the measurement of acreage planted 
to cotton by metes and bounds where the grower requests such meas- 
urement in writing to the county committee. This provision would 
enable the cottongrower to have a more careful and efficient survey 
of his cotton acreage. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many evident advantages to legislation 
such as I have just outlined. It would retain and fix the cotton acre- 
age for States at the farm-unit level. This would be accomplished 
without increasing appropriations, by placing it under the Soil Bank 
Act. It would encourage farmers to plant all acreage through metes 
and bounds description, thus providing a constant measurement. 
(Much work has been wasted by farmers who overplant, and many 
have underplanted.) This bill also would negate the danger of over- 
production which easily could result from “across the board” acreage 
increases. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot speak too strongly nor emphasize too 
greatly the dire need of legislation such as this. Long the economic 
backbone of our country, the small independent farmer should be en- 
couraged, not punished. He should be assisted in his economic right 
to live, not legislated off his land. Farm income is at its lowest ebb 
since 1940 and is constantly declining. It is not just nor is it fair for 
the Federal Government to select one segment of the farming industry 
and impose upon it additional burdens by cutting its lifeblood—the 
Jand which it must have in order to continue to exist. 

It is imperative that this legislation be effected at this time. When 
the Senate last week restored the soil bank funds, it became certain 
that the acreage reserve program will be pushed for extension through 
next year. The need for a more comprehensive program, with con- 
sideration especially to the plight of the small cotton farmer, is urgent. 
T am confident this committee will give H. R. 3735, and the wishes of 
the Alabama delegation your thoughtful attention. 
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The Cuarmman. There is a quorum call. I should like the commit- 
tee members to remain 10 or 15 minutes if we can stay here that long 
and still make the call to the House. I want Mr. Poage to have an op- 
portunity to explain his proposal. The committee will go into execu- 
tive session at a later date to consider the proposal. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. POAGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Poace. I doubt very much the usefulness of trying to explain a 
program after the bells have already rung. This has happened 2 or 
3 times before. The committee members at least will know what we 
have been talking about. 

H. R. 877 is a bill which I introduced the first day of this year and : 
the same bill or substantially the same bill as was introduced last yea 
It is a proposal simply to let the price of cotton drop, the bill says, to 
75 percent of parity, but I am now convinced that we must let it drop 
at least to 65, that cotton drop to the world market and let all cotton 
sell just as freely as it sold in 1923 or 1927, 30 years ago, without any 
governmental restrictions. Let the cotton sell for whatever it will 
bring without putting any kind of tag on it one way or the other, 
whether it is domestic or foreign or w herever it is going. Then pay 
to the farmer the difference between the average price ‘for cotton of 
that grade and staple abroad during that season and 90 percent of 
parity. At the end of the season is when we propose to pay it. That 
is H. R. 877. It leaves your marketing quotas as they stand. 

The thought of all of these proposals is that we should increase 
the consumption of American cotton. I believe that by increasing the 
consumption of American cotton you automatically increase your al- 
lotments. When you have an increasing consumption, either domestic 
or foreign, you will increase your allotments, and I think that is the 
only sound way that you can increase your allotments. I agree with 
the chairman that it is utterly unsafe to produce a lot of cotton for 
which you have no prospect. of marketing. I think that does nothing 
but aggravate the situation in which we find ourselves. It is for that 
reason that H. R. 877 makes no effort to do the thing that I know every 
man in this room wants to do and that is to increase cotton acreage im- 
mediately, but it would increase cotton acreage just as fast as you in- 
creas@ the market. I think it will clearly increase the market because 
when you sell all your cotton at the world price, I think more people 
are going to buy cotton than are buying it today. I think if you can 
sell cotton at the world price the American mills would buy more 
cotton. I think we are going to sell more cotton goods in the United 
States and we are going to sell a larger percentage of the total fibers 
in the United States. We will sell a larger percentage of the total 
fibers of the world. As we do it we then automatic ally get an in- 
crease in our production in the United States and we do it without 
piling up any commodity surpluses, we do it without putting any 
cotton in Government warehouses, we do it without keeping a long 
accumulation of cotton in Government warehouses. It seems to me 
that is the only safe way we can do it. 

What will it cost us? According to some of the figures which have 
been given, everybody figures this program will cost no more than the 
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present program and I think everyone is correct, because no dreamer 
could dream up a program that is more expensive than the present 
program for the disposal of cotton. We have actually spent this last 
year in the neighborhood of three-quarters of a billion dollars for the 
disposal of cotton. I do not think anybody is going to suggest a pro- 
gram here this morning that will cost three- -quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. I think we can handle this program for in the neighborhood of 
something over $400 million or in the neighborhood of one-half of 
what we have been spending this last year for the movement of cotton. 
I think the costs on this program are going to run probably a little bit 
under the costs on the program that was rather fully explained earlier 
this morning. I think all of us have to do some more calculating on 
those. 

Did you pass out these figures or were they ever passed out ? 

The Cierx. They have not yet been distributed. 

Mr. Poage. If somebody will pass them around I think it might be 
helpful to see some comparisons. You will find that the Jones-Aber- 
nethy bills use this same form of comparison and I am glad it did 
because you can compare them this way. This comparison was actu- 
ally written on the 15th day of March. You will find some of these 
prices have changed but I think you will find that they are substan- 
tially in line. You will find that this will need some recalculation 
because this bill is introduced on the basis of 75 percent of parity as 
the floor. I think we have to drop the floor. We have to drop the floor 
to 65 percent of parity and when you do, of course, it will change 
these costs. 

We have calculated here that the cost of the present program is 
not as much as the calculations given us for the Jones bill which I 

know were taken directly from my first calculations. I can see that 
they were identical. I think they were correct at the time we were 
figuring it. I think it now is rather clear that the actual disposal 
of cotton next year is not going to cost as much per bale as it is cost- 
ing this year. We are spending $71 a bale this year. To be fair 
with the present program I think probably $50 a bale will take care 
of disposal next year because they are acquiring cotton at a cheaper 
price. We give you these figures and believe you can see for your- 
selves that they are reasonably accurate. Frankly, the figures have 
been checked with the Dep: irtment of Agriculture. They tell us that 
they know of no error in them, that they are not their figures and they 
do not vouch for them but they say they cannot see any mistakes in 
them. 

I think it is clear that we offer you a program here which will give 
to the farmers a full 90-percent return which figures $2.5 billion for 
the cotton crop. If you do not do it you get at least half a billion 
dollars less for the cotton crop under the present program. In fact 
you will get less than $2 billion for it, including the soil-bank pay- 
ments. This program will eliminate the soil bank, and I think it is 
high time we did so. This program would assure the farmer that 
degree of parity which some of these people were talking about and 
assure it to him on his whole crop. It will do it by the simplest 
method that we can use. It may be we will have to adopt some of 
these complicated methods to get. something passed. Ofttimes you 
can pass something which has a lot of pretty pictures drawn on it, 
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but if you want a simple program, an understandable program, I 
think we are presenting it here. I think that it has a basis that I hope 
all of you will agree is sound. 

I said a while ago I will support any legislation which does two 
things: Which fixes the price of cotton so cotton will move on the 
world market at the world price in a free market and on the other 
hand assures to the farmer a fair return so he will have a reasonable 
income when he gets through. If you do those two things, I will 
support the program. I hope this bill does those two things. Maybe 
a combination of all of them will be a better approach than any one 
of them. 

The Crarrman. I should like to say that we have to adjourn now 
because we have a quorum call in the House at the moment. We will 
adjourn this meeting to meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock and con- 
tinue the hearings on cotton legislation. Before adjourning I should 
like to ask whether or not Mr. Winston Lovelace, of the National 
Cotton Ginners Association, would like to file his statement. 

Mr. Lovetace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You may do that, Mr. Lovelace, by handing it to 
the reporter. 

Also Mr. Roy Forkner, of the Texas Cotton Ginners Association, 
Is Mr. Forkner here ? 

Mr. Fortner. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. You may file your statement. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, I am Harvey Adams of the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas, and I would like permission to file a statement. 

The CuHarrman. Such other persons who are here who would like to 
file a statement may doso. That includes Mr. George Carmichael. If 
you wish to file a statement you may have an opportunity to do so. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Lovelace, Mr. Forkner, and Mr. 
Carmichael follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WINSTON LOVELACE, NEW MExIco 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Winston Lovelace of 
Loving, N. Mex., representing the National Cotton Ginners Association. This 
organization represents the cotton ginners of the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. These States produce 70 to 75 percent of the 
cotton in the United States. 

I appeared before your committee in the hearing of March 12, 1957, and sub- 
mitted to you two long-range plans for cotton. I would like to withdraw these 
plans, but let the rest of the remarks in opposition to the soil-bank plan and 
the need for a sound long-range plan for cotton to stand in the record. I am 
appearing now in support of H. R. 7816. 

I would like to ask your indulgence for just a moment to review the conditions 
that have led up to the introduction of the legislation under consideration. 
I think it is generally recognized that the Federal programs that the cotton 
industry has been working under for a number of years have been ruinous to 
most all concerned. High support prices with drastic cuts in acreage have not 
helped the farmer too much. High support prices, over and above the world 
market, have made our cotton go begging in the world markets except for our 
Government programs such as Public Law 480, Export-Import Bank loans, etc. 
This situation, coupled with the reduced acreage in this country, has encouraged 
the tremendous expansion of foreign production to take over our export markets. 
To remind you that this has happened, I will refer you to our exports of the 
season 1955-56 of approximately 2 million bales, whereas our normal exports 
should be about 6 million bales, 
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This condition has put many of the cotton merchants out of business and 
has put the Government in the business of merchandising our cotton. It has 
forced a lot of spinning mills to quit spinning cotton and turn to other fibers; 
resulting in lost domestic markets for cotton. It has almost directly resulted 
in the closing of more than 1,000 cotton gins and a very substantial number 
of cotton oil mills. It has driven a lot of people from the farms and caused 
the enlargement of farms under single ownership and operation in order for 
the individual farmer to maintain his standard of income and living. In other 
words, it is taking a lot more land to support a family under our present farm 
programs than it has in the past. 

Seeing these conditions develop and believing they should be changed and 
could be changed, if we could get each segment of the cotton industry to agree 
on one plan to support, our association initiated several industrywide meetings 
to discuss the problem. Out of one of these meetings came the current export 
sales program and it was put over through the great efforts of the farmers 
making up the membership of the American Cotton Producers Associates. The 
results of this program show that American cotton is in good demand when it 
is offered at competitive prices. 

The last series of industrywide meetings was initiated by the American Cotton 
Producers Associates and resulted in the formulation of a program for cotton, 
and it is embodied in H. R. 7816, This program is the result of a lot of giving 
and taking on the part of the various segments of the industry to reconcile 
ideas and positions. We believe it is a good program that will solve a lot of 
problems of the cotton industry from the farmer to the spinning mill and the 
byproduct mill. 

The main need of American cotton is to be competitive in price. This pro- 
gram will do this. I have already mentioned what happened when we made 
our export price competitive. Sales exceeded the greatest expectations. A good 
question in this connection is, ‘What will happen to cotton in the United States 
under this program?’ If we can use the developments in Europe as a yard- 
stick, I think you will find cotton recovering many markets. Since cotton has 
become competitive in Europe, the consumption of rayon staple fiber in Ger- 
man textile industry has declined from one-third to one-fifth of the total. It 
has been reported that France is requiring the textile industry to blend a per- 
centage of manmade fibers in all cotton goods. Already in this country, two 
major producers of rayon staple have had to cut prices to be competitive, pre- 
sumably with cotton. I have heard reports that plans for the construction of 
several rayon-producing plants have been abandoned due to the threat of price 
competition from cotton. Cotton has been losing ground in the United States 
because of our pricing policies. Cotton’s percentage of the total fiber market 
in the United States has steadily declined, but all indications are we can recap- 
ture our markets by being competitive. 

Now, as to the cost of the program in H. R. 7816. It is estimated to cost 
$270 million to $360 million per year. This is much less cost than the taxpayer 
is now shouldering in the form of storage charges, losses in price, interest and 
administrative costs. Is it justified? I think so. I believe the American cotton 
farmer has every right to enjoy the prosperity of our economy as anyone else. All 
of our labor is subsidized through the minimum wage laws, and monopolistic 
laws protecting them in negotiating labor contracts. A great deal of business 
is directly and indirectly subsidized. Our cotton farmers are living and produc- 
ing in a protected economy, so why shouldn't they be given some measure of 
protection? We think it is fully justified and, in this case, the cost seems very 
reasonable. Under our present system or program, the consumer pays through 
a higher price and the taxpayer pays through the price-support program. That 
doubles the cost. At least, under the plan in H. R. 7816, the program will have 
to be paid for only once. 

Cotton has been floundering under the onous of ill-conceived programs that 
have been patched and revised with gadgets, trying to make them work. The 
Department of Agriculture has acknowledged our present program is not good, 
and I think a number of Congressmen are coming around to this thinking, too, 
In H. R. 7816, we have a program that has the backing of most segments of 
the cotton industry. It is a new approach to our problems. I think we should 
give it a good trial to see if it will not work out better than what we now have. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
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STATEMENT, Roy FoRKNER OF TEXAS COTTON GINNERS’ ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEX. 


My name is Roy Forkner. I live in Lubbock, Tex. I am president of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association which has its headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 
The Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association is composed of gin owners and operators 
from every part of the State of Texas. Represented in our association are in- 
dependent operators, cooperative gins, and gin owned and operated by large 
corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose here today is to testify in favor of H. R. 7816, 
now being considered before the committee. On May 7 in El Paso, Tex., our 
board of directors unanimously passed the following resolution: 

“Believing that it is necessary for cotton to be competitive in both the domestic 
and world market place, and realizing the need for the entire cotton industry 
to present a unified front to the Congress and the Department of Agriculture who 
administers our agricultural programs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association in convention 
assembled at El Paso, Tex., May 7, 1957, do hereby endorse the principle of a 
‘one-price’ program for cotton; and we further 

“Resolved, That we agree in principle that these ends can be accomplished by: 

“1. Continuation of present export sales program at competitive prices, and 
extension of Public Law 480, until such time as surplus is reduced to a normal 
supply. 

“2. Increase acreage through a dual allotment plan based on acreage instead 
of pounds, which would be: 

“(a@) Domestic allotment. 
“(b) Total allotment (domestic plus export). 

“3. One price at a competitive level to domestic and foreign cotton mills. 

“4. A loan program at a price level slightly below the present world competi- 
tive price, in order to provide orderly marketing and give stability to the price 
structure. 

“5. Direct payments to farmers on his domestic allotment, such payment to 
represent the difference between spot market prices or loan price, whichever is 
higher, and a support level of 92 percent of parity. No limitations on payments. 

“6. The following options to the individual farmer on the soil bank: 

“(a) Continuance in soil bank acreage reserve but no acreage increase. 
“(b) Withdrawal from soil bank acreage reserve with increased acreage. 

“7. We estimate that this will save the Federal Government $517 million 
anually and reduce present expenditures for cotton loan programs by two-thirds. 

“8. This resolution recognizes that because of changing situations and Federal 
programs it is necessary for this association to change its position on a cotton 
program. This action, we hope, will promote harmony and community action 
in the entire cotton industry. Consequently, this resolution supersedes all former 
resolutions concerning a cotton program by this association.” 

Since the passage of this resolution, the Honorable Paul C. Jones of Missouri 
introduced H. R. 7816, embodying the principles endorsed by the resolution. We 
therefore appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and speak in favor of H. R. 7816. 

Since the ginning industry is so closely related to that of the farmer, and since 
the welfare of our industry depends entirely upon the well-being of the farmers 
who are our customers, we naturally support any proposal which would improve 
the economic conditions of the farmer and make for a stronger and healthier 
cotton economy. We believe in principle that in order to provide a healthy 
cotton economy, the farmer must be allowed to produce in a free market, un- 
encumbered by tremendous surpluses built up by a false loan level. We fur- 
ther believe that a strong export market is absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of the cotton industry in the United States. It is not necessary for me to again 
quote the figures for it is a well-established fact of publie record that farmers’ 
income at the present time is going down while their costs continue to rise. H.R. 
7816 would remedy this situation by giving the farmer an equalization payment 
representing the difference between the free market price as reflected in the 14 
spot market quotations and 90 percent of parity. This payment, we believe, is 
necessary to stabilize the farmers’ position in the world market and allow him to 
compete satisfactorily with foreign growths produced by cheap labor and synthet- 
ics manufactured under mass-production controlled techniques. 

H. R. 7816 would also divide the national cotton allotment into two portions: 
(1) the domestic portion, and (2) the export portion. The farmer would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity on his domestic portion and would compete on the 
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free market at world prices for that portion which he grew for export. We be- 
lieve this is desirable because it allows the farmer to broaden his operation to 
his most advantageous economic level. It allows him to use his equipment, land 
and other facilities to the maximum, yet places on his shoulders some of the re- 
sponsibility for competing openly and freely against world competition. 

H. R. 7816 would also restore the original cotton marketing system and provide 
for orderly marketing at one price to both domestic and foreign cotton mills. 
This would allow the mills—our best customers—to compete against foreign 
growths. We believe this is a must if the cotton industry is to survive. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that this program presents the fairest thinking of 
the majority of the cotton industry. Our association—together with many others 
representing farmers, merchants, spinners, warehousemen and crushers—has 
worked long and diligently to arrive at the solution of a very difficult problem. 
We ask your serious consideration and study of H. R. 7816 and we strongly urge 
and recommend its passage. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE CARMICHAEL OF LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS, NEw YORK 


I wish to give my endorsement to H. R. 7816, H. R. 7817, and H. R, 7873, which 
are identical bills and endorsed by the American Cotton Producers Amoctaten. 
These bills would carry out the program which I presented to the Subcommittee 
on Cotton of the House Agriculture Committee in February. 

1. They will give the farmer an increase in acreage for the 1958 crop. 

2. They will make marketing equalization payments to the farmer of the 
difference between the market and 90 percent of parity on the domestically con- 
sumed portion of the crop, about 9 million bales. 

8. They will make cotton prices competitive with synthetics both in this 
country and abroad. 

4. They will permit domestic mills to buy their cotton at the same price that 
foreign mills buy their cotton. 

5. The cost of this program will be less than the present loan program with 
export sales at the world level. 

6. The domestic allotment certificates can be allocated in a manner to correct 
some of the hardships and injustices which have developed under the present 
acreage control program. 

7. The farmer will sell all of his cotton at the world price and will realize 
that any bales which he produces in excess of those for which he has domestic 
allotment certificates are being sold at the world price and if unable to produce 
profitably at this price, he will adjust his acreage accordingly. 

These bills have the support of producers, cotton merchants, cotton manufac- 
turers, ginners, cottonseed crushers, warehousemen, the cotton exchanges, and 
many other segments of the cotton trade. 

I hope that the committee will give its endorsement to these bills which I think 
will correct most of cotton’s ills. 


The Cuairman. For any of you who will be present tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock we will continue the hearings and will be glad to 
hear anyone tomorrow morning whom we have not already heard. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, there was talk about a session on Satur- 
day which might commence at 10 o'clock. I take it if the House is in 
session at 10 o’clock that would automatically cancel this hearing. 

The Cuamman. That is right. I suggest that anyone who expects 
to be here to testify tomorrow, check with the clerk later this after- 
noon to determine whether or not we can have a session tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. We shall do so if the House is not in session. 

Mr. Jones. I think we can determine it and have the majority leader 
make an announcement and put us on notice. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. We shall do that. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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(The following statement, letters, and telegrams were submitted to 
the committee :) 


STATEMENT OF LOUISIANA DettTa CounciL, Devur, La. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Louisiana Delta Council is a 
nonprofit organization representing the economic and civic interests of 10 north- 
east Louisiana parishes. Since the income of our area is chiefly derived from agri- 
cultural sources, primarily cotton, we are vitally concerned over the farmers’ 
welfare. 

As a member of American Cotton Producer Associates we endorse the testimony 
presented to you gentlemen by that organization recommending the passage of 
a long-range cotton program as outlined in H. R. 7816. 

Our farmers’ current economic dilemma is due primarily to the fact that since 
World War II, and particularly since 1952, profits, wages, and dividends have 
been going up while farm income has been going down. 

High costs will continue to pinch farmers in 1957. The broad advance in prices 
of most things farmers buy is continuing. Also higher are interest, taxes, farm 
wage rates and depreciation charges on farmers’ capital equipment. These over- 
head expenses will not be reduced by the fact fewer acres are being farmed in 
1957. Consequently, the total farm production expense in 1957 probably will be 
higher than in 1956. 

Latest national figures compiled by the bureau of agricultural education, Uni- 
versity of California, discloses that of 65 million persons employed in the United 
States, 25 million are engaged in the production and distribution of agricultural 
products. Of this number, 10 million are farm operators and farm hands; 6 
million are producing for and servicing farmers; and 9 million are occupied in 
the distribution of farm products. 

Thus a considerable percentage of our urban population is tremendously con- 
cerned in the economic well-being of our agricultural population. We feel that 
this fact is quite often overlooked by the general public. Corsequently, any 
further reduction in the farmers’ present inadequate income will not be felt 
by the farmer alone. The fact is that in our prosperous country today there are 
approximately 1% million farm families, about a third of the total, with gross 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. 

We contend that the smashing success of the present competitive cotton export 
program, initially requested by the American Cotton Producer Associates, makes 
it imperative now that Congress adopt a comprehensive cotton program as out- 
lined in H, R. 7816. 

Over a quarter of a million bales of cotton were sold on bids opened May 28, 
1957, under the two competitive export programs, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Cumulative sales by Commodity Credit Corporation 
under these programs now total about 10.9 million bales. The CCC inventory 
of upland cotton from 1955 and earlier crops now totals less than 1.9 million 
bales. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee on June 1 reported that our 
competitive cotton export program has arrested the trend to increase foreign 
acreage and that there has been a slowing down in the rate of expansion of free 
world production of manmade fibers. 

In recent comments regarding a farm program, Agriculture Secretary Benson 
has emphasized three points: 

1. Controls are not effective in reducing Overall agricultural production despite 
the severe restrictions they impose on the farmers’ freedom to produce and 
market. 

2. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. Under such 
conditions they cannot be successfully priced as though they were scarce. 

8. The present formulas governing acreage allotments and price supports are 
proving obsolete. 

We believe that H. R. 7816 has taken into consideration these truths. While 
this proposed legislation provides for an overall allotment to prevent runaway 
production, it would make cotton competitive and restore it to the normal 
channels of trade. 

H. R. 7816 calls for an inerease in acreage and protects farmers’ income during 
this transition period, while allowing for a loan level which would be a protection 
against disaster. 
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As detailed in the composite American Cotton Producer Associates’ testimony, 
we believe that the cost of H. R. 7816 to the taxpayers would be considerably 
less than the combined costs of current cotton programs. 

We feel that H. R. 7816, embodying the thinking of the American Cotton 
Producer Associates and endorsed by the cotton industry, contains the funda- 
mental principles necessary to solve the cotton problem. 

We respectfully urge your earnest consideration of this legislation and recom- 
mend that this program be enacted into law. 

HARVEY P. GRANT, Jr., 
Secretary-Manager, Louisiana Delta Council. 


SAN Patric1o COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Sinton, Tewx., June 12, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD Cooley, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The farmers of San Patricio County recognize the fact 
that governmental legislation directly affects their present and future operations 
as cotton producers. We are also aware and appreciate the sincere efforts 
which our lawmakers devote toward solving these problems. We feel that as 
farmers, we have an obligation to inform our representatives and senators in 
order that our thinking might be considered, preliminary to legislation being 
enacted. 

Therefore, farmers, representing every community of San Patricio County, 
have held series of meetings at which time proposed legislation, information 
which is expected to be proposed, and other information relative to the cotton 
situation has been studied and discussed. This was done for the purpose of 
formulating our views so that we might offer our thinking as to a practical 
solution to our cotton problem. We feel that our composite thinking offers a 
program in which cotton producers can survive, a plan which would be fair 
to other phases of cotton industry, and a way which would result in our Nation 
restoring and preserving an agricultural economy which needs rebuilding a 
stronger and sounder position. 

We have given particular attention to the cotton plan proposed by the American 
Cotton Producers Association, but with certain definite changes. We feel that 
if the changes we recommend were incorporated into a plan proposed hy the Amer- 
ican Cotton Producers Association and enacted into cotton legislation, that it 
would result in a good cotton program. 

The recommendations which we offer for your attention and consideration in 
formulating a cotton program are attached to this letter. 

We shall appreciate your interest in considering our views and will be anxious 
to learn of your reaction to our suggestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wooprow Haart, President. 


1. Continuation of present export sales program at competitive prices, and ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, until such time as surplus is reduced to a normal 
supply. 

2 Increased acreage when United States Department of Agriculture deter- 
mines that the visible supply does not exceed our necessary carryover. 

8. Individual dual farm allotment formula as follows: 

(a) Total farm allotment to be allocated in acres. 

(b) Domestic allotments share of total allotment to be allocated in 
pounds. 

(c) Domestic allotments certificates shall be nontransferable and may be 
carried forward for not more than 3 years. 

(d) Domestic allotments shall be distributed without special considera- 
tion being given to any farm, regardless of size. (The intent of subsection 
d is to guarantee to each farm an equitable distribution of the domestic 
allotment rather than a larger percentage to small farms. ) 

4. One price at competitive level to domestic and foreign cotton mills. 

5. A loan program at a price level, 95 percent of the world competitive price, 
in order to provide orderly marketing and give stability to the price structure. 

6. Equalization payments to the farmer on his domestic allotment with such 
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payment to represent the difference between the local area market prices, as 
established by the United States Department of Agriculture for that area, and 
a support level of 100 percent of parity. If loan price is greater than local 
market price then the equalization payments shall represent the difference be- 
tween loan price and a support level of 100 percent of parity. No limitations on 
payments. 

7. Three million acres in acreage reserve. This total shall be reduced in di- 
rect proportion to any future increase in allotments as directed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


CHURCH Pornt, La., June 6, 1957. 
Representative EpwiIn WILLIs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We fully endorse the unlimited cotton growing bill with two-price system. As 
proposed by Representative Whitten of Mississippi and Senator Russell of 
Georgia your support to this legislation would be appreciated. 

Edward KE. Daigle, P. Roy Horecky, Artelus Miller, Oscar Guidry, 
Cosma Olivier, T. R. Daigle, C. D. Daigle, Clovis J. Thibodeaux, 
Francis Bertinot, M. W. Scanlan, Homer Bellard, Board of Direc- 
tors of the Farmers State Bank & Trust. 


MEMPHIs, TENN., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Continuation of existing cotton price support and acreage restriction program 
beyond 1957 crop is unthinkable as it would soon reduce total market for United 
States grown cotton to minimal residual needs of domestic spinners. We urge 
adoption of amendments offering farmers not participating in the soil bank 
acreage reserve program the option of increasing cotton acreage to enable efficient 
economical use of land and production equipment in return for sufficient reduc- 
tion in price support level to make United States cotton competitive in price with 
synthetic fibers and foreign grown cottons in both domestic and export markets. 
Such amendments must of course provide for adequate protection of cotton farm- 
ers’ income. We are not in position to support any specific formula for achiev- 
ing the necessary balance between demand, production, volume, and price but be- 
lieve the intent and objectives of H. R. 7873 and H. R. 7816 are to achieve such 
balance and that the methods therein proposed for doing so deserve careful study. 


NATIONAL CoTTON CoMPRESS & COTTON 
WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
By Joun H. Topp, 
Evecutive Vice President. 
(Whereupon, at 12: 20 p. m., Friday, June 14, 1957, the hearing was 
adjourned to reconvene at 10 a. m., Saturday, June 15, 1957.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in room 

310, New House Office Building, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley 
lahaivaee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Congressman Jones of Alabama, would you like to appear now and 
present your views 4 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have charts I would like to distribute 
to the committee. 

The CHaimrman. Mr. Jones, we are very glad to have you with us 
this morning. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to thank the committee for the opportunity of testifying in behalf of 
H. R. 3729 and similar bills proposed by the members of the Alabama 
delegation, along with Congressmen Brown, of Georgia, and Doron, 
of South Carolina, and others. 

In view of the action of the Senate last Tuesday of restoring the 
appropriation for the operation of the soil bank during 1958, it is ap- 
parent that a strong effort will be made at this session of Congress to 
continue the acreages of that program through 1958 in order to 
determine its effectiveness. 

Accordingly, I feel that the bill that I have introduced, H. R. 3729, 
is timely and would serve to accord proper consideration to the south- 
eastern area of our country, which has recently suffered extensive 
losses of cotton acreage allotment. 

According to the records available to the Cotton Division of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Service, the period during which the great- 
est number of acres were in cotton cultivation in States of the South- 
east was the 5 year period commencing in 1946 and going through 
the year 1950. The average annual cultivation of cotton during the 
5-year period in my own State of Alabama was 114 million acres, 
approximately. 1 

The cotton acreage allotment figures show that in 1957, oe 
has 64.9 percent of the acreage planted to cotton during the 5-yea 
period of 1946 to 1950. In the Nation the cotton acreage for the 
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crop year of 1957, as compared with those 5 years’ average, was 80.4 
percent. 

We see that during the 5-year period average, Alabama will have 
64.9, as compared with the national average of 80. Consequently, the 
greatest loss would be in the State of Alabama, which would have 
some 15 percent less acreage than the national average. 

In view of the hardship conditions which are caused by the loss of 
cotton acreage in the 14 States, the intent of H. R. 3729 is to make 
restitution to them through the soil-bank program for the losses sus- 
tained in cotton acreage since 1950, 

Such a plan of restitution would accomplish a twofold objective. In 
the first instance it would compensate, through soil-bank payments, 
cotton farmers in those States suffering losses of cotton acre: ge since 
1950, and second, it would not add another bale of cotton to the al- 
ready burdensome surplus of cotton now held in warehouses or on 
storage, held by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The first section of H. R. 3729 amends section 103 of the Soil Bank 
Act, by adding at the end a new ae (c) which would provide 
that in any State where the 1! OT, 1958, or 1959 cotton-acreage allot- 
ment is less than 80 percent of the average cotton acreage in cultiva 
tion during the period of 1946 through 1950, inclusive, there would be 
established for each old cotton farm in the State a farm base acreage 
which will be the present farm cotton acreage allotment, increased by 
20 percent, and producers will be compensated through the soil bank 
for reducing their acreage of cotton below the farm base acreage. 

Thus, the bill would increase the farm base cotton acreage in Ala- 
bama on which soil-bank payments could be computed from a state- 
wide total of 1,028,000 acres to 1,233,000 acres. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of why did we employ the 20 
percent figure: That factor is used in this bill as being the percentage 
of increase in the farm base cotton acreage on which the computed 
soil-bank payments can be handled, within the appropriation now 
available for the 1957 soil-bank program. 

There are sufficient funds left in the Senate 1957 soil-bank program 
to take care of this increased factor. Based on this 1957 experience, 
the 20 percent increased factor appears to be a reasonable figure of 
compensation for the loss of the cotton acreage since 1950. 

The following tables will illustrate how H. R. 3729 will compensate 
cotton farmers ‘through the soil-bank program in the States affected 
by this bill, and Mr. C Shairman, at this point in my statement I include 
a formula, showing how the disposition would be made of the acres 
for a farmer who had, in 1957, an acreage allotment of 6 acres of 
cotton. 

His base acreage in 1957 would be 7.2 acres, or if he had acreage 
planted to cotton of 3 acres, then he would be eligible for 4.2 acres of 
soil-bank payments. That is, his credits up to the amount for which he 
would be compensated under this proposal. I give other examples 
in the tables. 

Under the provisions of this bill there is no need at this time to 
freeze the cotton-acreage allotment at the State or the county leve! 
since the bill provides for the establishment on each old cotton farm 
in the State a farm base acreage which will be equivalent to the farm 
cotton acreage allotment for the years 1957, 1958, and 1959, plus an in 
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crease of 20 percent, and the producers will be compensated from 
the soil bank by reducing this acreage below their farm base acreage. 

Section 342 of the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, provides 
that in no case can a State’s total cotton allotment for 1957 and 1958 
be less than 1 percent of its 1956 allotment. Thus, ample protection 
is provided in the case of each State for the next 2 years in the matter 
of keeping at least 99 percent of the present cotton-acreage allotment. 

The 20 percent increase factor added to the gus :ranteed stable cot- 
ton-acreage program to the States through 1958 will make of the farm 
base acreage provision of this bill a gu: 1ranteed basis upon which the 
cotton producer may make his plans through 1955 to plant acreage 
to cotton or to draw compensation from the soil bank. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman answer a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are you referring to the acres reserved by the soil 
bank ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I am referring to the soil-bank payments 
made under the reserve acreage program. 

Mr, Anpresen. Under the acreage reserve or under the conserva- 
tion reserve? Which one? 

Mr. Jones. It is the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Anpresen, You want that continued for 1958 and 1959? 

Mr. Jones. I did not say anything about the continuation of that. 
I said as long as it is continued, then we should enact legislation that 
will make the producers of cotton compensable to that amount of 
20 percent of the amount of acreage he had from the years 1946 
through 1950, inclusive. 

Mr. Anpresen. You remember that the funds for the acreage re- 
serve were knocked out in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. I testified on that point, but I also testified, Mr. 
Andresen, that on Tuesday the amounts were restored in the Senate 
bill, indicating that we would have a continuation, and the whole 
assumption of this bill is that of the money now made available—$200 
million—to the acreage reserve program for cotton approximately 
$150 million has been committed or contracted for in payment. 

That leaves a surplus of approximately $45 million to $50 million un- 
expended under the soil-bank program for cotton. Under the pro- 
posal which I am suggesting to this committee, the obligations that 
are to be incurred under this bill could be met with exis sting funds, 
and would not require any additional appropriation or very little. 

Mr. Anpresen. You mean unobligated funds for 1957, the n? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir. I mean this bill can become operative this mo- 
ment, because the only thing that needs to be ascertained from the 
individual farmers is what was his base rate, or his base acreage planted 
to cotton for the years 1946 to 1950, inclusive. 

Then he would get a 20-percent credit on that, of which he would 
be paid his production rate. 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you favor doing the same thing for other 
commodities under the acreage-reserve prc ogram 4 

Mr. Jones. I think, Mr. Chairman—of course, you are more versed 
in these agricultural programs than I am—but I think we carried al- 
most a similar program in corn this year, did we not? 

Mr. Anpresen. You know what happened to the corn program. 
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Mr. Jonrs. Yes, sir. I assure the gentleman that I did not acceler- 
ate its demise. I was one of those who stayed firm and tried to get a 
corn program. 

Mr. Anpresen. The emergency corn program, which was proposed 
by the minority members of this committee, was turned down. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. The program proposed by the majority was turned 
down, too. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, that was the state of 
affairs. 

Mr. Anpresen. Let me restate what I just did say: The majority 
of this committee turned down the recommendations and amendments 
and proposals made by the members from the Corn Belt who were 
under the corn program. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure the gentleman knows the record of the com- 
mittee. I did not know it. LI appreciate his pointing that out. 

Testing the provisions of this proposal through 1958, Congress can 
determine its effectiveness and whether or not it would be in keeping 
with the acts now a matter of statute. Section 2 of the bill would 
provide for more careful and accurate measurement of cotton. I will 
not go into that, because I know that there has been a great deal of 
discussion before this committee as to the method of measurement, 
and there always has been a demand for leniency in application of 
the measurements and premeasurements and all those things that have 
been taken into consideration by the committee. 

I want to thank the committee for hearing me, and I think that 
there is certainly validity to this approach, and one that would afford 
immediate relief. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill goes 
to the very heart of the proposition in that it supplies relief to the 
greatest number of people, and after all, I think the common denomina- 
tor of legislation is how it affects the greatest number of people, and 
certainly, in the southeastern part of the United States, where we have 
almost one-half of the total agricultural population in the United 
States and certainly the distress that has occurred in the cotton South 
by low production and low acreage and the shift of acreage has caused 
economic dislocation and economic deterioration of our farm pro- 
grams. I hope that this will give some aid to the situation as it exists. 

The CHatrmMan. How will it change the Alabama situation? What 
would be the net result of your proposals if put into effect in Alabama ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, it would increase the Alabama percent- 
age from 64 to 80 percent, which would be approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. Poace. How much money will that represent ? 

Mr. Jones. I think I have made the calculations. It is between $ 
million and $8 million. 

The Carman. On this chart that you gave us, it shows that Ala- 
bama is down to 64.9, Arizona is up to 142.3. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. California is up to 125.8. Florida is 118.8. I no- 
tice that North Carolina is down to 70.1. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Cratrman. Have you any explanation as to why Alabama 
has been hit so hard in the acreage reduction ? 
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Mr. Jones. I think it has been a multiplicity of factors, Mr. Cooley 
It started back, I believe, by the zealousness on the part of the farm 
organizations and Extension Service in persuading our farm people 
to get out of cotton production, coupled with the fact that we have 
lost rural population so extensively in the underplanting, by the 
exodus of farm people from the farm. 

It is also caused by the very economics of the problem itself. Then 
there has been probably an accelerated industrialization that has been 
coupled with the failure of farm folks to continue living on the farm, 
and to move to the city. 

I think it is a variety of reasons which are comon to almost every 
southe: stern State which has been engaged in the production of cotton. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. We appreciate 
your appearance. 

Mr. Garuines. I would like to ask that table 15 be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

The Cuatrman. Do you offer this table in your testimony ? 

Mr. Jonzs. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. Do you want to include that? 

Mr. Jones. I would be happy if it would be included. I prepared 
this chart for the members of the committee. 

The CHarrmMan. We have it before us. Without objection it will 
be inserted in the record following your remarks, 

(The table referred to follows :) 





Statistical table on acreage in cotton producing States, 1946-57 

A verage an- Percent 1957 

State | nual acreage | 1957 acreage llotment is 

in cultiva- allotment of 1946-50 

| tion, 1946-50 _— average 

aa teat res | ao 
Ieee... 2... 5.8 ol ; ; 1, 583, 800 | 1, 028, 617 64.9 
Arizona........- 253, 700 | 360, 892 142.3 
Arkansas. - - . 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 67.2 
California ae 644, 300 | 810, 445 125. 8 
Florida. . 32, 561 38, 671 118.8 
(Cleorgia. 1, 285, 000 904, 813 70.4 
Illinois... 4, 120 3, 182 77.2 
Kansas_ - - 113 30 26. 5 
Kentucky 12, 480 7, 966 53.8 
Louisiana 823, 000 609, 540 74.1 

Maryland 25 

Mississippi 2, 447. 800 67.1 
Missouri. 492, 000 76.4 
Nevada 284 257. 6 
New Mexico 194, 748 94.5 
North Carol.na 703, 000 70. 1 
Oklahoma. - 1, 121, 400 75. 1 
South Carolina 1, 055, 600 69. 0 
Tennessee 749, 400 76.0 

Texas 8, 341, 170 9U 
Virginia -- 25, 000 7L.7 
United States 21, 878, 454 80. 4 





The Chatman. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Selden of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARMISTEAD SELDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Seipen. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before the committee this morning in support of my bill, H.R. 
3/02, which was in-roduced on Janary 28 of this year. 


§1405—57—pt. 2 13 
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As you know, the purpose of this measure is to attempt to bring 
relief to the hard-pressed cotton producers in the Southeast who have 
suffered excessive losses in cotton acreage since 1950. 

The bill provides that in any State where acreage reductions are 
greater than the national average, the Secretary of Agriculture must 
establish for each old cotton farm a “farm base acreage.” The farm’s 
present allotment, plus an increase of 20 percent, would constitute the 
new base acreage. Producers would then be paid through the soil bank 
program for reducing their acreage of cotton below their designated 
farm base acreages. 

For example, we may assume that an Alabama farmer has a 1958 
cotton acreage allotment of 6 acres. Under the terms of H. R. 3732 he 
would be assigned a 1958 farm-base acreage of 7.2 acres, which is an 
increase of 20 percent. He would then be eligible to receive payment 
for the difference between the acreage he plants and the total of his 
farm-base acreage. 

Of course, the 1958 cotton acreage allotments will not be set until 
this fall. However, on the basis of estimated 1957 soil-bank payments 
yer acre, the additional acreages authorized for soil-bank payments 
' States would permit such payments as indicated in the table of 
tabulations that I ask permission to insert at this point in the record. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 








20 percent 1957 soil- 
Percent 1957 increase 1957 soil- bank pay- 
State allotment is over 1957 bank pay- ment per- 
of 1946-50 | allotment, ment per mitted on 
average acres | acre additional 
| base average 
— — ————$$_$_____- 7 
DD, ch hit she tebchiincatias alana Leas | 64.9 205, 723 $56. 77 
Na Ch eet i | 67.2 283, 364 64. 00 
RNS cht Edun ls oeth news Sue Gate ods 70.4 180, 963 52. 66 
I ces. crn seals 646 wea cuelatewechnckasas 77.2 | 636 19. 66 
a ee ee ee re 26. 5 | 6 | 23. 73 
BRUNO Foo. 5 kicdas Scr mo Rid Gietry telah seketebine tod ak? 63.8 | 1, 593 78. 94 
RN a il lee ened cama 74.1 121, 908 68. 54 
DIE, st dngiatec coveskelnduucensdecdadeues 67.1 | 328, 709 | 69. 28 
PII. 5, sarin inh ic doramatdbamth duinnigts wh'eaenquel 76. 4 | 75, 221 67.17 ) 
North Carolina..........-... ee tea 70.1 | 98, 575 | ), 64 | 5 
Nee Rees fF Se Po eee 75.1 168, 398 31. 42 5 
i a, cain inch heealaanindelninaidenitetie 69.0 145, 567 | 7. 79 8 
NOD. ont cand iadlesecmiureddees béadusaws 76.0 | 113, 867 66. 10 7 
pt ER Reiedniitac ied, celia a eee 71.7 3, 585 57. 93 





Note.—Total increase, 1,728,115 acres. 


Mr. Setpen. I do not believe I can emphasize too strongly the 
seriousness of the cotton acreage problem in Alabama and in 13 other 
cotton producing States where serious reductions have occurred in re- 
cent years. However, I am submitting for the record at this point a 
chart that will give you the statistics indicating the percentage of 
reductions. 

The CHamman. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


Acres of cotton 1946-50, 1957 cotton allotment, and allotments as percentage of 
1946-50 acreage, by States 

















Average an- | | Percent 1957 
State | nual ae | 1957 acreage | allotment is 
in cultiva- allotment of 1946-50 
| tion, 1946-50 average 
dead itched Dedincladepetie decal Seinneclidettid 

Alabama... ; : ; odes ..-| 1, 583, 800 | 1, 028, 617 64.9 
Arizona. ‘ ee Te 253, 700 360, 892 | 142.3 
Arkansas. .. | 2, 109, 000 1, 416, 819 67.2 
California... i shu 644, 300 810, 445 125. 8 
Florida. . . 32, 561 | 38, 671 | 118.8 
Georgia__.__.- i isad | 1, 285, 000 | 04, 813 70.4 
Tlinois......--. —s talc ‘ - ioe 4,120 3, 182 77.2 
Kansas _ _- LGuBEnccitioeee waoene ; 113 | 30 | 26. 5 
EN .. Jos nin eet hodaboe ine ri ; ait 12, 480 | 7,966 | 63. 8 
a a wan dg hn voi se i tiiceineeitia 823, 000 609, 540 74. 1 

Penne Lite Stoll. ; j | WO Fess che 
a 5 . sion Sad 2, 447, 800 | 1, 643, 544 67.1 
DENTE. sc cdedcacece ie eee ts ’ i. 492, 000 | 376, 103 76, 4 
Eel, ta A kn Bee tee 2 ie 264 | 3, 320 1, 257.6 
BE MMIII so socnccnckonerpactes 194, 748 | 94.5 
Deere Cami. sink ewucoc : q itt 3 703, 000 | 70.1 
NS a ea s E é Sloe 1, 121, 400 | | 75.1 
South Carolina........_....._.. a 1, 055, 600 | 7 | 69. 0 
cea res es 749, 400 | 69, 335 | 76.0 
Ss cctinrctnialnaecaice Sea . S af 8, 341, 170 7, 547, 50: 90.5 
WR bt cud. faiesy it 3 25, 000 | 17, 925 | 71.7 
igtdty Waned Gates. i.e tk ed | 21,878,454 | 17, 585, 463 80. 4 


| | 
' 


Mr. Sevpen. From this chart, you will note that, with the excep- 
tion of Florida, which is not a major cotton producer, all of the South- 
eastern States allotments in 1957 are more than 30 percent below the 
average acreages during the years of 1946-50. For ex: mp in the 
State of Alabama, the 1957 allotment is 35 percent below the average 
acreages for those years. In contrast, Ar) izona’s and Cali Lae a’s allot- 
ments have erage 42 percent and 25 percent respectively. And 
Nevada’s allotment has jumped by more than 1,000 percent. 

The most drastic acreage reductions have occurred in States where 
the basic economy has been closely connected with cotton for more 
than a century. These include Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. 

While all the cotton producers in these States have been seriously 
hurt by the reduction in acreaves in the past 3 years, the most severely 
affected have been the small cotton farmers. After their allotments 
have been reduced by 35 percent, as is the case in Alabama, the income 
from their farm operations is not enough to maintain a decent living. 
As a matter of fact, in many cases it has actually become a problem 
of mere subsistence. 

The cotton farmer confronted with extreme acreage reductions has 
little chance to improve his situation. If he is middle aged or elderly, 
it is almost impossible for him to go into another occupation. Not 
only is he normally disqualified from industrial work due to his age 
and experience, but there is often no industry in his rural community. 

To alleviate his predicament, the cotton producer has done his best 
to maintain a livelihood by turning to other crops or to livestock pro- 
duction. Hower, livestock production demands capital outlays which 
most small producers are unable to manage—but which they might be 
able to manage with increased soil bank payments. 
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We can see, then, that the small farmer in the Southeast is beset 
with an almost insurmountable problem. Due to his age and experi- 
ence, industrial and business opportunities are limited. Because of 
soil types or financial needs, he is often unable to turn to other crops 
in place of cotton. 

The passage of H. R. 3732 or similar legislation would increase farm 
income in those areas hardest hit by the acreage allotment reductions 
in the past few years. It would provide the cotton producer in the 
Southeast with enough income to maintain himself and his family 
until the cotton supply-demand situation eases. 

At the same time, it will not add another bale of cotton to the sur- 
plus. Instead, it should encourage underplanting of allotments for 
the next few years. In addition, it is my understanding that passage 
of such legislation will not require additional appropriations for soil 
bank operations, but can be handled within available appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 3732 was introduced last January, and it was 
assumed at that time that the soil bank program would be continued. 
Recent action of the House of Representatives elimin: sa funds for 
this program for the 1958 crop year, but only recently those funds 
were restored in the Senate. 

At the moment, the status of the soil bank program is uncertain. 
Should the program be continued, I respectfully urge the committee 
to give H. R. 3732 and similar legislation very careful and svm- 
pathetic consideration. 

If the soil-bank program is terminated and new agricultural legis- 
lation is substituted, I urge the committee to carefully consider the 
problem I have presented to you this morning in the formulation of 
any new measure. 

The CHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana has a bill here that does not bear on 
the subject we are discussing except in a general way. Do you want 
to present your views on the bill H. R. 497? 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Tuompson. If I may be permitted to, Mr. Chairman. It has 
no bearing on this subject matter, but if I could be heard—— 

The Cuarrman. It does have a bearing on the surplus cotton prob- 
lem. We will be glad to hear you right now. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
thanks to the members of the committee for meeting on Saturday to 
hear us on this problem, especially after the e tremely hard week we 
have encountered. 

Cotton, Mr. Chairman, as you know, is one of the principal crops 
in our area, in my district, in my State, and in the entire South. [am 
naturally anxious to find some way to relieve the situation, which 
would also be beneficial to others, as well as those in the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Under this bill, H. R. 497, millions of pounds of surplus cotton 
could be disposed of, and at the same time the standards of living of 
thousands of people would be raised, not only in my district in Louisi- 
ana, but nationwide, to the extent that they could then enjoy the use 
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of good, clean, fresh bedclothing and comfortable mattresses that they 
cannot now afford. 

My bill provides for surplus cotton to be processed through Gov- 
ernment contracts, and the finished products to be distributed through 
the State welfare agencies to needy persons who could qualify for this 
assistance. This would not interfere, Mr. Chairman, with the normal 
sales of cotton, or cotton products domestically, because the bill specifi- 
cally provides that these items of bedclothing will be distributed only 
to the poor families who could not receive them otherwise, because of 
lack of funds to make similar purchases from our merchants. 

Our Government has recently distributed millions of dollars worth 
of surplus foods to needy families through the surplus commodity 
program, administered by the Department of Agriculture, and in my 
opinion, proper bede lothing is just as necessary for the well-being of 
people as is food. 

Many of our people do not have bedclothing actually necessary for 
their good health. I know of many people who are now using fer- 
tilizer sacks for sheets and bedclothing. 

The Cuainman. A lot of them are sleeping on shuck mattresses. 

Mr. Truomeson. On corn shuck and moss mattresses. 

The Cuairman. This program you have in mind is similar, almost 
identical, I suppose, with the one we had back during the days of the 
depression. 

Mr. ‘THomrson. That is correct. 

The Citainman. Families would come in to a certain place and re- 
ceive instructions as to how to build their own mattresses and they did 
their own work. The Government furnished the material, and they 
would build their own mattresses. 

Mr. ‘THomrson. That is correct. Actually, I remember I partici- 
pated in that program for a while, and I saw the difference before and 
after that program was effectuated. Then, as exists today, we had 
people come in and learn how to make mattresses of moss and go home 
and utilize the moss to the best advantage. 

The Cuarrman. Moss pulled out of trees, you mean ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Moss out of trees of which we have an abundance 
there in Louisiana. 

The Cuarrman. I do not believe we have a report from the Depart- 
ment on this project. I have been interested in it. I will tell you 
now I am in favor of it. IT would like very much to see it start again. 
1 know it did a lot of good before. 

Through this mattress program we used a lot of cotton and at the 
same time helped a lot of our people who could not afford to have a 
cotton mattress. Some of the farmers themselves who grew the cotton 
did not have money to buy a mattress to sleep on. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is correct. If we could give the membership 
of the House an opportunity to go into this and see what it would do 
for their own districts, I think that we could reinitiate such a program 
without any additional overhead expense. 

The CrarrMan. I think we could, too, with very little expense. I 
do not know what the Department of Agriculture would say about it. 
Since you have presented the bill, I will send it to Mr. Benson and ask 
for a report on H. R. 497. : 

You realize, unless we do have a favorable report from the Depart- 
ment, it will be difficult for us to put the program into operation. 
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Mr. Tompson. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of saving your time, I 
would like to submit the rest of my statement to the reporter to include 
in the record. 

(Mr. Thompson’s statement continues as follows :) 

Mr. Tuomprson. I cannot, in good conscience, see w hy our Govern- 
ment should pay terrific costs for stor: age of surplus cotton when the 
need is so great among some of our people for these items which could 
be made from this surplus cotton and distributed to them. 

A reduction of the enormous quantities of surplus cotton would also 
enable our Government to increase allotments for smal] cotton farmers 
throughout the South. The carryover of cotton for 1956 was higher 
than ever before—about 1414 million bales, as compared with 11,200,- 
000 bales in 1955. 

The carryover this year is expected to be about 1114 million bales, 
I am told by the Department of Agriculture. I feel that in the long 
run it would be much cheaper to distribute this surplus where it can 
be used by our needy people instead of paying storage costs on the cot- 
ton for long periods. 

A nationwide sur vey indicates that almost 3 million persons are now 
receiving old-age assistance, 214 million dependent children are being 
cared for through State and Federal assistance programs and gener: al 
assistance by States is extended to over 1 million persons in 400, 000 
families. Many families in this group would be eligible for assistance 
provided for under my bill. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that the annual cost of a 
“modest, but adequate” budget for a 4-person urban family in 1951 
ranged from $3,812 annually in New Orleans to $4,454 annually in 
Washington, D. C. The price index has gone up some since 1951. 
Statistics show that in 1954, 16 percent of our population had incomes 
of less than $1,000 annu: ally—9 percent of the families and 45 percent 
of the individuals. Eleven percent had incomes of less than $2,000 
annually. 

I feel that too many people for too long a time have sought to make 
America strong by spending billions in foreign lands w ith no return 
being evidenced. A great many of our own people are in critical need 
of more assistance and this legislation gives our Government an oppor- 
tunity to take care of its own, and I feel sure that returns will be evi- 
denced in the happiness and the strengthening of our American family 
unit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before 
you and your ‘committee in support of my bill. I urge your approval 
of this legislation. 

The Cuamman. If we receive a favorable report on the bill, we will 
notify you and you may come back. We will try to get action on it. 

Mr. Tompson. I hope, Mr. Chairman, as a sidelight, with all of the 
great charitable attitude that is being displayed by the administration 
and Members of Congress, this is merely one more step in starting some 
of these charities at home which I think is fundamental. 

The Cuamman. We have done that with all of our surplus foods. 
We have made the foods available to the same people whom you are 
trying to make fiber available to., If it is morally and legally right 
for us to do it with food, it is certainly right to do it in the case of 
fiber. 
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We have an abundance of cotton on hand. I, for one, would like to 
see us do what you are talking about doing and encourage the poor 
people to build their own mattresses and live in a little more comfort 
here at home. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly hope the 
rest of the membership will favor this. 

The CHarrman. You may file the rest of your statement with the 
reporter. We will call you back when we get a report. 

Yesterday Mr. S. R. Newell, Director, Estimates Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
was present. He is also here today. Mr. Newell, will you come 
around, please, sir? 


STATEMENT OF S. R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL ESTI- 
MATES DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY JOHN J. MORGAN, HEAD, COTTON SECTION; 
AND C. E. BURKHEAD, CHIEF, FIELD CROPS BRANCH, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Newetn. My name is S. R. Newell. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Newell, you are to speak on H. R. 6765. I 
think we have copies of it. 

Mr. Newett. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Burkhead, who 
is Chief of the Field Crops Branch of the Agricultural Estimate 
Division, and Mr. Morgan, who is Head of our Cotton Section, with 
me. 

The CHatrmMan. We are very glad to have you with us, gentlemen. 

Mr. Newer. I have a short statement to present in support of 
H. R. 6765, which it will take just a minute to read. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Neweti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are appearing today in support of H. R. 6765, a bill to provide for 
reports on the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal the prohibitions 
against acreage reports based on farmers’ planting intentions, and 
for other purposes. 

This bill j is proposed by the Department of Agriculture. Its enact- 
ment would improve the Department’s program of cotton acreage 
estimates and reports. It would enable us to provide the kind of in- 
formation that would be most useful to the producers and industry 
and for the administration of the cotton acreage program. 

The legislative restriction with which the Department has had 
most difficulty is the requirement in the act of 1912 that the July 
cotton report shall furnish estimates on the basis of “acres in culti- 
vation on July 1.” This restriction frequently places the cotton pro- 
ducer in a difficult position. In his report on all other crops he gives 
the acreage actually planted. On cotton, he must adopt a different 
basis. He has to define what he considers “in cultivation on July 1” 
and under some conditions this is difficult to define. The restriction 
likewise creates difficulty in the interpretation of the farmer’s report 
and limits the usefulness of the data in acreage determination neces- 
sary for the various programs, including the soil bank. 

Under the several laws which require information concerning crop 
production, “planted” acreage is specified for use in setting county and 
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State acreage allotments, and for all crops except cotton the regular 
program of the Crop Reporting Board provides this official planted 
acreage base. At the request of Department program officials, the 
Crop Reporting Service has for the past few years furnished basi 
county work figures approximating as nearly as practicable the 
planted acres of cotton. However, in the absence of an established 
system for securing and analyzing direct reports from growers on 
their cotton plantings, this task has been very difficult and the results 
are not entirely satisfactory. The fact that no official planted cotton 
creage Sitiinabe sare publishe «1 also adds to the confusion. 

Ww hatever reasons may have existed or iginally for the restriction of 
these cotton acreage estimates to the acres in cultivation July 1, they 
have long since lost their usefulness. Average allotments are usually 
announced far ahead of planting and this enables growers, and the 
general public, to determine with a fair degree of accuracy the ap- 
proximate level of cotton acreage for the current year. Thus, the 
requirement that the Department only estimate and publish “acreage 
in cultivation July 1° is now of no practical value. At best, the 
July 1 information is of limited use in making a comparison of the 
extent to which farmers have planted their allotment. 

H. R. 6765 would eliminate these complications by authorizing issu- 
ance of a planted acreage report for cotton, the same as for other major 
crops. The Department would then plan to issue its estimate of the 
cotton acreage remaining for harvest as of August 1 (instead of Sep- 
tember 1, as at present) on the basis of reported abandotiment of cot- 
ton acreage to August 1. This earlier date would permit the use of this 
estimated acreage for harvest in connection with all monthly produc- 
tion forecasts, the first of which is issued as of August 1. The Decem- 
ber report, as is customary for all crops, would provide estimates of 
harvested acreage. 

Section 2 of H. R. 6765 would eliminate the prohibition contained 
in the act of May 3, 1924, against cotton acreage intentions reports. 
and make other minor clarification of the language. Producers of all 
major crops, except cotton, are given opportunit, vy before planting time 
ach year to reconsider their individual planting plans in the light of 
growers’ reported planting intentions for the entire country. ‘These 
guidelines are provided in the March report entitled “Prospective 
Plantings”. This bill would make similar information available for 
cotton, thus providing like opportunity for cotton growers. Suc *h 
early-season indications can also, when necessary, assist Congress and 
the Department in appraising the probable effectiveness of the cotton 
adjustment activities, and other related matters. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the Department has fur- 
nished a report on this legislation. [ understand it is vitally con 
cerned + tons it and would like to have this bill written into law. 

Mr. NE WELL. The request is made by the Department. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the bill was sent to me by the De- 
partment, was it not? 

Mr. Newent. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. The Department is in favor of the bill? 

Mr. Newey. Yes, sir; that is right. We proposed the legislation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you: What was the reason that this au- 
thority was taken away from the Secretary in years gone by? I have 
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f« reotten, I know at one time you did make these r POrcs, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Nowrnin. The acreage in cultivation as of July 1 has been a 
requirement since 1912, Mr. Chairman. I do not know for sure just 
the history of that. I think at that time it was felt that an acreage 
in cultivation as of July 1 would provide a better basis for judging the 
probable harvested acreage. It would be a smaller figure than you 
get on planting because there is a certain amount of abandonment 
between the time of planting and July 1. 

The Cuairman. Was it because it was thought that the reports re- 
flected adversely to the farmer ? 

Mr. Newext. I expect that the thought was that the higher figure 
would affect the market, or have a depressing effect on the market. 
Of course, if it lowered the price when the acreage was higher, it 
shonld react the other way when the acreage was lowered. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. ANprEsEN. When was that change made ? 

Mr. Newewt. 1912, Mr. Andresen. The legislation goes back to the 
act of 1912. I could give you the legislative reference on it. 

Mr. ANpresEN. It occurs to me duri ing my time here—and I do not 
date back to 1912—that some changes were made in the reporting 
system. 

The CHamman. I thought so, too. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Because of the effect that the earlier reports would 
have on the price of the commodity. 

Mr. Newexi. You may be referring to the 1924 act which prohibited 
the issuance of an “intentions to pl: mnt” report. I think that may be 
the one you are thinking about. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think so. 

Mr. Newey. That is the later one. 

The Cuarman. Have we not had something on this in the last 10 
or 15 years’ It seems to me we have had this matter before this com- 
mittee in recent years. 

Mr. Newe.u. Yes, sir. This bill has been introduced in the past 
several years, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. There have been no changes in the law since 1912 
or 1924? 

Mr. Newext. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Point out specifically what you think would be the 
advantage of giving you this authority. 

Mr. Neweu. Mr. Chairman, I think it would place our cotton esti- 
mates on a sounder basis. As it is now, we are required to get a report 
from farmers on a basis of July 1 acreage in cultivation. Under this 
proposed legislation it would permit us to get the information on an 
actual pl: nted basis, which is a simple thing for the farmer to report 
on. It is similar to the planted acreage he reports for other crops. 

The CHamMan. You are operating under an entirely different sys- 
tem now from what you operated under in 1912 and 1924. In other 
words, now you have a cotton program. You have acreage allotments 
and quotas and it seems to me you could be entirely accurate because 
the cotton is actually measured. 

Mr. Neweu. That is true. The point I was trying to make is our 
present system is not consistent. Whatever reason may have existed 
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in the past does not exist now, because we do have cotton acreage 
allotments and we have measurements and things of that sort that 
relate a planted basis. It would simplify our estimates and our sta- 
tistical work in estimating acreage and production of cotton. 

The Cuamman. What is your ‘official title, Mr. Newell? You are 
Director of Agricultural Estimates Division, are you not? 

Mr. Newet.. I am Director of Agricultural Estimates Division and 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board. 

The CuHatrmMan. What is Mr. Morgan’ s title? 

Mr. Newexu. Mr. Morgan is head of the Cotton Section in the 
Agricultural Estimates Division. 

The Cuatrman. And your job, Mr. Burkhead ? 

Mr. Newruu. Mr. Burkhead is Chief of the Field Crops Branch of 
the Agricultural Estimates Division. The cotton work comes under 
Mr. Burkhead’s branch of our Division. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I would like to make this comment to see if it is correct. 
I know a few years ago when we had some difficulty with our allot- 
ments down in southeast Missouri, I think this plan that was in effect 
contributed to that, because some farmers, in making their reports, 
actually reported the cotton that they had planted, rather than cotton 
that was in cultivation at that time, while other farmers were report- 
ing according to the law of what they had in cultivation, and they did 
not get credit in the setup of the figures under the Department. 

I know we had considerable trouble. We finally got it worked out 
on a fairly satisfactory basis, but it did cause us a lot of confusion 
down there. I know it caused confusion in the Department, too. 

Just as you say, because they are reporting other crops on the basis 
of what they had pl: unted, and cotton was supposed to be reported on 
the basis of what was in cultivation, we did not have a uniformity 
in the reporting by the farmer because he was naturally confused. It 
did, I think, cause a hardship on some farmers in establishing their 
history, upon which their allotments were based. 

During that period, when the Government did not actually measure 
the acreage, they had to rely on the farm reports coming in. I think 
that would be one of the things we are trying to correct here. It would 
appear it would be the thing we should be doing and it should have 
been done some time ago. 

Mr. Newetu. We agree with that, Mr. Jones. It would simplify 
the reporting, certainly. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Newell, what do you ask of your crop reporters 
with respect to cotton right now? When in a particular year, in con- 
nection oe corn and cotton, do you ask for these reports ¢ 

Mr. Newein. We ask the reporters to report acreage in cultivation 
as of July 1 at the present time. Mr. Burkhead, would you want to 
add to that ? 

Mr. Borxueap. Mr. Gathings, I understand your question to be 
when we start asking the farmer for information 4 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. These farmers within the various cotton- 
growing counties do this work and they do it gratis. I just wonder 
what you ask of them, and when. 
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Mr. Burxueap. The report which we will issue on July 8 will refer, 
as Mr. Newell says, to the acreage in cultivation July 1. We will 
send out a June acreage card in late May, asking him for the cotton 
he has for harvest this year. Then, later on, in June—about the 
middle to the latter part of June 

Mr. Gatutnes. That is the second request ? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, a special schedule which goes only to cotton 
growers. Some of those schedules will be returned after the first of 
July, soon after the first of July. In some cases, we ask him what he 
has in cultivation now, because we are not yet to July 1 in all cases. 

The farmer has to make a determination at that time as to how much 
cotton he has, or will have, in cultivation on July 1. 

For all other crops—if I may continue— 

Mr. Garuines. That is what I was going to get to. 

Mr. Burkueap. For all other crops, as Mr. Jones says, we will ask 
the farmer to tell us the acres he has planted for 1957 harvest. 

Mr. Gatutnes. When will you ask that? 

Mr. Burkueap. We will ask that on the same card that we asked for 
cotton in May. 

Mr. Garuines. It will be done in May, like the other request ? 

Mr. Burkueap. That is right. Cotton is the only crop in all the 
hundred or so crops which we cover where we ask the farmer to make 
a different consideration for acreage than we do for the other crops. 

The estimates that come out in the July 10 general crop report for 
other crops will cover acres actually planted in 1957. The one that 
comes out July 8 for cotton will not say anything about acreage 
planted, because of the law, but will cover only acreage in cultivation 
July 1. 

Mr. Garuinas. It will be beneficial to the Department and the 
farmer, as well? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir; we think so. 

The CuatrmMan. Someone might ask the question, what additional 
cost would be involved in this? 

Mr. Newer... There will be no additional cost, Mr. Chairman, for 
this bill. It would be necessary that in the “intentions to plant” re- 
port there be one additional survey. 

The Cuarrman. It would cost about $15,000. 

Mr. Newetn. That would be about $15,000 for the March intentions 
to plant report. That is the only increased cost involved here. 

The Cramman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Poacr. I want to ask Mr. Burkhead, not about this bill, but 
how he is going to determine the acreage in Texas this year. Asa 
matter of fact, there are very substantial areas down there where there 
is no cotton planted at all this year. It should have been planted 
last month. 

Mr. Burxueap. I agree with you, sir. It should have been planted 
last month. 

Mr. Poacr. We know it should have been, but we could not do it. 

Mr. Burxueap. I know. 

Mr. Poacn. I do not know whether they will get cotton in between 
now and the first of July or not. They do not know it either. What 
are you going to do on that? How are you going to estimate it ? 

Mr. Burkueap. That is a good question, Mr. Poage. 
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The acreage report for cotton in 1957, as will be released on July 8, 
will cover the ac reage of cotton in cultivation on July 1. You per- 
haps will not have planted all your cotton in Texas on July 1. 

Mr, Poacr. I am not too bothered about that, but you are not going 
to know. What is about the last day a farmer will send you a ‘card. 
It will be about the 20th of June? 

Mr. Burxunap. No; later than that. Lots of them will be after the 
istof July. In other words, we try to cover a period just before July 
1 and after July 1 so that the average return will be about July 1. 

Mr. Poacr. You will do that? 

Mr. Burkueab. Yes. 

Mr. Newe tt. I think a good many will probably report what they 
intend to plant, if they have the land prepared. 

Mr. Poage. [f it rains, they will not plant. 

Mr. Burxueap. It is still raining in some areas. 

Mr. Poacr. Eight inches in Williamson County the day before 
yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Newell. 

Mr. Newetx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr, Burkhead and Mr. Morgan, for 
coming here. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that this bill 
was sent up here February 11, 1957, in an executive communication 
directed to the Speaker of the House. I introduced the bill April 9, 
1957. 

If there is no objection to it, IT would suggest we report it now. Is 
there any objection / 

Mr. Poace. I do not see why we do not ask some of these cotton 
people what they think about it. 

The CHatrman. Is anyone in the room opposed to the bill? 

(No response.) 

The Cuareman. If not, all in favor of reporting the bill let it be 
known by saying “aye” ; opposed, “no.” 

The bill is ordered reported to the House. 

We will get back to the list of witnesses who wished to talk about 
these other problems. 

Mr. Edelmon, do you wish to make a statement now, sir? 


STATEMENT OF W. L. EDELMON, COTTON PRODUCER FROM 
PARMER COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Epetmon. If you please. 

The Cuamman. All right, sir. Come around. We shall be glad to 
hear you now. 

Mr. Enermon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is W. L. E delmon, cotton producer from Parmer County, 
Tex. I am appearing in the interest of the long-range cotton pro- 
gram, especially the bill as introduced by Congressman Jones and 
others, H. R. 7816, and in the interest of brevity I will go through the 
statement I have and try to answer any questions from ‘the standpoint 
of a producer in west Texas. I will be happy to try to answer ques- 
tions you might have. 
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Without going into the needs for such a program, I would like to 
express my interest in H. R. 7816 as presented by Congressman Jones 
and others. As a small cotton producer, I feel it is necessary for the 
farmers to move in a direction that will help to bring the cotton in- 
dustry out of the troubles in which it now finds itself. I feel that this 
bill now approaches the situation as we would like it. 

It is possible that out of committee hearings some additions may 
be necessary to this bill to take care of the present stocks that are 
held by Commodity Credit and I feel this can be done by including in 
the requirements for setting up acreage allotments that a portion of 
this stock be disposed of in an orderly manner over a period of years 
until such stock 1s reduced to a necessary reserve to be determined by 
the Department of Agriculture, 

With the inclusion of a gradual disposal of surplus stocks, the pro- 
gram presented by the American Cotton Producer Associates would 
do the three things that are necessary to improve the cotton industry 
over a long period of time; that is, make cotton competitive in the 
world market with foreign production and synthetic production, 
reduce stocks to a necessary reserve and, at the same time, provide 
protection for the producer while such a program is becoming 
operative. 

The method of getting equalization payments to the farmers whether 
through the first purchaser or through equalization payments at 
the end of a growing season should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of bringing out a bill that will do so much for the cotton industry 
and the general welfare. 

We feel that it is necessary for the farmers to have a program that 
has an outlook for utilization of his land and equipment. Reduction 
in price to meet competitive fibers must be offset by some form of ad- 
justment in price up to a fair income which we can possibly best 
visualize through established ideas as represented by parity. 

Even though the ideal might be the relaxing of all controls on pro- 
duction, it does not seem that such a plan is at all feasible at the 
present time. Unlimited production could cause chaos inasmuch as 
new technological developments would make it possible to produce 25 
million or more bales of cotton next year. Such a production would 
be ruinous to the cotton industry. 

I have every confidence that ideas concerning a real cotton program 
which have been placed before this committee will result in legisla- 
tion that will restore cotton production to a place that all of us hope 
for and can justly expect. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before your committee. 

The CuatrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Edelmon. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Edelmon, I want to ask you a question in connection 
with the reduction of surplus without which the program cannot 
work. Do you feel that it is feasible to require that after the Secre- 
tary has made the estimate of annual consumption, as he is required to 
do under this bill, both foreign and domestic, that he should then 
reduce that probable consumption, say, by 1 million bales exch year 
until the surplus is reduced to manageable size ¢ 

Mr. Epetman. To include out of the surplus 1 million bales to make 
up that estimated need. 

Mr. Poace If he estimates there will be 14 million bales consump- 
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tion, then require him to reduce that by 1 million bales as long as we 
maintain a surplus in excess of, say, 4 million bales. Bl 

Mr. Eprimon. To bring it down to the necessary reserve. 

Mr. Poace. Let us call the limit 4 million bales. That is merely an 
arbitrary figure. Until he has brought it down to that he should re- 
duce his estimate of consumption by 1 million bales each year until 
that surplus is brought down to a manageable figure. 

Mr. Epeimon. His estimate of needs— 7 

Mr. Poacr. Would be iust what it is under your bill. He would go 
ahead and make the estimate of needs just as he does under the bill. 
That is, he would determine how much we are going to export and 
how much we will use at home. Then he would have to reduce that 
by 1 million bales before he converted that into acres. 

Mr Epetmon. Yes. In order to determine his acres to produce 
what would be needed, insert in that a million bales from stocks. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Evetmon. And bring it down. I think that is a necessary 
thing which we will have to include in the measure in order to sell it 
and at the same time to make it realistic. 

Mr. Poagr. I think so, too. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Poage, has a plan for which there is a precedent which is contained 
in section 342 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, and I quote: 





The national marketing quota for any year shall be not Iess than 10 million 
palés or 1 million bales less than the estimated domestic consumption plus exports 
of cotton in the marketing area in any calendar year in which such quota is pro- 
claimed, whichever is smaller. 

I think it would be on sound ground to set a figure of 4 million or 
5 million bales which would be the normal amount that we ought to 
have in reserve to carry over. Then if the situation is such that we 
have more in our stocks, more than 4 or 5 million bales, consideration 
could be given to reducing it by 1 million bales each year. 

Mr. Poace There is one other factor that I would like to have your 
opinionon. Youarea relatively small grower, are you not? 

Mr. Evetmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. You have about a 40-acre allotment, is that right? 

Mr. Epetmon. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. So you are not one of these large growers from West 
Texas about which we have heard so much. 

Mr. Epe_mon. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Are you satisfied to take 80 percent of parity as the 
support price on your cotton ¢ 

Mr Epetmon. Mr. Poage, no. 

Mr, Poaer. What will this bill give you? 

Mr. Epetmon. It will give us a chance at some additional increase 
in production. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, but at what price? 

Mr. Epetmon. Competitively speaking from our position out there 
we probably can produce as low as anyone. 

Mr. Poaee. I think so. 

Mr. Epeitmon. But I think it will be necessary that the producer 
take some reduction from what might be desirable in order to get 
legislation that will lead us out of this chaos that we have been in. 
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T do not mean that we can continue to takea loss. I think as the situa- 
tion shows improvement we could live by it until we—— 

Mr. Poace. I do not believe you can ever increase it. We are mak- 
ing a fight now to get t something that you can live with and try to 
get it now, but if you accept something less now, you will never get it 
raised. I do not know what your farm is worth. I guess you have an 
irrigated farm, have you not? It is worth a good deal, then. Let us 

say ‘it is worth $500 per acre. If you offer it to me for $300 you can- 
not ever go back up and ask $500 for it, but if you offer it for $700 
you can go down. 

Mr. Hii. If he has some of that Texas oil he could go up. 

Mr. Epeimon. It would not be worth much for cotton if we found 
oil on it. 

Mr. Poaae. I think it is of extreme importance that we give con- 
sideration to what we are going to get under this. 

Mr. Eveimon. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know what you are going to get. Figures have 
not been brought out here to show what you would “get under this. 
I am in the dairy business down in Waco. What I am interested in 
is the blended price of milk. I do not care what the class A price is or 
what the surplus price is as such. I am interested in what the blended 
price is because I have to sell it all anyhow. I cannot drink it. You, 
as a farmer, must be interested in what the blended price of cotton is 
under this bill. 

Mr. Epetmon. Meaning the combination of domestic and export 
price? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. What will it be under this bill? 

Mr. Epetmon. As I understand it, on the domestic portion of it, it 
would be at a figure which would approach parity 

Mr. Poace. No, it will not. It will be 90 percent, as I understand 
it. Is that not what the bill provides? Ninety percent is what the 
bill provides ? 

Mr. Epetmon. For the domestic portion of it. From my standpoint 
we could possibly operate under that with the type of equipn ent that 
we use, Whereas maybe in a different situation it would have to be 
higher than that. I am not objecting to its being higher, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. Gatutnecs. Mr. Edelmon, I see in the fourth paragraph of 
your statement it is your pur pose and your thought that cotton should 
be made competitive at home and for export ? 

Mr. Epnetmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. And further that we should reduce the stocks now 
on hand and provide at the same time protection to the grower of that 
cotton. Texas is such a big State, 1 wish you would let us know just 
where you are really from. West Texas is a pretty big area. 

Mr. Epermon. We adjoi n the New Mexico line in the Panhandle. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Who Is your representative ? 

Mr. Evetmon. Walter Rogers. We are just north of the district 
that George Mahon is in. In other words, I am in a tier of four 
counties across there that is a new production area. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Rogers is a good one, a real representative. 
How long have you been in cotton ? 

Mr. Evetmon. Personally I have been in cotton since 1 
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Mr. Garuines. Do you look with favor upon the plan presented 
here by Mr. Jones of Alabama this morning / 

Mr. Epeimon. If it would apply to us also, my counties would cer- 
tainly benefit from that. However, the soil bank is not an attraction 
to producers in that area 

Mr. Garuines. What do the farmers think about the acreage reserve 
of the soil bank? Are they for it or against it ? 

Mr. Epeumon. I can name only one farmer in Parmer County that 
has acres in reserve and that is on a Johnson-grass plot that would not 
produce much cotton anyway. 

The Cratrman. I have some figures—I do not know how accurate 
they are—which indicate that every bushel of wheat that we reduced 
the crop last year cost $8.75. In other words, it cost the Government 
that much under the soil bank to reduce it. Every time we reduce the 
crop by one bushel it cost $8.75. That sort of program just does not 
make sense. 

Mr. Epetmon. As I say, I know of only one producer in Parmer 
County who has made use of the acreage reserve in cotton, 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Edelmon 
just one more question. I just wonder what would be the view of the 
cotton farmers in Parmer County with respect to the proposition which 
was made here yesterday by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
that is, to keep the present program that we have and by referendum 
this fall make a determination of whether or not you want the present 
program or whether you would want an increase of 20 percent of 
acreage at 75 percent of parity. What would be your view and that of 
the farmers of your area with respect to that proposition / 

Mr. Epve_mon. I doubt if they would go for that at all on the basis 
that even the chance of getting it on that figure to me does not seem 
realistic. I do not think you are taking into account all the factors 
that are necessary to make cotton competitive in the first place, and I 
do not know whether or not an allotment of 21-plus million acres of 
cotton would ever be acceptable. 

Mr. Garnines. Acceptable how ? 

Mr. Eve_mon. Tothe Department. I do not think even the Depart- 
ment would recommend 21-plus million acres of cotton for production 
next year on that basis. 

Mr. Garurnes. How would you vote ! 

Mr. Epe_mon. I would vote aga'nst it. 

Mr. Garnines. You would vote for the present program and against 
the 20 percent increase at 75 percent of mabiti? 

Mr. Enetmon, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutneos. You would vote for the present program and against 
the 20 percent increase in acres / 

wir. Epetmon. Yes, sir. However. I do not prefer it to the plan 
presented here with reference to either Mr. Poage’s bill or the bill 
presented by the American Cotton Producers. I think we shall have 
to take into account a way of getting the things done which are abso- 
lutely necessary to get cotton out of the trouble that we are in. 

Mr. Garuinas. I ‘yield to the gentleman. 

_Mr. Poacr. The reason you said you would not support that is b 

ause you do not believe it is working, is that right ? 

"aes KprtmMon. That is correct. 
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Mr. Poace. In other words, you would not vote for a proposition 
which would give you 40 million acres and 100 percent of parity, would 
you ? 

Mr. Epetmon. No. It would ruin us in the long run. 

the Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hux. I note, Mr. Edelmon, that you developed an idea about 
which I want to ask you. You have been in the cotton business for 10 
years? 

Mr. Epetmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. At the same place? 

Mr. Epertmon. Yes. 

Mr. Hit. On the same farm / 

Mr. Epetmon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitx. About 50 acres per year ? 

Mr. Epevtmon. 42.5 acres to be exact is the allotment I have. 

Mr. Hits. In your second paragraph you make a very interesting 
and straightforward statement. You say something like this will 
help to bring the cotton industry out of the trouble in which it finds 
itself. Not being from a cotton State, could you state to the committee, 
so that a wheat farmer could understand it, what difficulty the cotton 
farmer is in ¢ 

Mr. Epeimon. I do not know all the factors that have gotten cot- 
ton into this trouble. 

Mr. Hizt. I would just like to hear a good, honest-to-goodness 
farmer answer a question straight from his heart and not be helped 
by me or anyone else. Just what got you in trouble? 

The CrairmMan. I am an honest-to-goodness farmer. 

Mr. Epeimon. In the first place, the rising cost of our production is 
one thing. 

The CHarrmMan. What is that again? 

Mr. Epetmon. Rising costs have been eating us up on the margin of 
profit which is left on what production we have had. The buildup 
or impression that we had a lot more than could be handled if properly 
disposed of is another thing which came into the picture. I -ossibly 
the disposal of stocks after they got into the Department's hands has 
been another. When it turned out that they were disposing of such a 

small portion of it, the cotton industry was able to get the export pro 
gram 1n operation. If we can continue to sell cotton, the picture will 
change in the other direction on that. In other words, we will be able 
to produce, and that will not cnly bring back benefits to the farmer, 
the welfare of every cotton producer in the community, but in turn will 
benefit the Nation as a whole. 

The Cuatrman. It is a fact that in 1953 the cotton farmers were 
urged by the Department of Agriculture to produce a 16-million-acre 
crop, is it not ? 

Mr. Epveimon. Yes. sir. 

The Cuatrman. In 1951 I think we were short of cotton and we 
had an embargo on it and could not ship it out of the country. 

Mr. Epeimon. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. What is the altitude of your farm ? 

Mr. Eneimon. Thealtitude? About 4,600 feet. 

Mr. Smiru. How many crops can you raise on your farm profitably / 

Mr. Epeimon. In our particular section of the country we grow 
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wheat, corn, and grain sorghum; and under irrigation it is now pro- 
ducing vege tables—potatoes, lettuce, onions, tom: toes, cantaloups. 
You name it and we can produce it. 

Mr. Smirn. Alfalfa? 

Mr. Epretmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirx. How many frost-free acres have you got ? 

Mr. Epetmon. 183. 

Mr. Smiru. Can you use your equipment for putting in a cotton 
crop on other crops? 

Mr. Epetmon. The tractors and equipment of that kind. The har- 
vesting machinery cannot be used for other things. Most farmers out 
there have an abundance of cotton trailers with which they were pro- 
ducing before the allotments, and their trailers are all lined up, not in 
use. 

Mr. Smrru. How much wheat do you raise ? 

Mr. Epvetmon. I have about 67 acres allotted. 

Mr. Smrrn. Can you profitably raise wheat by irrigation? 

Mr. Epeimon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would like to ask, suppose all controls were taken 
off and the market was permitted to seek the world level, how far down 
should that go before you would be out of the cotton business? In 
other words, what does it cost you to produce it now ? 

Mr. Epvetmon. Production costs, of course, would be higher on the 
40 acres than they would be on 300 acres per unit. We could bring it 
down. Perhaps in our area where we use 4-row equipment, and now 
even 6-row equipment, the cost per bale, per unit or pound of cotton, 
would be reduced. That section of the country would probably stay 
in the cotton business as long as any section, but it would be a ruinous 
thing to turn it completely loose and allow American cotton to depress 
the world market as we fully believe that it would. 

Mr. Trompson. You do not have any real figures in mind? 

Mr. Evetmon. Not exact figures on the cost ‘of production. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. Were you here yesterday ? 

Mr. Epe_mon. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you care to make an observation on the bill 
submitted by Mr. Whitten of Mississippi in relation to requiring a 
certificate to be purchased as a method of financing? 

Mr. Epetmon. I would be opposed to certific: ates on a bale basis on 
the ground that they become an unreal method of handling the sale 
of cotton. Some would be left over and some would require addi- 
tional equipment. To me it is not a realistic method of disposing of a 
commodity such as cotton. In other words, if the certificate has to 
follow that bale it becomes a situation which involves a lot of paper, 
which would entail a lot of additional work and make it unpalatable 
to the producer and possibly to the merchants who handle the cotton. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Whitten made the point that he is concerned 
about the problem of the annual appropriations necessary to provide 
the difference between the market price of cotton and the level of 
support. 

Mr. Evetmon. Yes. That is one of the things that we are concerned 
with, certainly. 
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Mr. McIntire. You feel that the risk of that is preferable to the 
problem of attempting to finance the difference within the industry 
itself ? 

Mr. Epetmon. I do. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Hill, asked you a question, and you answered rather well, which to my 
way of thinking goes to the heart of the whole problem. He asked, 
as I recall, why, it is that the cotton farmer is in trouble and you an- 
swered because of the excessive costs that the farmer is having to pay 
for the things he must buy. 

In that regard, Mr. Chairman, with your permission and that of the 
other members of the committee, I would like to make a part of the 
record at this point, in keeping with the question of the gentleman 
from Colorado, a table which was presented to the committee on Janu- 
ary 8, 1957, by the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Here 
is what these figures reveal. Production expenditures for 1946 of all 
farmers were $14,324 million. Production expenditures in 1955 had 
risen to $21,599 million. Farm mortgage debt i in 1946, $4,760 million. 
In 1955 it had risen to $8,960 million. Farmers’ income tax was $1,040 
million in 1946. Farmers’ income tax in 1955 was $1,090 million. 
Farmers’ property tax was only $617 million in 1946, but in 1955 it 
was $1,123 million, practically doubled. 

The Cuairnman. I wish you would include that document in the 
record. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like that privilege. 

(The table follows :) 


Items in the financial structure of American agriculture 


[Last full year for which figures were et 





1946 1955 


Cash receipts_. $24, 770, 000, 000 $29, 264, 000, 000 


pf 
| 
| 











Index prices received | 236 237 
Production expenditures | 4, 324, 000, 000 21, 599, 000, 000 
Index prices paid by farmers_.-- 208 281 
Farm mortgage debt 760, 464, 000 8, 969, 029, 000 
Non-real-estate debt 565, 000, 000 | 9, 533, 000, 000 
Annual interest charges.... tae 000, 000 | 915, 000, 000 
Farmers’ income tax = 1, 049, 000, 000 | 1, 099, 000, 000 
Farmers’ property tax 617, 000, 000 21, a 3 000, 000 
Agricultural exports (1946-50)... , : ca 3, 222, 500, 000 3 3, 492, 729, 000 
Agricultural imports (1946-50) -_...-- ois Levscbbbbgs | 3, 016, 600, 000 34, 080 376, 000 

1 1947. 

21954. 


4 July 1, 1955-56. 
Source: Excerpt, statement of National Council of Farmer Cooperatives before the House Committe 
on Agriculture, Jan, 8, 1957. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to ask a question at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuamman. Allright, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Since we have introduced this bill I have talked to a 
number of people, and there have been a number of expressions here 
by witnesses who have appeared before the committee that it might be 
desirable to place the supports on a bale or poundage basis. What 
would be your reaction to a proposal in this bill which was introduced 
at the request of the American cotton producers that at the same 
time that we gave the farmer his acreage allotments we include in that 
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acreage allotment a fixed number of bales representing the domestic 
support portion. In other words, you would have, let us say, a 40-acre 
allotment. I know you probably produce more than a bale per acre: 
but say you were producing a bale per acre you would be producing 40 
bales. Then we will say that on a 9 to 5 basis that would be about 27 
bales for the domestic consumption. If we would support the domestic 
allotment in bales only, what effect would that have on the small 
producer? Wou!d he be inclined to produce only the amount of cotton 
for which he would secure the full 90 percent support and then not 
plant the rest of his acres, or would he be inclined to get his support 
for the 27 bales and then try to grow all that he could on the other 
and increase his production? What do you think the reaction would 
be if we had such a provision ? 

Mr. Epreimon. It would be hard to say offhand. He will have to 
determine whether he can produce and sell cotton above the cotton 
on which he receives domestic supports. He will have to determine 
within his own mind whether his operation and his additional land 
that he puts in cotton is of the same type and nature as that by which 
he produces his domestic allotment or whether to put in enough cotton 
just to grow the 27 bales or the portion on which he would have 
domestic equalization payments. 

Mr. Jones. Some people have the idea that if we put that provision 
in this bill the Government would know, first, exactly how many bales 
we were going to support at 90 percent because the acreage allotment 
also would include the bale or pound allotment for the support price. 
Particularly with the 4-acre farmer included in this bill, who will be 
supported for his full amount anyway, it is proposed that there be 
included a fixed bale allotment for this 4-acre man. Then he would 
produce that specific poundage or bales. That would be his goal. The 
thought is that that would probably reduce some of the acreage and 
at the same time, by getting this 90-percent support for a fixed number 
of bales during this adjustment period, the farmer, the small farmer 
particularly, could begin adjusting his farming operations to utilize 
his other acres. This would apply particularly to the small family- 
size farm. 

I hope that you would give some thought to what the effect of that 
would be, because, as I stated yesterday, my interest is to try to get 
all the suggestions that the different groups have, hoping that we can 
come up with a proposal that will have even more united support than 
we have on this proposal, although it has, I think, the greatest variety 
of support of any bill which has been offered so far as far as the differ- 
ent segments of the cotton industry are concerned. We have other 
groups which are advocating a bale allotment, and we have some 
who are advocating other things. I am hopeful that we can come up 
with something that we think can be passed and also on which we 
can have united support. I would appreciate it if you would give some 
thought to that and maybe let the committee know later. 

Mr. Epreimon. In view of possible adverse weather conditions, my 
feeling is that the small producer is going to plant every acre which 
is allotted to the total allotment just to hedge against the possibility 
that he will not produce that many bales on what would have been his 
domestic allotment. He is going to produce the whole thing even if 
the part which is produced on the additional acres is strictly marginal 
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and may come just over or just under the cost of production. In order 
to have that number of bales that he would sell at 90 percent of parity, 
he is going to produce it. There will be so few acres difference be- 
tween his domestic and his total allotment he would say, “I am going 
to put that in cotton so I will hedge on the weather to that extent,’ 
because the other crops are marginal also. 

Mr. Jones. If he had a marketing quota of, say, four bales and then 
if he produced over that he would be penalized, he might not be so in- 
clined, would he? 

Mr. Epetmon. If he could produce over what he would be allotted 
on that, his production costs per pound would be down on it anyway. 
In other words, if he could bring his production up above what. he 
would be expected to produce on it, his production costs per pound of 
cotton would be down on the acre or 2 acres or 10 acres, whatever it 
was, over. With a good yield and at a fair world price, he would be 
just as well off as he would be to plant just what he thought would 
make his domestic cotton and risk the hazard of producing under that. 

Mr. Jones. I just wanted to throw that out to try to get some ideas 
on it. 

Mr. Hagen. I might ask one question. I understand you have an 
allotment of 40 acres of cotton ? 

Mr. Evetmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Are you farming additional acres 

Mr. Epetmon. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. How many ? 

Mr. Evetmon. Altogether about 600 acres. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you regard a man who is growing 4 acres of cotton 
or 4 acres of wheat as a farmer in the correct sense of the word ? 

Mr. Epextauon. I am not familiar with the extremely small acreage 
productions, the 4-acre size which you have mentioned. As to what 
would be considered a farmer, I could not operate that way in our coun- 
try and pump water from deep sands to water it with. He would have 
to have some help from nature that we do not have in west Texas. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you be willing to farm 4 acres any place, regard- 
less of whether you had to pump water or get it out of the air? 

Mr. Evetmon. If it was left to me I would farm more than that. 

Mr. Hagen. Knowing your own capabilities, could you live on a 
farm of 4 acres of cotton or 4 acres of wheat ? 

Mr. Epetmon. I hardly see how it would be economically feasible to 
be totally dependent upon 4 acres of cotton or 4 acres of wheat. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you think we ought to gear our farm program to the 
needs of farmers like yourself or to the needs of farmers who are 
farming 4 acres? 

Mr. Evetmon. It depends upon what you want your agricultural 
program to do, whether you want to gear it to cotton production as a 
broad industry over the entire country or if you want it to do strictly 
a sociological thing. The program will be determined by the purpose 
that you want it to serve. 

Mr. Hacen. As a producer, do you want to make it a sociological 
program in the price field and quota field ? 

Mr. Epetmon. Inasmuch as the rest of the economy is more or less 
protected, and we have to pay pr ices in a protected market, I think it 
is necessary to do the same thing in any segment of the industr y. 

The CuAmman. May I interrupt a minute ? 
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Mr. Hagen. One more question. Of course, to the extent you con- 
vert the program of price er to a relief program it affects you 
adversely in your situation, because only a certain number of acres 
are going to be produced, only as many as the politics and the eco- 
nomic situation will tolerate. Acres given to someone on a relief 
basis comes out of your hide. That is the point. 

The Cuarrman. I want to bring up the fact that 3714 percent of the 
cotton farmers have an allotment of under 5 acres. Call them farmers 
or not farmers, if you want to, but that is the fact. Of the 948,063 
farmers, 854 862 have acreages under 5 acres. You brought up the 
question of whether or not you want to call them farmers. They are 
actually farmers because they are dependent upon these acres. This 

entleman said he could not afford to live on a 5-acre cotton allotment. 
here are plenty of them in North Carolina who are forced to live on 
that and less. 

Mr. Garutnes. Could I ask that that be inserted? I would like to 
study it. 

The CHarrman. I would like these tables included in the record. 
They refer to that point. 

(The tables follow :) 


TaBLe 1.—Upland cotton: Estimated number of farms according to size of 1956 
cotton allotments * 

































Number of farms receiving allotments of— 
Total _ A ee ed 
num- | 

State ber of 5.0 to | 15.0 to | 30.0 to | 50.0 to | 100.0 to | 500.0to; 1,000 

farms |0to 4.9} 14.9 29.9 49.9 99.9 | 499.9 | 999.9 | acres 

acres | acres | acres | acres acres ; acres | acres? and 

over 2 
Alabama.-...__-.- .---.|117, 726 | 54,678 | 49,997 | 8,641 | 2,430 1, 470 490 | 20 | 0 
Atenas. os 6-2 ¢2.-2 a1 | 8/604 167 | 656 | 646 549 | 656 | 891 59 10 
AvKansas .. .......-§. .| 61,830 | 14,582 | 27,505 | 10,471 | 3,761 | 2,971 | 2,270 270 0 
California............- 14, 416 943 | 4,521 | 4,712 | 1,303} 1,494 1, 263 130 5 
Florida iipnarp otjmre mpaalen Sy ee 1 006: |. Z 048 130 70 | 10 0 | 0 | 0 
Georgia =) | 85, 203 | 35,377 | 35,878 | 8,954 | 2,828] 1,594 572 0 | 0 
Blin gies a5. 54+. bates 457 288 | 139 20 | 10 | 0 | 0 0 0 
Kans me . ea 4 | 2 2 | 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Kentucky-_.... j _.ee-| 1,078 880 | 129 30 | 39 | 0 0 0 0 
Louisiana. 4 ee ade 46,626 | 18,269 | 20,684 4,520 1, 407 958 738 50 0 
Maryland____-. .| 1 0 0 | 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Mississippi. - _...-|112, 128 | 53, 595 | 41,235 | 9, 516 2, 905 2, 193 2, 504 150 30 
Missouri | 16,222] 3,955] 5.868] 3,484] 1,332] 1,092 71 10 10 
Nevada ookh che! 17 | 0 | 0 9 0 0 0 8 0 
New Mexico... ne ond rer 822 | 1,816; 1,224 722 762 271 0 0 
North Carolina __ -------| 87,110 | 61, 508 | 20.170 | 3,814 1,019 479 120 0 0 
Oklahoma — } 45, 107 fi, 839 | 20, 869 9, 539 4, 790 2, 490 380 0 0 
South Carolina---. 72, 787 | 37,462 | 25,045 | 6,258 | 2,176 1, 334 | 512 0 0 
Tennessee . .| 64, 252 | 33, 37 21, 922 5;731 | 1,793 972 461 0 0 
Texas... 1198, 887 | 20,035 | 58,391 | 49,060 | 28,674 | 28, 244 | 14,102 311 70 
Virginia... __-| 6,637 i 6, 02 m1 5A6 | 70 0 0 0 0 0 
United States total___.|948, 063 |354, 862 337, 421 |126,830 | 55,808 | 46,919 | 25,045 1, 008 170 


1 Estimated number of farms in each size group based on a tabulation of a 10 percent sample of old cott 


farms for which 1956 allotments were originally established pr epared | in accordance with specific instructions 
issued by the Cotton Division, CSS (notices CN-108). The sample does not take into account subsequent 
changes in farm allotments due to corrections, reconstitution of farms, ete. 

2 Because of the small nur ibe r of farms in these size groups, a 10 percent sample of farms may not provide 


a basis for determining a reliable estimate for the State of the number of farms in these two groups 


Source: Prepared in Cotton Division, CSS, USDA, Mar. 4, 1957, 
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TABLE 2.—Upland cotton: Estimated percent of total farms with allotments 
according to size groups,’ 


Percent of farms ees allotments of— 
| Total 
num- | | 
ber of 5.0 to | 15.0 to | 30.0 to | 50.0 to | 100.0 to | 500.0 to 
farms | 0 to 4.9 | 14.9 | 29.9 49.9 | 99.9 | 499.9 999.9 


| 
| acres | acres | acres | acres | acres | acres | acres 
| 





i 
Ps anon cacnepepticeatiinc tee 46.4 | 
Arizona 3, 634 4.6 
Ci as Be ctenetinp baal 61, 830 23. 6 
California Suteentesonudast Saraee 6. £ 
A. i ist elect oman 8, 324 72. § 
SEE) 41: 
Tilinois 457 63. 
inc a cwdeiahia 4) 50. 
BENE. Gab <cccscus ie 1,078 81.6 
Louisiana 46, 626 39. 2 
Maryland ots oo 
Mississippi 112, 128 47.8 
Missouri. . 16, 222 24. 4 
Nevada. lane 3 
New Mexico 5, 617 14.6 | 
North Carolina._...........| 87,110 70. 6 
Oklahoma 45, 107 15.2 
South Carolina.........- ---| 72,787 | 651.5 
Tennessee -- 64, 252 51.9 | 
Texas 198, 887 10.1 | 
ES nd acivnckebadahese 6,637 | 90.7 
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| 


United States total. _.|948,063 | 37.4| 35.6) 134] 5.9 | 








i 


1 See footnotes to table 1 for weit anations of how the number of farms by size groups were obtained. 
Source: Prepared in Cotton Division, CSS, USDA, Mar. 4, 1957. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Tewes? 

Mr. Tewes. It is my understanding—and this is an informational 
question—that the cotton problem is not exactly new. It is something 
which has been coming because of progress in other fields for some 
time. Yet just 10 years ago you went into it. Can you tell me what 
motivated that decision ? 

Mr. Epreimon. It was my first opportunity to start farming. 

Mr. Tewes. W hy did youc ‘hoose cotton ? 

Mr. Epvetaon. At that time it was suflie iently attractive from the 
standpoint of return. I made no predet ermined plans that I was 
going out and plant cotton because it was headed for trouble. 

Mr. Tewers. At that time it was generally known ea it was headed 
for trouble except for the unusual demands of the war, is that not right, 
oram I wrong! I may be wrong. I am asking oo information. 

Mr. Evetmon. At that time production was not controlled, if that 
helps to answer your question. 

Mr. Tewes . Were you in any way motivated by the fact that there 
is and has been a Government program with regs ard to cotton, that to 
a degree there was some protection through a Government program ‘ 

Mr. Evetmon. No. 

Mr. Tewes. You would have gone into this and you were not moti- 
vated any by the fact that there was a Government program of con- 
trols? 

Mr. EpELMON. ild answer that question this way: Int ny par- 
ticul ar section of fi country there w *- not even a cotton gin at that 
time in my local town. I had to carry cotton away to anot her cor inty 
to be ginned. I have grown cotton in the cotton ey i eos the time 
I was big enough to get out into the field in central Texas, and I have 
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been in the teaching field and started farming. I was one of the first in 
my entire section of the county even to grow any cotton. So 1 may be 
partly responsible for the trouble, but that was not a motiv ating factor. 

Mr. Trewes. One of the things that disturbs me about many ‘of these 
agricultural programs—and it is true of cotton—is this question of 
whether we are really kidding ourselves on these natural products, 
Nylon, rayon, acetate produc ts, all of those things seem to me have a 
prospect of their prices continuing to go down. There is important 
and valuable research being done every day in those particuiar fields 
which has tended to lower the costs. Furthermore, public acceptance 
is going up and as production goes up, the cost of their products will 
go ‘down. You say in your statement that the farmer needs to get a 
price which makes cotton competitive with the world production of 
cotton and also with these synthetic products. Does that not mean that 
over the long haul the responsibility of the Government and the de- 
pendence of the cotton farmer on the Government will be greater and 
greater because the cost of these synthetics will get less and less, so 
your competition is really getting worse and worse! Yet we are try- 
ing every year to institute a new program and we are in a worse situa- 
tion than we were last year. 

Mr. Evetmon. From the 1 reports that we have with reference to syn- 
thetic production in Europe it has been met with 25-cent cotton to 
the extent that the Swiss bankers have refused to loan money for the 
expansion of synthetic plants in Europe at the present time in the 
face of 25- or 27-cent cotton. In other words, a competitive price 
has been more or less established. A competitive price which would 
drive them out of the market would have to be a lot lower than that 
because they, in turn, would lower prices, go to the Government for 
equalization payments between their product and our foreign com- 
petition so far as they are concerned. 

But in the face of a possible figure which has already found a com- 
petitive price, we feel that this program will have a chance to take on 
a part of the increase in the use of fibers, whether they be synthetic or 
natural. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Epeitmon. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes, are you in a position to give us the 
benefit of your opinion regarding these several proposals? I know 
we have an official report from the Department on the bill H. R. 877 
Has the Department taken any position on this bill which Mr. Parker 
was speaking about. the one which has been proposed by the American 
Cotton Producer Associates ? 

Mr. F. Marron Ruopes (Director, Cotton Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Department of Agriculture). Mr. Chairman, 
the Department has not been requested to report on the bill by the 
American Cotton Producer Associates, other than Mr. Poage’s bill. 
We have not been requested to report on that. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Downey, I think the best thing to do would be 
to write to the Secretary asking for a report on that proposal and 
others. 

Mr. Poacr. Then there was also a group in here yesterday. 

Mr. Jones. The Mid-South Cotton Growers Association. 

The CuairmMan. They did not havea bill. 

Mr. Jones. They did not have a bill, I understand. 
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The Cuamman. Mrs. Downey, will you get that letter for us? Mr. 
Rhodes, will you elifiedite the reports, so that we may esti exactly 
where we are / 

Mr. Poagce. Mr. Rhodes, could I ask you, did the Secretary tell us 
that he is not im favor of any new program ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, I am not aware that he said he was not in 
favor of any new program. 

The CHairman. Somebody from the Department said they were not 
in favor of compensatory payments, er fees, or certificate 
plans. I asked the question myself and embraced all the things I 
mentioned and, as I recollect, he said he was not in favor of any of 
them. I want to say to you, Mr. Rhodes, and for the record, it seems 
to me that we have many people interested in the cotton industry now 
coming to this committee in the expectation that we will do something 
about the cotton problem. Evers body is convinced that we are in bad 
shape and that something should be done, and nobody in the Depart- 
ment seems to be “pulling his weight.” It occurs to me that maybe the 
solution is a combination of all of these things. Maybe we can t: — 
Mr. Poage’s plan and work in some kind of certificate plan with it, 
take Mr. ones’ plan and work something out. We should not sit ne 
and say we are not going to do anything about the cotton problem 
when the cotton exchanges are threatened with the possibility of hav- 
ing to close their doors and go out of business, when businessmen such 
as Mr. Cannon and others in the cotton industry are disturbed about 
the situation, and when the cotton farmers are naturally disturbed, 
as are all the operators of the cotton gins and processing plants. 

Mr. Hill asked the question what got us in this mape: I think we 
all know why we got mito the predicament we are in now. Irrespective 
of what caused us to be in the me oF we are In, We are in it and we 
have to do something to get out of it. I would like for you, Mr. 
Rhodes, to expedite the reports from the Department so we will know 
whether or not we shall have any legislation. People are calling me 
every duy asking, “Are you going to have a cotton bill?” I have to 
sav that I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, in that connection as you pointed out, 
somebody from the Department has indicated that they would not 
support any compensatory-payment program. That inc ludes the bill 
I introduced, the bill Mr. Jones introduced, the bill Mr. Abernethy 
introduced, and others. Somebody also said, I think the same repre- 
sentative, that the Department would not support any certificate plan. 

Mr. Lynn, you agree that the committee can take judicia ; knowledge 
of the fact that the Department will not support your plan? 

Mr. Joon C. Lynn (legislative director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation). They have not so stated yet 

Mr. Poacre. Do you think there is a chance of their supporting it? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, and I think there is a good chance that this full 
committee will. 

Mr. Poace. I was asking the question to hasten things along rather 
than to propagandize. I was just trying to get the facts before the 
committee. 

The Cuatrman. Before we call the next scheduled witness, I recog- 
nize Congressman Huddleston, from Alabama. Come around, Mr. 
Huddleston. I did not know you wished to appear. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Huppteston. I was not here until about 10 seeonds ago. 

The Cuairman. We are delighted to have you. We shall be glad to 
hear you. 

Mr. Hupprxstron. I shall be quite brief, Mr. Chairman. I under- 
stand that both Congressman Jones and Congressman Selden from 
Alabama have already appeared before the committee and have given 
oral statements and also submitted additional statements for the rec- 
ord in behalf of their cotton bills. The entire Alabama congressional 
delegation, all nine of us, have introduced identical bills and my pur- 
pose in appearing at this time is merely to ask Jeave of the committee 
to have entered in the record my endorsement of the remarks and 
comments of Congressmen Jones and Selden and my sincere conviction 
that the cotton bill which we Alabamans have presented to the com- 
mittee is a meritorious piece of legislation and should be given the 
careful consideration of the committee. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Huddleston. I com- 
mend you. I know you represent a great industrial district. We 
appreciate your interest in agriculture ‘and we are delighted to have 
you. I am sure the committee is very much impressed with what you 
have said and also what Mr. Jones and Mr. Selden said. 

Mr. Hupptesron. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that because I do represent an iron and steel district people are in- 
clined to overlook the agricultural activity in my district. I have 
1 county of over 600,000 people and a great many of those are part- 
time farmers. Believe it or not, out of the 67 counties in Alabama, 
Jefferson County, may district, has more farmers than any other county 
in the State except 2, Cullman County and Marshall County having 
a larger number of farmers. Our total agricultural production is 
quite small because they are part-time farmers, but a very large seg- 
ment of our people do rely on agriculture to supplement their indus- 
trial income. 

The Cuatmrman. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you, sir. 

The Carman. Mr. Baker, will you come around, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The CHarmMan. How long will it take you to submit your statement ? 

Mr. Baker. That is entirely up to you and the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not care to make an extended statement at all. I 
have a table compar ing the bills that I thought the committee might 
be interested in looking at, and we can discuss it as briefly or at such 
length as the committee desires. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. I appear, Mr. Chairman, in the spirit of 
cooperation and the spirit of the comments that you made about the 
so-called small farmer in the Southeast, and in the spirit of trying 
to develop a cotton program that will be better than no program at 
all, a program that I hope we can improve, Mr. Poage, from year to 
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year in the spirit that Mr. Jones spoke about both yesterday and this 
morning. 

I would invite the attention of the committee briefly, Mr. Chair- 
man, to page 3, the additional note labeled (3). 

Two major "considerations are involved in determining which of 
many different proposed farm income protection bills to push. First, 
how do the bills rank with respect to amount of net income of family 
farmers they would result in. Second, will support of a better bill 
from the family farm income standpoint, which may not stand a 
chance of being enacted, detract from or add to the probability of 
passing a somewhat inferior (from an income standpoint) bill which 
nevertheless would be better from an income standpoint than an even 
poorer bill which might pass if the support for “better” bills i 
divided among several proposals. 

With due consideration, the first is the easiest on which to obtain 
reliable forecasts upon which judgments can be based, and it is to 
this consideration that the tables and notes that I presented to the 
committee are a first approximation, 

I have listed here some seven of the major cotton-program pro- 
posals that are before your committee, including one which is not 
in bill form to my knowledge in either House, labeled at the bottom 
“The Benson Plan” for which no bill has been introduced, and an 
additional one which has not been introduced in the House to my 
knowledge, the Aiken-Eastland Farm Bureau plan. The others have 
been introduced in the House. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Baker, I want to ask you about H. R. = Your 
cost calculations are so out of line from what I figured that I am con- 
cerned about that. 

Mr. Baxer. This is figured on an entirely different basis from the 
figures you have given. The figures w hich you give are correct for 
1958 or 1957 application with a total national acreage allotment of 
17.5 million acres. This is on the basis of a future full-employment 
year. I agree with you this would build up to a larger acreage allot- 
ment of 21 million acres at a yield of 390 pounds per acre average. 

Mr. Poacs. Then you make an estimate of 13 cents a pound. How 
do you arrive at that? There is only 10 cents a pound difference be- 
tween the export price and 90 percent of parity at the present time. 
How do you arrive at that 13 cents a pound? 

Mr. Baxer. It is the difference between 34 cents and 21 cents, Mr. 
Poage. 

Mr. Poacer. Neither one of those is present figures. I am using 
March 15 figures: 90 percent of parity on March 13 was 33.4. spe 
export price on that date was 23.71, and it is a little bit higher toda 
which means that the spread is something less than 10 cents ac tually 
between what we are actually selling cotton for on the competitive 
world market and 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Baxer. Your figures are correct. The 21 cents represents what 
is ahead down the years if you sell on the world market. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, the world price is going to drop. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. That is, if you go “into this business 
of the United States in effect putting all they can on the world market 
and everyone else doing the same thing. 

Mr. Poace. Of course I do not think : anybody can say whether you 
are right or wrong in that. If I knew what the world price was going 
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to do, I would quit Congress and go into the cotton business because 
then I would be assured of havi ing my fortune made. 

Mr. Baxer. You will note at the to »p of the table, Mr. Poage, the 
statement that these figures are rough approximations for comparison 
purposes. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think they give a fair comparison. That is 
what I am driving at because I know that we took these figures based 
not upon a guess ‘but: based upon what actually is being handled. | 
do not know any better way of doing it. You can make the figures 
come out any way in the world you want to if you just assume that at 
some future day we are going to have increased acreage and decreased 
prices and soon. We took the figures of the actual acres now allotted. 
We took the actual price of cotton now selling. We took the actual 
parity as it stands today. When we come up with those, instead of get- 
ting these figures we do not get half that much cost. 

Mr. Baxrr. Taking those same assumptions for these other bills, 
it would reduce the cost to the Treasury to the same extent. 

The Cuairman. Which one of these proposals do you favor, any 
particular one ¢ 

Mr. baker. Mr. Cooley, the proposal at the top from the standpoint 
of the farmers, the one involved in Congressman Metealf’s bill or Con 
gresswoman Knutson’s bill as applied to cotton. Just from the stand 
point of farm income that is the most farm income for the farmers. 

The Cuairman. Has Mrs. Knutson introduced a cotton bill? 

Mr. Baker. It is not a bill specifically for cotton only.. It covers 
practically all farm commodities. These bills were introduced at the 
time when we thought we could still have a farm program instead of 
having just a cotton bill or a cow bill. The Metealf and Knutson bills 
cover cows, cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco, as does existing law. 

The Cuairman. As you show this, the program does not cost an) 
thing. 

Mr. Baker. rs the footnote points out, this does not cover adminis 
trative costs. As I understand Mr. Whitten’s and Mr. Russell’s bill. 
there would be no payments out of the Treasury and no losses to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. We would use certificates which 
would be financed by a processing tax. 

The CuHarrman. Then it is not a certificate. 

Mr. Baxer. It amounts to the same thing. I used the wrong word. 
It is an excise tax or it is collected by a levy on imports. 

The CuairmMan. We should not call it a certificate. 

Mr. Jones. It would be paid by the mills or the processor. 

Mr. Baker. There is a legal difference, although there is not an eco- 
nomic clifference. 

The Cratrman. Why do we have to consider these separately / 
Why can we not submit a combination of all of them / 

Mr. Baker. I am impressed by the statement you made to the other 
witnesses, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the possibility of combining 
some of the better elements of these various bills. 

The CuarrmMan. If you start out with a processing tax, everyone 
will scream his head off about that. I think we must control the acre 
age under all circumstances. We cannot abandon the acreage allot 
ment program. 

Mr. Baxrr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, we agree fully, and we fur- 
ther agree that we have a total marketing quota for all cotton, domes- 
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tic and export, and within that total allotment we have a domestic al- 
lotment. If there is any way that domestic allotment should be han- 
dled very similar to the way the tobacco program has been successfully 
handled for so many years, it will not cost anybody anything but will 
maintain the domestic price as agreed upon. 

The Cuatrman. There is some suggestion that you support the man 
with 5 acres or less up to a certain level, and those with acreages above 
» acres at another level. Another suggestion is that you support only 
the domestic portion of the crop allocated to the individual farmer. 
I do not believe the small farmers can live on that kind of program. 
Even if you paid them 100 percent on 50 or 60 percent of the crop 
they still could not survive on it. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Elliott’s bill provides 100 percent of parity support 
for the first 5 bales and Mr. Jones’ bill provides 90 percent support 
for the equivalent as far as national average is concerned, the first 
four bales of every producer. Certainly we would say that that ele- 
ment, Mr. Jones, ought to be retained in whatever legislation we can 
get through for cotton. 

Mr. Jones. Under the Whitten-Russell bill you show 25 million har- 
vested acres. How did you arrive at that figure or estimation ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is a typographical error. It should be 27.5, which 
is Just my personal guess as to the total amount of acres to be put in 
cotton. 

Mr. Jones. We know there will be a considerable increase in acreage. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. That is the figure that I have used 
down here for the Benson plan, too. He is going to eliminate acreage 
allotments in the long run and eliminate price supports and not have 
any programs at all. This is about the number of acres in 1948. 

Mr. Jones. When you increase the acreage you are also increasing 

your estimate of the yields. I presume that is because you feel 
that in the irrigated areas their production will increase and they have 
« higher yield per acre. That brings you up to 350 pounds rather 
than 300 pounds which you use in the other place, is that right? 

Mr. Baker. No. It was just the opposite. I used 350 for the larger 
acres and 390 for the smaller acreage. That is possibly an error, ‘al- 
though the statistics——— 

Mr. Jones. You had 300 pounds under the footnote 3. 

Mr. Baker. That should be 390. That is the figure I used. 

Mr. Jones. On our sheet it shows 300. 

Mr. Baker. 390 is the correct figure. 

Mr. Jones. I think it was right the way you had it because I think 
with those added acres out west and with that increased production 
you will get a larger average yield. 

Mr. Baker. You are possibly right. Based on statistics of the last 
10 or 12 years, though, it is the other w ay. Large acreage, low yield; 
small acreage, higher y rield. 

Mr. Jonrs. We have this trend which is going and I think your high 
vields out there would throw it up. 

Mr. Baker. You are right. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this 
table, together with the explanatory notes on page 2 and also on page 
3 be incorporated in the record at the end of Mr. Baker’s statement. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, I am rather inclined to object to that be- 
cause frankly I want a little further explanation of these figures be- 
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fore I want this put in the record. I think the figures are incorrect 
and I want to challenge these figures. 

Mr. Baxer. What you would really like, I think, Mr. Poage, is to 
have a different table entirely with the application ‘of all of these in 
1958 rather than the choice of a year 4 years from now when the pro- 
gram will be in full operation. 

Mr. Poager. That is right exactly, because then you tie it down and 
you then get a legitimate comparison. If you use existing acreages 
and existing volumes, if you used those things to tie it down, then you 
get a legitimate comparison. When you use what somebody thinks 
may happen 5 or 10 years from now you do not get a legitimate 
comparison. 

Mr. Garurines. If the gentlemen will yield, I wonder if you and 
Mr. Baker can get together on revised figures. I want to get all the 
facts in the record. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you. I would like to have a table here 
which shows what each one does. I would like to tie it down to some- 
thing so we know we are all figuring from the same premise. 

Mr. Baxrr. That would be satisfactory, yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnines. I think your testimony should include aes 
that you brought here after you have revised them in accordance wit! 
the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. Poace. Just tie them down to next year’s crop and then we 
know everybody is on the same basis. 

Mr. Baxer. In that case, instead of 16 million bales under the 
Poage bill, it would be 12 or 13. 

Mr. Poagee. It is 13,200,000, and we figure—and I do not think you 
made that calculation—we figure on that you would have 500,000 on 
which you would not have payment. That is the reason some people 
object to it. The bill has a $10,000 limit in it. 

We are making no payments on a portion of the crop. The part 
which brings more than $10,000 to a single producer. We figure the 
half million bales would be in that group. That would leave you a 
net of 12,800,000. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Are you familiar with the bill that has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Me Intire, Mr. Coffin, and Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Barer. Reasonably well. Not in detail, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuines. I just wonder if Mr. McIntire has asked for a report 
on this legislation. Your witnesses will be here on a time agreed to 
by Chairman Cooley to be heard on these bills. 

Mr. McInttre. That is my understanding. 

The CHamman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrmMan. We will adjourn the committee until one day next 
week and we will schedule another hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman. ) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

(The bills are as follows :) 


[H. R. 7082, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To assist the United States cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable 
share of the world market 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to assist 
the United States cotton textile industry to reestablish and maintain its fair 
historical share of the world market in cotton textiles so as to (1) insure the 
continued existence of such industry, (2) prevent unemployment in such in- 
dustry, and (3) allow employees in such industry to participate in the high 
national level of earnings. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to make available to textile mills in the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of 
surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such prices as the 
Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile industry to re- 
gain the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it during the period 
1947 through 1952. Cotton shall be made available to a textile mill under this 
Act only upon agreement by such miil that such cotton will be used only for the 
manufacture of cotton products for export. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not later than September 1 of each year 
for which surplus cotton is made available under this Act, the price at which such 
cotton is to be made available and thereafter for a period of thirty days shall 
accept applications from textile mills for the purchase of such surplus cotton. 
In the event the quantity of cotton for which application is made exceeds the 
quantity of such cotton made available for distribution under this Act, the 
cotton made available for distribution shall be distributed pro rata among the 
mills making application therefor on the basis of the quantities of cotton proec- 
essed by such mills during the three calendar years preceding the year for 
which such distribution is made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 4. Any person who knowingly sells or offers for sale in the United States 
any product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any 
cotton made available under this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 
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{H. R. 7054, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To assist the United States cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable 
share of the world market 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to assist the 
United States cotton textile industry to reestablish and maintain its fair his- 
torical share of the world market in cotton textiles so as to (1) insure the 
continued existence of such industry, (2) prevent unemployment in such indus- 
try, and (3) allow employees in such industry to participate in the high na- 
tional level of earnings. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to make available to textile mills in the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of 
surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such prices as 
ithe Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile industry to 
regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it during the period 
1947 and through 1952. Cotton shall be made available to a textile mill under 
this Act only upon agreement by such mill that such cotton will be used only 
for the manufacture of cotton products for exports. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not later than September 1 of each year 
for which surplus cotton is made available under this Act, the price at which 
such cotton is to be made available and thereafter for a period of thirty days 
shall accept applications from textile mills for the purchase of such surplus cot- 
ton. In the event the quantity of cotton for which application is made exceeds 
the quantity of such cotton made available for distribution under this Act, the 
eotton made available for distribution shall be distributed pro rata among the 
mills making application therefor on the hasis of the quantities of cotton proc- 
essed by such mills during the three calendar years preceding the year for which 
such distribution is made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who knowingly sells or offers for sal in the United States 
any product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any 
cotton made available under this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


[H. R. 7446, Sdth Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To assist the United States cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable 
share of the world market 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to assist 
the United States cotton textile industry to reestablish and maintain its fair 
historical share of the world market in cotton textiles so as to (1) insure the 
continued existence of such industry, (2) prevent unemployment in such industry, 
and (3) allow employees in such industry to participate in the high nativnal 
level of earnings. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to make available to textile mills in 
the United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
bales of surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such 
prices as the Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile 
industry to regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it 
during the period 1947 through 1952. Cotton shall be made available to a 
textile mill under this Act only upon agreement by such mill that such cotton 
will be used only for the manufacture of cotton products for export. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not later than September 1 of each year 
for which surplus cotton is made available under this Act, the price at which 
such cotton is to be made available and thereafter for a period of thirty days 
shall accept applications from textile mills for the purchase of such surplus 
cotton. In the event the quantity of cotton for which application is made ex- 
ceeds the quantity of such cotton made available for distribution under this Act. 
the cotton made available for distribution shall be distributed pro rata among 
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mills making application therefor on the basis of the quantities of cotton proc- 
essed by such mills during the three calendar years preceding the year for which 
such distribution is made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who knowingly sells or offers for sale in the United States 
any product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any 
cotton made available under this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


[H. R. 7816, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, beginning with the 1958 crop, produc- 
tion adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as cotton) shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that— 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of 
bales equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for 
the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed ; 

(2) a “domestic percentage” shall be determined by dividing the total 
of such estimates of domestic consumption and exports into the estimate of 
domestic consumption. The domestic percentage shall be applied to each 
farm acreage allotment established pursuant to section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to obtain the farm domestic 
allotment ; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperat rs for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved mar..et.ug quotas shall be 95 per 
centum of the estimated average world price for cotton of comparable qual- 
ity for such marketing year, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Provided, That the level of price support shall be the level provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any reason funds are not made 
available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered (4) hereof. 
The Secretary shall determine and announce the estimated average world 
price and the price support level for the different grades and staples of cot- 
ton within a period of thirty days prior to June 1 of the calendar year in 
which the marketing year begins; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equalization payments to the 
first buyers of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between (1) the average spot market price of cotton of comparable 
quality, with appropriate adjustments for differences in grade, type, staple, 
quality, location, and other factors, for the calendar week preceding the 
date of purchase thereof, as determined and announced by the Secretary, 
or the support level, whichever is higher, and (2) 90 per centum of the 
parity price of such cotton, multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm 
cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor 
established for the farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card 
of the cooperator: Provided, That no equalization payment shall be made 
with respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has not 
paid to the cooperator in addition to the agreed purchase price, an equali- 
zation payment in the amount hereinbefore provided. With respect to 
farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, the 
Secretary shall establish and cause to be entered on the marketing card of 
each cooperator an adjustment factor which shall be determined by dividing 
the farm domestic allotment acres by the total planted acres; 

(5) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram under the Soil Bank Act, a cotton producer shall be required, with 
respect to farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four 
acres, to reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 cotton acreage allotment. 
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{H. R. 7817, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, beginning with the 1958 crop 
production adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (here- 
inafter referred to as “cotton’’) shall be carried out in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that— 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the 
marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed ; 

(2) a “domestic percentage” shall be determined by dividing the total of 
such estimates of domestic consumption and exports into the estimate of 
domestic consumption. The domestic percentage shall be applied to each 
farm acreage allotment established pursuant to section 344 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to obtain the farm domestic allot- 
ment ; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be 95 per 
centum of the estimated average world price for cotton of comparable 
quality for such marketing year, as determined by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture: Provided, That the level price support shall be the level provided 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any reason funds are 
not made available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered 
(4) hereof. The Secretary shall determine and announce the estimated 
average world price and the price support level for the different grades and 
staples of cotton within a period of thirty days prior to June 1 of the 
calendar year in which the marketing year begins; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equaiization payments to 
the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between (1) the average spot market price of cotton of comparable 
quality, with appropriate adjustments for differences in grade, type, staple, 
quality, location, and other factors, for the calendar week preceding the 
date of purchase thereof, as determined and announced by the Secretary, 
or the support level, whichever is higher, and (2) 90 per centum of the 
parity price of such cotton, multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm 
cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor 
established for the farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card 
of the cooperator: Provided, That no equalization payment shall be made 
with respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has not 
paid to the cooperator, in addition to the agreed purchase price, an equal- 
ization payment in the amount hereinbefore provided. With respect to 
farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, the 
Secretary shall establish and cause to be entered on the marketing card of 
each cooperator an adjustment factor which shall be determined by dividing 
the farm domestic allotment acres by the total planted acres; 

(5) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve program 
under the Soil Bank Act a cotton producer shall be required, with respect to 
farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, to 
reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 cotton acreage allotment. 


[H. R. 7836, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to establish a 
certificate and domestic parity plan for upland cotton, to enable the American cotton 
farmers to farm and secure a fair return from the users of their products for their labor 
and investment, to preserve the historical relationship of cotton and competing fibers in 
domestic markets in the interest of the general welfare, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 341 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Whereas a sound agriculture, with prosperous and contented farm families, is 
essential to the preservation of the American way of life; and 
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“Whereas it is essential to the protection of our national economic welfare, to 
the protection of our natural resources, and to the support of our national defense, 
that the farm segment of the population earn and receive a fair return for their 
labor and investment ; and 

“Whereas it is essential that any farm program should— 

“(1) let the farmer farm; 

“(2) assure him a reasonable price on the domestic market to offset his 
high production costs resulting from other United States laws and policies ; 

“(3) preserve the normal channels of trade, including the futures markets 
and exchanges ; 

““(4) provide for the movement of United States farm production in world 
markets through normal trade channels; 

“(5) protect the farmers’ historical share of domestic markets from dis- 
ruption because of the operation of such farm program or other laws; 

(6) in the national interest provide reasonable protection for the farm 
family ; and 

“(7) provide that the cost of such farm program be paid by the processor 
or user of farm products instead of the taxpayer ; 

‘Whereas American cotton is a basic source of clothing and industrial products 
used by every person in the United tSates and by substantial numbers of people 
in foreign countries; and 

“Whereas American cotton is sold on a worldwide market and moves from the 
places of production almost entirely in interstate and foreign commerce to proc- 
essing establishments located throughout the world and at places outside the 
State where the cotton is produced ; and 

“Whereas it is essential under any farm program that provision be made to 
prevent the destruction of the historical relationship between cotton and syn- 
thetic fibers; and 

“Whereas the small quantity of cotton which does not move in interstate and 
foreign commerce affects such commerce, it is hereby determined that the provi- 
sions of this part embody the foregoing objectives and will protect, foster, and 
promote interstate and foreign commerce.” 

Sec. 2. Section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL DOMESTIC COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 342. Beginning with the crop year 1958 there shall be no further acreage 
allotments or involuntary controls of cotton, but cotton not certificated as a part 
of the domestic allotment shall be eligible only for sale in foreign markets at 
world prices, except that it may be the subject of domestic sale when used to 
replace certificated cotton exported in foreign trade and in substitution for certifi- 
cated cotton as hereinafter provided for. Not later than October 15 of each 
year beginning with 1957, the Secretary shall determine and proclaim the 
national domestic cotton marketing quota for the marketing year beginning in 
the next succeeding calendar year which shall be the number of bales of cotton 
(standard bales of five hundred pounds gross weight) adequate to make available 
to domestic processors the amount of cotton the Secretary determines such 
processors will process in such marketing year for domestic use.” 

Sec. 3. Section 343 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
aw as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is hereby amended to read as 
ollows: 


“APPORTIONMENT OF THE NATIONAL DOMESTIC COTTON MARKETING QUOTA 


“Sec. 344. (a) The national domestic cotton marketing quota shall be ap- 
portioned by the Secretary to the States on the basis of cotton produced in 
each State during the five calendar years 1952 to 1957, with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions during such period. 

“(b) The portion of the national domestic cotton marketing quota appor- 
tioned to a State, pursuant to (a) hereof, shall be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary to the counties in the State on the basis of the acreage cotton produced in 
each county during the five calendar years 1952 to 1957, with adjustments for 
abnormal weather conditions during such period. 
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“(c) The portion of the quota apportioned to the counties, pursuant to (b) 
hereof, shall be apportioned by the Secretary to farms in the county on the 
basis of the number of acres planted to cotton during the five calendar years 
1952 to 1957, multiplied by the average yield per acre, as determined by the 
Secretary, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions during such pe- 
riod: Provided, however, That to the extent of the quota available to the county 
each eligible farm shall first be apportioned an amount of cotton equal to the 
lesser of the normal production per acre for the farm, multiplied by four acres 
or the highest number of acres planted to cotton on the farm in any one of the 
years 1955 to 1957.” 

Sec. 5. Section 345 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“DOMESTIC FARM MARKETING COTTON QUOTA 


“Sec. 345. The quota apportioned to a farm pursuant to the provisions of 
section 344 hereof shall be known as the domestic farm marketing cotton quota. 
Notice of the domestic farm marketing cotton quota shall be mailed to the 
operator of the farm to which such quota applies. The farm operator or any 
producer of cotton on the farm may have such quota reviewed in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 363 to 368, inclusive, of this Act. Such review 
shall be limited to matters affecting the farm’s share of the county quota and 
the normal yield for the farm.” 

Sec. 6. Section 346 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
except as it applies to extra long staple cotton, is amended to read as follows: 


“CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 346a. (a) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year beginning with 
the marketing year commencing on August 1, 1958, issue certificates for each 
farm in the United States having a domestic farm marketing cotton quota. 
Such certificates shall be for an amount of cotton equal to the domestic farm 
marketing quota for such year. The certificates shall be issued in denomina- 
tions of five hundred, one hundred, fifty, and ten pounds. Landlords, tenants, 
and sharecroppers of the farm shall share in the certificates issued with re- 
spect to the farm in the same proportion as they share in the cotton produced 
on the farm or the proceeds therefrom. 

“(b) To the extent that a producer owns unused certificates issued pursuant 
to paragraph (a) of this section hereof, such producer shall affix to a tag on 
each bale of cotton which, on or after August 1, 1958, he markets or upon which 
he obtains price support from the Commodity Credit Corporation, certificates in 
an amount equal to the weight of the bale when ginned computed to the nearest 
ten pounds. 

“(c) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall issue and sell certificates to 
the manufacturers of textile fabrics from synthetic materials which are similar 
to cotton. Each such certificate shall be sold for an amount equal to the value 
thereof as specified in section 346d (e) hereof, and shall be for a specified 
number of pounds of synthetic material described thereon. 

“(d) In order to permit domestic processors to obtain the type and quality of 
cotton desired by them for processing, the Secretary is hereby authorized to 
provide by regulation for substitution of certificated cotton for uncertificated 
cotton, or may authorize the transfer of certificates from one bale to another. 


“PROCESSING AND MANUFACTURING RESTRICTIONS 


“Sec. 346b. (a) No person shall on or after August 1, 1958, process any raw 
cotton in the United States, which, immediately prior to the beginning of such 
processing, was not contained in a bale which was properly tagged with the 
eertificates required under section 346a hereof, or for which he had not ob- 
tained a certificate as provided by section 346d hereof, or covered by permit 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to paragraphs (b) or (c) of this section, and 
no person shall on or after August 1, 1958, manufacture any textile fabrics from 
synthetic materials which are similar to cotton, unless such person has’ ac- 
quired certificates issued pursuant to section 346b (c) hereof to cover the 
quantity of synthetic materials used in such manufacture or such materials are 
covered by a permit issued by the Secretary pursuant to paragraphs (b) or 
(c) of this section. 
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“(b) Upon the exportation from the United States to any country of any 
processed cotton which was processed in the United States on or after August 1, 
1958, or of cotton goods containing such processed cotton and which was cov- 
ered by a certificate or permit as required by paragraph (a) hereof, the 
Secretary shall issue to the processor, upon proof satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of such exportation, a permit to process raw cotton not covered by a 
certificate in an amount equal to the amount of raw cotton in such processed 
cotton or cotton goods. For the purpose of this subsection the amount of 
raw cotton in cotton goods shall be the amount of raw cotton normally used in 
the production of the processed cotton used in the manufacture of the cotton 
goods as determined by the Secretary. Upon the exportation from the United 
States to any country of any textile fabrics manufactured from synthetic ma- 
terials similar to cotton or products containing such fabrics, which when manu- 
factured in the United States were covered by a certificate issued pursuant to 
section 346b (c), the Secretary shall issue to the manufacturer, upon proof 
of such exportation satisfactory to the Secretary, a permit to manufacture 
fabrics from synthetic materials of the same kind in an amount equal to the 
amount of certificated synthetic materials which were used in the manufacture 
of the fabrics exported or in the fabrics used in the manufacture of the products 
exported. 

“(e) The Secretary upon application shall issue to any processor a permit 
allowing such processor to process raw cotton not covered by a certificate in 
an amount equal to the amount of raw cotton the processor has on hand at 
mills or other manufacturing plants on August 1, 1958, but in no case to ex- 
ceed a normal three months’ inventory for such mills or manufacturing plants. 
The Secretary upon application shall issue to any manufacturer a permit al- 
lowing such manufacturer to manufacture fabrics from synthetic materials 
similar to cotton not covered by a certificate issued pursuant to section 346a 
(c) in an amount equal to the amount of such synthetic materials the manu- 
facturer has on hand at his manufacturing plants on August 1, 1958, but in 
no case to exceed a normal three months’ inventory for such manufacturing 
plants. 


“IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


“Sec. 346c. (a) Each person who on or after August 1, 1958, imports processed 
cotton or cotton goods into the United States shall, as a condition of such 
importation, acquire an import certificate from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion covering the raw cotton equivalent of such processed cotton or cotton 
goods. The price paid Commodity Credit Corporation for such certificate 
shall be equal to the difference between the world price for cotton last an- 
nounced by the Secretary pursuant to section 346d hereof and the current 
support price for certificated cotton, multiplied by the number of pounds cov- 
ered by the import certificate. The certificate shall be surrendered and can- 
celed at the time of importation, which shall be within thirty days after pur- 
chase. A certificate not so surrendered and canceled shall be redeemed at 
par by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(b) Each person who on or after August 1, 1958, imports synthetic materials 
similar to cotton or fabrics or other goods manufactured from such materials 
shall, as a condition of such importation, acquire an import certificate from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation covering such synthetic materials or the amount of 
synthetic materials used in the manufacture of the fabric or goods so imported. 
The price paid Commodity Credit Corporation for such certificate shall be the 
value thereof computed by multiplying the number of pounds covered by the 
certificate by the value per pound determined in the same manner as provided 
in section 346d (e) hereof. The certificate shall be surrendered and canceled 
at the time of importation, which shall be within thirty days after purchase. A 
certificate not so surrendered and canceled shall be redeemed at par by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


“DETERMINATIONS FOR PRICE SUPPORT AND VALUE OF CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 346d. (a) Between July 1 and August 1 of each year beginning with 1958, 
the Secretary shall determine and announce the world price of cotton as of July 
1 of the calendar year in which the announcement is made. He shall further de 
termine and announce the amount which when added to such price will offset 
the high costs of American production of cotton brought about by other laws 
and contracts or regulations executed or issued therunder as will reflect to the 
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producer of cotton full parity of income for his share of the domestic market, as 
determined as of the same date as the world price is determined. 

“(b) In order to provide that purchasers of American cotton for domestic use 
shall pay to American farmers for their product a price which will reflect full 
parity of income for the farmers’ share of the domestic market as provided by 
subsection (a) of this section, the Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
price support available through loans, purchases, or other operations on any 
crop of cotton beginning with the 1958 crop to producers of cotton on any farm 
in the United States on all certificated cotton produced thereon, at the world 
price of cotton, plus such additional sum as is necessary to reflect full parity of 
income for the farmers’ share of the domestic market for cotton, as of July 1 
immediately preceding the beginning of the marketing year in which the crop is 
normally harvested. 

“(¢c) Section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, shall not apply 
to price support made available on cotton for any crop to which this section is 
applicable, but all the other provisions of such Act to the extent not inconsistent 
with sections 341 to 346 a-—j hereof, inclusive, shall apply to price support opera- 
tions carried out under this section. 

“(d) All the cotton acquired by Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of 
price-support operations under this section shall be held for not more than 
one year after acquisition. At the end of such year such cotton shall be offered 
for sale at competitive world prices for export through the normal channels of 
trade, or such cotton may be sold at 5 per centum above the current support 
price for certificated cotton, plus reasonable carrying charges by the Corpora- 
tion at any time: Provided, however, That Commodity Credit Corporation 
may hold, without offering for sale hereunder, a quantity of such cotton which 
the Secretary determines is necessary in the interest of national security. 

“(e) The Secretary between July 1 and August 1 of each year beginning with 
1958, shall determine and announce the market price of synthete materials 
similar to cotton used in the United States for the manufacture of textile fabrics. 
Such price shall be expressed in terms of price per pound for each kind of such 
synthetic material. The value per pound of each certificate issued pursuant to 
section 346a (c) shall be the difference between the current support price per 
pound of certificated cotton and the market price per pound of the synthetic 
material last announced hereunder, except that if the Secretary after investi- 
gation and due notice and opportunity for public hearing determines that 
the value of such certificates should be adjusted in order to preserve the his- 
torical domestic market of either cotton or synthetic fibers, he may increase or 
decrease the value of such certificates in such amount as he determines is appro- 
priate to achieve such preservation provided the value of such certificates shall 
not be adjusted upward more than 25 per centum or downward more than 25 
per centum from the value first required to be determined hereunder. 


“TRANSFERS AND QUOTA INCREASES 


“Sec. 346e. Certificates issued to producers hereunder may be transferred to 
other cotton producers pursuant to regulations issued by the Secretary at any 
time prior to the time such certificates are affixed to tags on bales of cotton. The 
certificates shall be used by the transferee in accordance with such regulations 
for certifying cotton for domestic processing. In addition, if the Secretary de- 
termines that the demand for cotton in any marketing year is exceeding the 
estimate for such marketing year which was used in determining domestic 
farm marketing quotas for such year, he may increase such quotas proportion- 
ately in such an amount as he determines sufficient to meet the increased de- 
mand, and shall issue certificates to cover such increase pursuant to section 
346a hereof. 

“REGULATIONS 


“Seo. 346f. The Secretary may prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, disposition, and cancellation of certificates 
issued under section 346a or section 346c hereof, the determination of the raw 
cotton in cotton goods, the raw cotton equivalent of processed cotton and cotton 
goods, and the synthetic materials in fabrics or products manufactured from 
such fabrics. 

“CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 346g. Any person who violates or attempts to violate or participates 
or aids in the violation of any of the provisions of section 346b or section 346c 
hereof, or regulations prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such 
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provisions shall forfeit to the United States a sum equal to one dollar per pound 
for each pound of cotton or synthetic material involved in the violation. Such 
forfeitures shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. Liability hereunder shall be in addition to any liability for criminal 
penalties. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 346h. (a) Whoever steals, purloins, or embezzles any certificate issued 
under section 346a or section 346c hereof, or without authority from the owner 
of the cotton, removes from any bale of cotton any tag to which certificates 
issued under section 346a are affixed, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than three years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever falsely makes, forges, counterfeits, or alters any certificate or 
permit required under sections 346b or 346c hereof shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than fifteen years, or both. 


“RECORDS, REPORTS AND FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


“Sec. 346i. (a) The provisions of section 373 (a) of this Act shall apply 
to all persons except cotton producers who are subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions 341 to 346h hereof, inclusive, except that any such person failing to make 
any report or keep any record as required by this section or making any false 
report or record hereunder shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine of not more than $2,000 for each such 
violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of this Act shall apply to all cotton pro- 
ducers who are subject to the provisions of sections 341 to 346h, inclusive, of 
this Act. 

“(c) The provisions of section 385 of this Act shall be applicable to determina- 
tions with respect to the issuance, sale, valuation, and redemption of certificates 
pursuant to section 346a, 346c, and 346d hereof. 

“Sec. 346j. The Commodity Credit Corporation shall on or before December 1 
of each year, beginning in 1958, pay into the general fund of the Treasury an 
amount equal to such sums as it may have received pursuant to section 346a (c) 
hereof. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 346k. For the purposes of sections 341 to 346i hereof, except where the 
context otherwise requires— 

“(a) ‘Cotton’ shall mean upland cotton. 

“(b) ‘Processing’ shall mean the first processing of raw cotton excluding 
ginning, baling, or compressing. 

“(e) ‘Raw cotton equivalent’ shall mean the amount of raw cotton normally 
used in the production of a given quantity of processed cotton or cotton goods 
as determined by the Secretary. 

“(d) ‘Import’ means the completion of all requirements by which the importer 
obtains the entrance of his goods into the United States for consumption therein. 

“(e) ‘Certificate’ other than ‘import certificate’ means a certificate issued 
pursuant to section 346a hereof. 

“(f) ‘Certificated cotton’ means cotton covered by a certificate issued pursuant 
to section 346a hereof. 

“(g) ‘Certificated synthetic material’ means synthetic material covered by a 
certificate issued pursuant to section 346a hereof.” 


[H. R. 7873, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, beginning with the 1958 crop, produc- 
tion adjustment and price support programs for upland cotton (hereinafter 
referred to as cotton) shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that— 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the 
marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed ; 
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(2) a “domestic percentage’ shall be determined by dividing the total 
of such estimates of domestic consumption and exports into the estimate 
of domestic consumption. The domestic percentage shall be applied to 
each farm acreage allotment established pursuant to section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to obtain the farm 
domestic allotment ; 

(3) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be 95 per 
centum of the estimated average world price for cotton of comparable quality 
for such marketing years, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture: 
Provided, That the level of price support shall be the level provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, if for any reason funds are not made 
available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered (4) hereof. 
The Secretary shall determine and announce the estimated average world 
price and the price support level for the different grades and staples of 
cotton within a period of thirty days prior to June 1 of the calendar year in 
which the marketing year begins ; 

(4) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equalization payments to 
-the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between (1) the average spot market price of cotton of comparable 
quality, with appropriate adjustments for differences in grade, type, staple, 
quality, location, and other factors, for the calendar week preceding the 
date of purchase thereof, as determined and announced by the Secretary, 
or the support level, whichever is higher, and (2) 90 per centum of the 
parity price of such cotton, multiplied, in the case of farms having a farm 
cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, by the adjustment factor 
established for the farm of the cooperator as shown by the marketing card 
of the cooperator: Provided, That no equalization payment shall be made 
with respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof has not 
paid to the cooperator in addition to the agreed purchase price, an equaliza- 
tion payment in the amount hereinbefore provided. With respect to farms 
having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four acres, the Secre- 
tary shall establish and cause to be entered on the marketing card of each 
cooperator an adjustment factor which shall be determined by dividing 
the farm domestic allotment acres by the total planted acres; 

(5) for purposes of determining eligibility in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram under the Soil Bank Act a cotton producer shall be required with 
respect to farms having a farm cotton acreage allotment in excess of four 
acres, to reduce his cotton acreage below his 1957 cotton acreage allotment. 


[H. R. 8155, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist the United States cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable 
share of the world market 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to assist the 
United States cotton textile industry to reestablish and maintain its fair histori- 
eal share of the world market in cotton textiles so as to (1) insure the continued 
existence of such industry, (2) prevent unemployment in such industry, and (3) 
allow employees in such industry to participate in the high national level of 
earnings. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to make available to textile mills in the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the four succeed- 
ing fiscal years not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of surplus 
cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such prices as the Secre- 
tary determines will allow the United States cotton textile industry to regain 
the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it during the period 1947 
through 1952. Cotton shall be made available to a textile mill under this Act 
only upon agreement by such mill that such cotton will be used only for the manu- 
facture of cotton products for export. 

(b) The Secretary shall announce, not later than September 1 of each year 
for which surplus cotton is made available under this Act, the price at which 
such cotton is to be made available and thereafter for a period of thirty days 
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shall accept applications from textile mills for the purchase of such surplus 
eotton. In the event the quantity of cotton for which application is made exceeds 
the quantity of such cotton made available for distribution under this Act, the 
cotton made available for distribution shall be distributed pro rata among mills 
making application therefor on the basis of the quantities of cotton processed by 
such mills during the three calendar years preceding the year for which such 
distribution is made. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall promulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 4. Any person who knowingly sells or offers for sale in the United States 
any product processed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from any 
cotton made available under this Act shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


[H. R. 8201, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide an alternative acreage adjustment and price support program for the 
1958 crop of cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in furtherance of the declared policy of 
the Congress in section 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable, parity prices and parity of income, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to offer farmers voting 
in the referendum conducted pursuant to such Act, a choice between two produc- 
tion adjustment and price support programs for the 1958 crop of cotton. Under 
one of such programs, the national acreage allotment shall be determined pursuant 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and the price support 
level shall be determined pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
The alternative program shall, as set forth in section 2 hereof, provide for a 
larger acreage allotment and a lower level of price support, which are designed 
to aid in reducing the costs of production per bale, in encouraging domestic con- 
sumption and exports, and in providing farmers with maximum net farm income. 

Sec. 2. In the referendum conducted not later than December 15, 1957, pur- 
suant to section 3438 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for 
the 1958 crop, the Secretary shall also submit to the farmers voting in the refer- 
endum the question whether they favor for such crop (1) the farm acreage allot- 
ments determined pursuant to such Act and price support at the level deter- 
mined pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (2) the allot- 
ments so determined increased in the case of farms receiving allotments under 
sections 344 (f) (1), (2), and (6) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended by 20 per centum and the price support level at 75 per centum of 
the parity price. Prior to such referendum the Secretary shall, pursuant to sec- 
tion 406 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, determine and announce 
the minimum level of price support for the 1958 crop of cotton. If marketing 
quotas are approved and a minority of the farmers voting in the referendum favor 
the alternative adjustment and price-support program described in clause (2), 
the allotment established under section 344 of the 1958 crop for each farm 
receiving an allotment under sections 344 (f) (1), (2), and (6) shall be in- 
creased by 20 per centum and the level of price support for such crop shall be 75 
per centum of the parity price. 


[H. R. 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide an alternative acreage adjustment and price support program for the 
1958 crop of cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in furtherance of the declared policy of 
the Congress in section 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
that farmers obtain insofar as practicable, parity prices and parity of income, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to offer farmers voting 
in the referendum conducted pursuant to such Act, a choice between two pro- 
duction adjustment and price support programs for the 1958 crop of cotton. 
Under one of such programs, the national acreage allotment shall be determined 
pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and the price 
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support level shall be determined pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. The alternative program shall, as set forth in section 2 hereof, 
provide for a larger acreage allotment and a lower level of price support, which 
are designed to aid in reducing the costs of production per bale, in encouraging 
domestic consumption and exports, and in providing farmers with maximum 
net farm income. 

Src. 2. In the referendum conducted not later than December 15, 1957, pursuant 
to section 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
1958 crop, the Secretary shall also submit to the farmers voting in the referendum 
the question whether they favor for such crop (1) the farm acreage allotments 
determined pursuant to such Act and price support at the level determined 
pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or (2) the allotments 
SO determined incre ased in the case of farms receiving allotments under sections 

344 (f) (1,) (2), and (6) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, by 20 per centum and the price support level at 75 per centum of the 
parity price. Prior to such referendum the Secretary shall, pursuant to section 
406 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, determine and announce the 
minimum level of price support for the 1958 crop of cotton. If marketing quotas 
are approved and a majority of the farmers voting in the referendum favor 
the alternative adjustment and price support program described in clause (2), 
the allotment established under section 344 of the 1958 crop for each farm 
receiving an allotment under section 344 (f) (1), (2), and (6), shall be increased 
by 20 per centum and the level of price support for such crop shall be 75 per 
centum of the parity price. 


The Cuairman. We will recognize Congressman Hale, of Maine. 


Will you come around, please, sir. We are delighted to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Hate. I am happy to appear before your committee. With 
your permission, I will retire as soon.as I am through, because of 
business in my own committee. 

The members of the Maine delegation are all here this morning; 
they wish to be heard. And, also, Mr. Michael Sc hoonjans, the inter- 
national representative of the Beddeford-Saco area of Textile Workers 
of America; Mr. Carl Swanson, secretary of the Industrial Dev elop- 
ment Commission; Mr. Denis Blais, international representative, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, for the Lewiston-Augusta 
(Maine) area. They have prepared statements. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if any of us would be very happy to see our 
tax dollars used by the Federal Government in a way that might indi- 
rectly cause the loss of our jobs. And yet, this is exactly what is being 
done in respect to American cotton textile workers. This occurs in 
the following manner: 

First, the Government is buying millions of bales of raw cotton 
under the price-support program to keep the domestic price at an 
artificially high level. Consequently, a surplus of over 14 million 
bales was stored in Commodity Credit Corporation warehouses at the 
end of 1956. 

Second, in order to cut down on these surpluses, the CCC is selling 
this cotton, paid for by the taxpayers, to foreign countries at the 
world market price, which is considerably below the domestic price. 

Finally, foreign countries are using this cotton to increase their 
share of the world cotton textile market. 
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The low wage standards in these countries, coupled with this indi- 
rect subsidy from our Government, are giving them an insurmount- 
able advantage over the domestic textile “industry on the world mar- 
ket. 

For example, wages in Japan average about 15 cents an hour, far 
below American pay scales. In addition, the Japanese are buying our 
surplus raw cotton from us at approximately 10 cents per pound be- 
low the price that United States mills must pay for it. 

Thus it is not surprising that United States exports have been 
creasing rapidly. Since 1951, exports of cotton cloth declined by 3 
percent, and show no signs of appreciable recovery. 

Consequently, today we find the domestic cotton textile industry on, 
and in some areas actually over, the brink of economic disaster, while 
foreign industries are flourishing with the aid of our beneficent Gov- 
ernment. 

Furthermore, the domestic industry can expect no relief in the fu- 
ture. The CCC is increasing its exports of surplus cotton to alarm- 
ing proportions. It expects to export 7.7 million bales in 1957, over 
3 times as much as the 2.2 million bales exported in 1956. Our cotton 
textile workers shudder at the thought of the impact of these exports 
on their jobs. 

Already, over 300,000 jobs have been lost in the industry since 1948. 
These have not been confined to the New E ngland area, although this 
area has been the hardest hit. Mills are being shut down in the 
South, as well. 

It is obvious that something must be done to help our textile indus- 
try. A restriction of imports into this country does not seem to be 
the only answer. The Japanese voluntarily agreed to limit their ex- 
ports to the United States this year, but the industry still suffers. 

For this reason I introduced H. R. 7032, providing for the sale 
of surplus cotton to domestic mills at a price enabling them to regain 
their equitable share of the world market. 

This legislation was first introduced by Mrs. Margaret. Chase 
Smith in the Senate last year, and has been reintroduced by her in 
that body again this session (S. 3514). 

Under my measure, the Secretary of Agriculture is to make avail- 
able to textile mills during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, not less than 750,000 bales of sur- 
plus cotton at such prices as the Secretary determines will allow the 
domestic cotton textile industry to regain the level of exports main- 
tained by it during the period 1947-52. The mills would be required 
to use the cotton only for the manufacture of products for export. 

I want to emphasize that I do not consider this legislation to be a 
cure-all for the ills afflicting the textile industry. I realize that a 
decrease in exports is not the only cause for sickness. The competi- 
tion of synthetic materials and imported products also aggravates the 
ailment. 

But I do believe that my legislation represents a workable plan to 
counteract the effect of surplus cotton exports on our domestic indus- 
try’s share of the world market. 

‘I admit that it is desirable to cut down on our agricultural sur- 
pluses, including cotton, in order to restore a free market. But I 
submit that if this policy results in injury to another segment of our 
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economy, as it does, then appropriate steps must be taken to correct 
that situation. 

My bill does just that. 

The Department of Agriculture has objected to this legislation. 
It has put into effect a substitute plan providing for equalization pay- 
ments to exporters of cotton textiles on the basis of the difference 
between the domestic market price and the CCC export price for 
cotton. 

But this is an expensive program. The Department says equaliza- 
tion payments amounting to $9,814,366.04 had been made through 
April 26, 1957, since January of 1956. 

In addition, the Department lost about $315 million on 7 million 
bales of surplus cotton contracted for export through March 25, 1957. 

Thus the Department is losing money through its surplus cotton 
export program, and paying out still more to counteract the impact 
of that program on the textile industry. 

This certainly is not an economical operation from any stand- 
point. 

My legislation offers a much more sensible approach. <A certain 
amount of the surplus cotton which is being shipped to foreign coun- 
tries would be sold to domestic mills. 

I strongly disagree with the Secretary of Agriculture when he 
says my bill would result in an annual cost to the Government of 
$37,500,000. He bases this on an assumed reduction of 10 cents per 
pound for the sale of 750,000 bales. 

However, these figures are highly misleading. The Government 
already is losing approximately this much on each bale which it ex- 
ports at the world market price. Therefore, the sale of the same cot- 
ton to the domestic industry at a comparable price actually would 
result in no additional loss to the Government. 

The Department also has objected to this legislation on the grounds 
that it would be difficult to insure that the surplus cotton would be 
used only for the manufacture of products for export. 

Textile manufacturers disagree with this viewpoint, however. They 
contend that the legislation should be easy to administer. They sug- 
gest that if a manufacturer exported a certain amount of cotton prod- 
ucts, he would be entitled to purchase an equivalent in surplus cotton. 

In summary, I again point out that our Government currently is 
pursuing policies extremely harmful to our cotton-textile industry, 
but highly beneficial to competing foreign industries. 

H. R. 7032 is legislation that would substantially lessen the damage 
to our industry at little cost to the Government. I recommend early 
enactinent of this legislation on behalf of our textile industry and the 
thousands of jobs it provides in New England and throughout the 
country. 

Let me say that this is a critical and crucial situation, and if you 
pass some legislation in 1957 or 1958 and 1959 it will not keep the jobs 
for these people in my district, and jobs in other places of men who 
are being thrown out of work on account of this textile emergency. 

The people here from Biddeford and from the area will testify, I 
am sure, very eloquently as to what is going on as the result of the 
closing of these mills there. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hale. We are appre- 
ciative of your opinions. 
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Mr. McIntire, do you want to make a statement now ¢ 
Mr. McInriee. I would like to make a short statement. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. McIntire. But Mr. Coffin is here. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Coffin, we shall be glad to hear you now. 





STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MAINE 



















Mr. Corrtn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for the opportunity to testify before your committee on 
behalf of the hard-pressed cotton-textile industry. 

As you know, I represent a district which has been particularly 
hard hit by the depressed conditions of the textile industry. I am 
concerned by the impact of the textile decline on my friends and 
neighbors, by the loss of income to those dependent on the textile 
industry, and by the uprooting of families who no longer have jobs 
in our communities. 

But this condition is not limited to my district, or my State; it pre- 
vails throughout New England. There is evidence that the decline 
has extended to other areas of the country. In the period between 
1950 and 1956 a minimum of 42 cotton-textile mills in New England 
closed, and at least 32,000 jobs were lost. The same drain has been 
felt in the southern communities where it is reported that 79 textile 
mills have closed since January 1, 1955, often leaving those communi- 
ties bereft of any industry. The cost to our people in lost income and 
the heartache and hardship which accompanies such tragedies is 
incalculable. 

Part of this decline has been due to changing conditions within 
the domestic textile industry, including the construction of modern 
plants in other areas and the increasing competition from synthetics. 
But the most devastating source of trouble for our cotton-textile in- 
dustry has been the competition from foreign producers in both the 
domestic and the export market. 

We are all aware of the effects of the fantastically low wage levels 
in Japan on the competitive situation between Japanese mills and our 
own manufacturers. Added to this disadvantage for domestic 
mills is the sale overseas of United States surplus cotton at prices far 
below the amounts paid by our own mills. 

So we say, “The Government has helped create this problem; it 
has an obligation to help find a solution.” 

There are several long-range proposals before Congress to remedy 
this situation. Legislation assuring a competitive price for manu- 
facturers and a fair price for farmers should help to alleviate the 
crisis in the domestic cotton-textile industry. Our purpose today, 
however, is to present to you a practicable tool to keep jobs and mills 
going until something better is worked out. 

I should like to direct my remarks toward the several bills which 
have been introduced in the interest of regaining the cotton-textile 
export market enjoyed during the period 1947-52. These include 
Chairman Cooley’s bill, H. R. 8155, my own bill, H. R. 7446, and 
H. R. 7082 and H. R. 7054, introduced by Congressmen Hale and 
McIntire. 
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These bills involve a “crash” program designed to enable domestic 
manufacturers to secure some 750,000 bales of cotton annually for the 
next 5 years at prices which would allow them to regain the level of 
exports enjoyed from 1947 to 1952. This would go a long way in 
increasing cotton consumption and in relieving the overburdened 
domestic cotton market. 

The Agriculture Department has raised several objections to the 
bill, including the existence of the cotton-products export program, 
the alleged difficulty of administering the program, and the cost. I 
should like to comment briefly on each objection. 

The cotton-products export program has had some favorable im- 
pact on the export market, but it has not been sufficient to solve the 
situation. The benefit in many, if not most, instances has gone to 
exporters, not manufacturers. Certainly in my area its impact has 
been insignificant. A far bolder approach is needed. We have sup- 
plied a shovel where we need a bulldozer. 

With reference to the objection as to administration, I am told that 
under our bills it would be much simpler than the Department has 
implied, with the surplus cotton being made available only after proof 
of export sales. I am confident that the program would be no more 
difficult than the enforcement of regulations in many other industries 
and in many phases of agriculture. 

As for the cost objection, the Department reports that the program 
under our bills would cost an estimated $37,500,000 a year. Assuming 
this figure is accurate, let us examine it and determine how expensive 
it really is. I have just spent many days listening to evidence con- 
cerning our mutual-security program. This emergency cotton-export 
program would easily lose itself in what we have given practically 
every country on earth. Certainly our own people and our own in- 
dustries rate at least as favorable a response as the people of Poland, 
Afghanistan, and Cambodia. 

in the first place, the establishment of our proposed export pro- 
gram would automatically cancel out the cotton-products-export pro- 
gram, which is costing an estimated $16 million annually. This 
would leave a net increased cost of $21,500,000. This is a very small 
amount, in relation to the $4,965 million Agriculture Department 
budget. In fact, it is less than one-half of 1 percent. 

When we examine the cost of doing nothing on behalf of the cotton- 
textile industry, the expenditures of this modest program shrink even 
further. 

As I pointed out earlier, since 1950 at least 32,000 cotton-textile jobs 
have been lost in New England alone. This does not count the jobs 
lost in related industries and service occupations as a result of mill 
closings. Figures developed by the New England Governors’ Tex- 
tile Committee indicate that for every textile worker there is another 
worker outside the industry dependent on the cotton-textile industry 
for his or her livelihood. 

What would happen if the cotton-textile mills remaining in New 
England were to close? (And this is a very real possibility if the 
current situation does not substantially improve.) I have checked 
with the Northern Textile Association, and they have provided the 
following estimates, based on the years 1952 to 1956. I should like 
to emphasize that these are conservative estimates, based on very poor 
years in the cotton-textile industry. 
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If the cotton-textile plants operating in New England today were 
to close down completely, the direct loss to the Federal Government 
in income taxes normally paid by the mills would be at least $3,153,024 
a year. Social-security-payment losses would be at least $1,987,776. 
Employee-income and social-security-tax losses would total $7,520,- 
256. State and local tax losses would be $1,194,624. 

The total estimated direct loss in tax revenues would be at least 
$13,855,680. And this estimate does not include the direct tax losses 
which would be incurred through losses on businesses and employees 
dependent on the textile industry for their livelihood. 

If these mills closed, 19,584 jobs would be lost and the cost to the 
Government in unemployment compensation would be at least $17,- 
420,728. In the State of Maine alone, the unemployment compensa- 
tion payments would total $5,281,848. 

Thus the total direct cost to the Government from the closing of 
these mills in New England alone would total at least $31,276,408 a 
year. This is almost $10 million more than the net additional cost of 
instituting our proposal. It is a conservative estimate; it is a limited 
estimate, ‘based on poor years in the industry. But I believe the 
figures are shocking proof of the magnitude of our problem. 

Doing nothing will not only be expensive, it will be extravagant. 

This is a problem not only to New England manufacturers; it is 
a problem for cotton producers. In 1950 New England cotton textile 
mills consumed 742,209 bales or 371,104,500 pounds of cotton. In 
1956, they consumed 408,909 bales or 204,454,500 pounds. Between 
those years there was a drop in cotton consumption of 166,650,000 
pounds in New England alone, for a drop of 45 percent in that region’s 
raw cotton consumption. 

During the 5-year period of 1952 to 1956, New England consumed 
5.5 percent of all domestic cotton consumption. I think you can 
appreciate the effect the loss of this market would have on the cotton 
growing industry. 

For too long, a deaf ear has been turned to the pleas of New Eng- 
landers for assistance in this crisis. Now this is a problem of both 
North and South. The sands of time are running out for our people, 
and we cannot afford the luxury of delay. Ifa different, perhaps more 
wideranging and longrun approach is considered by this committee, 
I shall heartily commend your effort. But in the meantime, at this 
time, during this session of the 85th Congress, I urge you to recall that 
people do not live “in the long run.” They are worried about today 
and tomorrow. ‘These bills are addressed to that need. 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Coffin, we are glad 
to have your statement. 

Mr. McIntire, do you want to make a statement now ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do want to support the statements made by my colleague from Maine. 
I do want to say that the Third District of Maine is not involved in 
cotton textile to such an extent as are the First and Second Dis- 
tricts, and that was the reason why I was particularly interested that 
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Mr. Hale and Mr. Coffin present their testimony first. And in order 
to conserve time and in view of the fact that as a member of this com- 
mittee I have the privilege of discussing this with the committee in 
other sessions, I wish to file a statement for the record, and just 
to make one or two brief observations, Mr. Chairman, and then extend 
the privilege to those who have come from out of Washington the time 
this is available. 

The Cuamman. That may be done. 

(The paper of Hon. Clifford G. McIntire is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLiIFFrorD G. McIN ime, Turrp District, MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, H. R. 7054 is designed to assist the United States ecotton-textile 
industry in regaining its equitable share of the world market. 

A need for such legislation stems from a consideration of the fact that the 
United States cotton textile industry has been gradually and surely slipping 
deeper and deeper into the mire of the economic doldrums. Throughout the 
United States there have been sharp curtailments in textile employment and 
the abandonment of textile plants in communities which have relied on textiles 
as their chief source of income and employment for many generations. The period 
1951 to 1954 reflected, for the United States as a whole, a decline of 21.2 per- 
cent in the employment of wage and salary workers at mills manufacturing 
textile products. 

The following statistics reveal the somber nature of those economic cirecum- 
stances that have visited upon the textile industry in the State of Maine: 

Between February 1951 and April 1954 the employment of wage and salar) 
workers in Maine’s textile mills declined from 27,500 to 19,800, representing a 
reduction of 28 percent. In 1950 Maine had 631,000 cotton-system spindles in 
place, and by 1955 this number had slipped to 599,000 spindles. In 1950 Maine 
consumed 170,227 running bales of cotton and cotton linters, and by 1955 the 
consumption figure was represented by only 160,239 bales. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be said that the Federal Government has not re- 
mained entirely impassive with regard to the desperate plight of this stricken 
industry, for during the past year the Department of Agriculture has performed 
in accord with the provisions of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
which provides as follows: “Such quantities of cotton shall be sold as will rees 
tablish and maintain the fair historical share of the world market for United 
States cotton, said volumes to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

In consonance with this authority, the Department of Agriculture, in 1956 
instituted a cotton export sales program, and under this program it has sold 
nearly 10.5 million bales of CCC’s stocks on a competitive bid basis. 

In addition, during 1956, the Department also started the cotton products 
export program, which provides for the exports of cotton textiles, yarns, and 
spinnable waste made in the United States from American upland cotton. This 
program functions through a system of equalization payments to the exporters 
of cotton textiles, such payments being based on the difference between the do- 
mestic market price and the CCC export price for cotton. Recent reports indi 
cate that through April 26, 1957, a volume of 64,371 sales had been registered 
with the CCC, and equalization payments of $9,814,366.04 had been made by 
= ‘ to exporters on these exported cotton products. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these remedies have not materially relieved the distress 
which confronts the Maine textile industry. They have, in effect, proved but 
mild stopgap measures, and in view of the prevailing adverse economic condi 
tions surrounding the textile industry in general, there is a need for further 
adjustment. 

My bill—t. R. 7054—would be in harmony with and would, in effect, go an 
other step in the direction of enabling our domestic cotton-textile industry to 
maintain its fair historical share of the world market for United States cotton. 
It would do this by making available to Maine and other domestie cotton-textile 
mills during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years, not less than 750,000 bales of surplus cotton owned by the CCC at 
such prices as the Secretary of Agriculture determines will permit the United 
States cotton-textile industry to regain the level of exports of cotton products 
maintained by it during the period 1947 through 1952. 
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Under date of May 13, 1957, the Secretary of Agriculture forwarded to the 
Honorable Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, a 
communication recommending against passage of H. R. 7054. 

The reasons presented for opposing this legislation cannot be said to be entirely 
without some merit, but I think it would be a grave error to assign to them 
such cogency as would permit their shattering what I consider a grand overall 
objective of this legislation—the restored health of the textile industry in the 
State of Maine and the United States as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, where there is a contest it is the American disposition to lend 
support the to the contestant laboring under a handicap. That is precisely the 
position in which the Maine cotton-textile industry, and that of the country at 
large, finds itself in the contest of world commerce in cotton. Our home in- 
dustry is competing against foreign competitors who, while enjoying the privilege 
of buying low-priced raw cotton from United States stocks, have the added ad- 
vantage of selling in the world market finished textile products made at low- 
rate labor costs. 

H. R. 7054 will give our domestic cotton textile industry nothing more than 
it rightfully deserves, nothing more than that which is in tune with our American 
tradition—a fair chance. In the light of this, I heartily urge this committee to 
give this legislation favorable consideration. 

Mr. MoIntime. As we have been considering cotton legislation I 
would point out to the committee that these bills, which have been in- 
troduced by the chairman and the three members of the Maine delega- 
tion, may, perhaps, stop short of running into a good deal of the com- 
plexities with which other bills are involved, because it deals with 
this problem in a manner which permits its being put into effect 
immediately, and it stops short of the broader issue of the compensa- 
tory payment or other matters which are before this committee. 

That, to my way of thinking, is a very distinctive feature of this 
legislation, and perhaps in that framework permits us to consider 
it somewhat separately from the other legislation. 

It has been already pointed out to the committee that the problem 
confronting the cotton manufacturers is prevalent not only in New 
England and in the South, but particularly in Maine. It is a very 
serious problem, and our concern is that the hundreds and hundreds 
of jobs involved in these mills can be preserved for our citizens in 
all of the States, including New England, as well as the other areas 
to which this bill would apply. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, others from the industry, both manage- 
ment and labor, from Maine who can give you more specific informa- 
tion. And I would like to close my statement at this point in order 
that they might have the full advantage of such time as is available 
to the committee. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arsert. I would like to ask one question. I have been told 
that in the case of Japan they buy twice as much from us as we buy 
from them. Would this upset that trade relationship that we have 
at this time ? 

Mr. McIntire. There would be some moderate impact, but the 
Japanese Government is already, I believe, under a voluntary arrange- 
ment whereby they have placed upon themselves some quota limit: ation, 
and I would expect that the impact would be moderate, not too serious, 
because this is only a partial way of approaching the competitive 
relationship with foreign manufacturers. 

There is no question but what there would be some moderate impact. 

Mr. Poacr. Primarily the purpose of the bill is to keep American 
mills competitive in foreign markets rather than to protect American 
mills against foreign competition within the United States. 
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Mr. McIni1re. My point was that in the foreign markets it would 
have some moderate effect. 

Mr. Poacr. The objection of the Japanese—the chief objection is— 
it would impair their sale in the American market. 

Mr. McIntire. It would lessen it very definitely. 

Mr. Poacr. And the impact, as I understand it, would be in Mexico 
and in Canada and in foreign nations all over the world, where both 
we and the Japanese and the Germans and the Spanish and Italians 
and British are competitive. 

Mr. McIntire. This legislation does not meet the problem of the 
domestic mill meeting the competition in the domestic market. But 
this does give the domestic mill a little leeway in meeting the compe- 
tition in the world market for cotton fabrics. 

Mr. Hagen. I recently read a statement made that the cost of cotton 
cloth is virtually negligible so far as the raw cotton is concerned. 
In large measure that 1s true; how would the Secretary administer 
this large wage that such prices as the Secretary determines will 
allow the United States cotton-textile industry to regain the level of 
exports of cotton products maintained by it during the period 1947 
to 1952? To administer that you would have to give away cotton. 

Mr. McIntire. No; because that refers to a level of price which 
will move a volume of cotton in the world market at world competitive 
prices for fabrics, and would not go below the world market, at what- 
ever level that might be. 

Mr. Jones. I am very happy that other areas have recognized the 
problem and also to invite your attention to the bill which Mr. Aber- 
nethy and Mr. Gathings and others have introduced, which would 
not only help your situation, give you the relief you have indicated 
you need here, but would go even further and protect and give relief 
to other segments of the industry. 

I think by working together we can bring forth some legislation. 
I would like to invite and call your attention to the fact ‘that the 
legislation which we have introduced will reach everything that you 

say will be reached in this bill and go even further. 

‘Mr. McIntire. I appreciate that, and I think that my attendance 
at the cotton legislation has helped me to understand something of 
the nature of this other legislation. 

And I would say, as I pointed out in the beginning, it was our 
thought in this legislation that we would not move just part of the 
way, and in this legislation we did not want to move over into some 
of the other areas to which you refer, which are big problems in them- 
selves. 

Mr. Jones. If we can put it in one package, that would be better. 

Mr. McInrtrre. It has a great deal of merit. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Charles Cannon, I believe you will present a statement? As 
chairman of the committee I thank you for appearing here this morn- 
ing. I am sure that the committee will be interested in hearing you 
discuss the problem which we now have under consideration. 

There are several bills pending, dealing with the subject, one by 
Mr. Jones of Alabama, others by Mr. Abernethy, Mr. Gathings, Mr. 
McIntire, Mr. Hale and several others. 

The Department of Agriculture does not approve any of these bills. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF C. A. CANNON, REPRESENTING AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is C. A. Cannon. I am president of Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. I appear before you today as a representative of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. This organization, with 
its headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., and its Washington office at 1145 
19th Street, NW., includes in its membership approximately 80 per- 
cent of the cotton spinning and weaving industry of the United States. 
By any yardstick, this is one of the largest and most basic of American 
industries. 

Several weeks ago the president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mr. L. G. Mardman, Jr., of Commerce, Ga., ap- 
pointed a special committee on cotton policy to make a careful study 
of the situation in which the whole cotton industry finds itself and 
determine whether or not it appeared our industry could make a con- 
tribution in finding a solution. 

Our committee, on which I have had the privilege of serving as 
chairman, has given much study to the problem and, in turn, made 
specific recommendations to our 42-man board of directors in the form 
of a statement of fundamentals regarding United States Government 
policy. This statement of fundamentals has been officially adopted by 
the organization, without a dissenting vote. 

In an effort to conserve time, I ask that this statement of policy be 
made a part of the record at this point, and I shall touch on the high- 
lights but briefly. 

(The paper referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTALS REGARDING UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT COTTON 
Po.ticy, By AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., JUNE 27, 
1957 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute has refrained, in past years, 
from taking a position on specific proposals for Government cotton policy. 

We believe the determination of cotton policy should rest with the producers 
of cotton. 

We continue to adhere to this belief but, at the same time, feel that our 
experience in processing the raw material and merchandising its products 
should be considered with regard to certain fundamentals which must be a part 
of any successful long-range program for cotton. 

It should be made clear, at the outset, that the cotton manufacturing industry 
is not seeking cheap cotton. Contrarily, the record shows that the industry has 
enjoyed good earnings when cotton prices were at high levels. The industry is 
interested in competitively priced cotton; otherwise, its cotton products cannot 
be priced competitively. 

As manufacturers, we like cotton. Our heritage is closely geared to a cotton 
economy. 

We have hundreds of thousands of employees who share with us a stake in 
the future of the product. 

We have billions of dollars invested in plants and equipment; over the years 
we want to invest billions more. 

We are not satisfied with a stagnant rate of cotton consumption in a period 
ef rapid population increase when practically everything else the public uses 
is enjoying a vast upswing in consumption. 

It seems clearly indicated that consumption of textile fibers and/or textile 
substitute materials will increase, both in this country and abroad. The ques- 
tion is whether a fair share of the increase will go to cotton or whether cotton 
policy will force us, as the primary processors, and the consuming public, away 
from cotton and toward cotton’s competition. 
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The ability of cotton to compete is directly related to the soundness of Goy- 
ernment policy. The continued use of emergency palliatives may bolster the 
situation temporarily, but such expedients fail completely to generate the expan- 
sion process. There is urgent need for a positive and courageous course of action 
on the part of both Government and the entire raw-cotton industry. 


TWO COURSES OPEN 


The United States cotton industry, from the farmer through the final processor, 
stands at a point of determination regarding a course for the future. 

One course leads very shortly to consumption by our domestic mills of around 
8 million bales and an insecure export market for perhaps 3 to 5 million—for a 
total offtake of 11 to 13 million bales—with a downward trend. This course 
would tend to make it impossible to price cotton’s products competitively and, 
accordingly, lessen interest in cotton’s future. 

The other course leads shortly to domestic consumption of 11 to 12 million 
bales and an export market for 5 to 7 million or more—for a grand total offtake 
of 16 to 19 million bales—with an upward trend. This course would lead to a 
renewed confidence on the part of the domestic consumer and the investment 
of hundreds of millions of dollars each year in the processes necessary to keep 
the product competitive. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS 


With the foregoing background, and an unlimited interest in the subject, it 
is our considered judgment that for our whole industry to be vigorously alive and 
growing, any permanent policy for cotton must involve these fundamentals: 

1. An immediate and significant increase in cotton acreage above the 17% 
million acres that was allotted this year, and which likely will be allotted in 
1958 under present law. The efficiency of the cotton farmer, the ginner and, in 
fact, the whole raw-cotton industry, is bound to suffer under such an acreage 
restriction. 

2. A clear-cut procedure for improving the net income position .of the cotton 
farmer. Unless this result is obtained, no cotton program can succeed over 
the years. 

3. A one-price system, with the price realistically geared to competitive factors, 
including foreign-grown cottons and other important competing materials. Ob 
viously, price alone will not determine cotton’s ability to compete. But without 
a competitive price cotton cannot compete regardless of how favorable all the 
other factors may become. 

(Two experiences of the past year have demonstrated in an almost sensational 
manner the influence of price on consumption. First, when the export price was 
made competitive, foreign sales of American cotton skyrocketed beyond even 
the most optimistic predictions. The second experience involves the impact. ot 
price on a domestic market. When the farsighted western cotton producers and 
the Congress teamed up to make competitive the extra-long-staple cotton pro 
duced in this country, offtake again exceeded the most enthusiastic predictions 
and the extra-long-staple producing industry was given a new birth.) 

We are positively convinced that a competitive price for all cotton in the 
domestic market will have just as sensational a result. 

4. The objective of encouraging cotton to move through normal trade channels, 
rather than through Government hands. Whenever cotton is forced through 
Government hands, efficiency is reduced and costs increase. 

5. A sizable reduction in the enormous cost of the present program and a 
clear objective for further reductions in the years ahead. There are signs that 
neither the Congress nor the public will tolerate a continuation of the present 
high cost of the cotton program, On the other hand, there is certainly justi- 
fication for a Government outlay that is geared to a realisic program of self- 
help for the cotton farmer, particularly one that in the beginning represents 
a substantial reduction below current costs. 

6. The exclusion of any form of processing tax on the manufactured product 
It is completely fallacious to assume that any product can be helped by being 
taxed. It is not possible to equalize the competitive disadvantage that would 
be created for cotton products by taxing the whole wide range of materials 
with which cotton competes. Furthermore, the whole American business system 
and the public rebel at the concept of taxing one product for the benefit of another 
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CONCLUSION 


Given a program involving the above fundamentals, the American cotton 
textile industry with all the enthusiasm and determination at its command 
pledges itself to a program of vigorous product improvement, market expansion, 
and increased consumption of cotton. We reemphasize our deep conviction 
that the results will exceed expectations. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me make one point crystal clear, at the outset, 
Mr. Chairman. The cotton textile industry is not seeking “cheap” 
cotton. Contrarily, the industry has enjoyed good earnings when 
cotton prices were at high levels. The industry is interested in com- 
petitively priced cotton. Without it, our cotton products cannot be 
priced competitively. 

As spinners and weavers of cotton, we can lay claim to being cotten’s 
best friend. We like cotton. We like to process cotton in our mills. 
Our linking to the fiber has caused us to invest billions of dollars in 
plants and equipment. Over the years we would like to invest 
billions more. 

We, therefore, cannot be satisfied with a stagnant rate of cotton 
consumption during a period of rapid population increase when prac- 
tically everything else the public uses is enjoying a vast upswing 
in consumption. 

The fundamentals contained in the statement of policy before you, 
and which we feel must be incorpoarted in any long-range cotton 
program, are as follows: 

1. An immediate and significant increase in cotton acreage above 
the 1714 million acres that. was allotted this year, and which likely 
will be allotted in 1958 under present law. 

2. A clear-cut procedure for improving the net income position of 
the cotton farmer. Unless this result is obtained, no cotton program 
can succeed over the years. 

3. A one-price system, with the price realistically geared to competi- 
tive factors, including foreign-grown cottons and other important 
competing materials. 

4. The objective of encouraging cotton to move through normal 
trade channels, rather than through Government hands. 

5. A sizable reduction in the enormous cost of the present program 
and a clear objective for further reductions in the years ahead. 

6. The exclusion of any form of processing tax on the manufac- 
tured product. 

If you gentlemen will foster a program involving the foregoing 
fundamentals, the American cotton textile industry, with all the 
enthusiasm and determination at its command, pledges itself to a pro- 
gram of vigorous product improvement, market expansion, and in- 
creased consumption of cotton. We reemphasize our deep conviction 
that the results will exceed expectations. 

On June 14 I had the privilege of attending a hearing before this 
committee. I was greatly impressed by the attendance of the mem- 
bers of the committee on that date. I realize that it is late in the ses- 
sion of Congress and there seemed to have been a widespread feeling 
that there would be no farm legislation at this session. 

In spite of this fact, at the first hearing of your committee on cotton 
legislation the interest shown by nearly all the members being present 
and their active participation in the discussion encouraged me to be- 
lieve the seriousness of this problem, and the necessity for early and 
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constructive legislation, was fully recognized by your committee. 
I would like to express my appreciation for the full attendance of 
this committee here this morning. 

In spite of the widespread difference of opinion as to what should 
be done, I had the feeling at this first hearing that the various pro- 
posals that were made and the discussion of same indicated a oneness 
of purpose in taking some action that would be beneficial to the cotton 
economy. I hope that our appearance here today will contribute to 
this result, and that we may be able to impress on you the necessity for 
prompt action, looking to a long-range program that will not allow the 
cotton economy to go through another period that will prove as dis- 
astrous to all concerned as the last 5 years proved to be. We believe 
that the present law governing the production and distribution of 
cotton will cause a repetition, which I can describe in no better way 
than as a fiasco. 

We have prepared an elaborate statement, documented by facts and 
official records, which I now offer for the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. A. CANNON OF AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, by any yardstick, cotton textile 
manufacturing represents one of the largest and most basic of American 
industries. 

Although textile plants operate in 39 of the 48 States, most of the units are 
concentrated along the Atlantic seaboard—from Maine to Texas. These activi- 
ties in many of the localities represent the most important single source of 
income. In several States both employment and income exceed tliat of all 
other manufacturing activities combined. 

During the last crop year, our industry consumed 9,200,000 bales of cotton 
and 98 percent of the fiber was American-grown. For this cotton the industry 
paid American farmers $1% billion. It now appears that this year’s consumption 
will be lower by about a half-million bales. Our industry also consumes large 
quantities of man-made fiber. 

Our whole cotton industry from the farmer through the manufacturer faces 
a chaotic situation. Considering all the basic factors that should operate in 
cotton’s favor—which I shall touch upon later—and considering the wonderful 
fiber that we have to begin with, it is almost inconceivable that we could have 
allowed our present situation to develop. It would be discouraging almost to the 
point of hopelessness were it not for the fact that for the first time in many years 
practically everybody connected with any branch of the industry realizes the 
seriousness of the situation and wants something done about it. The fact 
that you gentlemen of the House Committee on Agriculture are holding these 
hearings and taking a very direct interest in the subject is encouraging to all 
of us we want you to know that we are most appreciative. 

In a nutshell, here is a part of the story of where we stand: On the domestic 
front cotton has failed completely to share in the broadly expanding markets 
that are present as a result of population gains and the enormous increase in 
consumer spending. In fact, we haven’t even held our own in the increased 
fiber market. Since World War II, consumption of cotton and manmade fiber 
has increased by the equivalent of 3 million bales. The annual rate of domestic 
consumption of paper, translated to cotton equivalent, amounts to 2% million 
bales; jute, hemp, etc., amounts to 11%4 million bales; and the trend is sharply 
upward in all cases except cotton’s. The trend of cotton consumption actually 
has been downward during this period—from 9.8 million bales in 1946 and 9.5 
million in 1947 to probably 8.7 million during the current crop year which ends 
in July. 

Remember, this has taken place during a period of the most rapid increases 
in population and consumer spending that our country has ever known. Dr. 
Horne of the Cotton Council says that if we had shared in these increases on a 
proportionate basis with other consumer items, cotton consumption today would 
be almost 12 million bales and headed upward at the rate of 400,000 bales 
annually. 
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The story overseas is similar, only worse. The increase in foreign consump- 
tion of fiber has been fantastic—from a 17-million-bale equivalent in 1946 to more 
than 40 million in 1956. But during the period of this enormous increase, exports 
of American cotton have been steadily declining—down to a low of 2.2 million 
bales in the 1955-56 crop year—and that only after selling a million bales at 
competitive prices. Of course, what happened this year after our export price 
was made competitive is another story, and I shall touch on that in a few 
minutes. 

If anybody had told us in 1945 that we would see such an increase in fiber 
consumption around the world and that American cotton would not share in 
any of it we would have thought they were crazy. But what happened? In- 
stead of sharing in the increase, we just set it up for foreign cotton production 
to double and for man-made fiber production to increase 700 percent. So while 
we, the American taxpayers, through direct and indirect means were contribut- 
ing to the development of this enormous increase in fiber consumption, the 
American farmer had to sit here during the same period and watch his surplus 
increase and his income decline. 

And while foreign cotton production was increasing from 13 million bales in 
1946 to 24.8 million bales in 1956, our farmer’s acreage was declining from over 
28 million in 1951 to about 14 million this year. 

What a tragedy it is that American cotton has failed completely to share in 
the greatest buildup in fiber consumption both at home and abroad, probably 
in the history of the world. 

Now, what has been the effect of this almost complete collapse of American 
cotton’s dominant position both at home and abroad? 

We have already mentioned the impact on the farmer in reduced acreage, 
lost markets, and lost income. But that isn’t nearly the whole story. 

The ginner, the warehouseman, the merchant, the cotton exchange broker, the 
cottonseed crusher—all have had their volume reduced and their income sharply 
curtailed during a period when volume in practically every other business has 
been on the increase. 

The merchant, the banker, the smalltown businessman has been seriously 
crippled in thousands of communities where cotton is the mainstay of the 
economy. 

The United States Government has been hit hard from two directions. On the 
one hand it has lost hundreds of millions of dollars in tax revenue that would 
have been generated by the cotton we didn’t produce and didn’t market, either 
domestically or abroad. On the other hand the Government has found itself 
straddled with the enormous cost of the present program—a cost so great that 
the public is beginning to voice its resentment. 

But still the effect of the cotton mess doesn’t stop there. 

The domestic textile manufacturer, bound by factors over which he has no 
control, has been unable to make his product competitive and, consequently, 
has watched his markets whittled away or, in some instances, dried up com- 
pletely. And a market lost isn’t usually regained, except at great expense to 
everyone concerned. The result is that cotton has lost at a double-barrelled 
rate. In the first place, we are losing our share of the total fiber market. On 
the other hand, since 1948 consumer spending has increased 28 percent, but 
spending for textile products has increased only 4 percent. So in addition to 
losing the battle of the fibers, we are also losing the battle to retain our historic 
share of the consumer dollar. 

For the textile industry this has contributed to the fact that not in a single 
business quarter during the past 7 years have profits equaled the average earned 
by all manufacturing industry in this country. In fact, ours have averaged 
only 47 percent of the average generally. This is not good for our industry, 
obviously, but it is no good for cotton either. The reason is that people don’t 
use bales of cotton; they use products made from cotton. Consequently, it 
doesn’t take much study to realize that the econmic strength of the fiber—the 
future of cotton—cannot possibly be any stronger than the industry through 
which it moves to market. In other words, cotton is no more compeitive than 
we are able to make it. 

Gentlemen; this recital of the desperate situation in which our industry 
finds itself could go on and on. But you know the story; otherwise you wouldn’t 
be here taking an interest in the subject. The truth is that we are all in this 
kettle of hot water together—the cotton farmer, the ginner, the manufacturer, 
the other cotton interests, the Government, and the producers of other agri- 
cultural commodities who certainly don’t want to see our acreage taken out of 
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cotton and put in something else. Hither we are going to have the courage to face 
up to the facts of the situation and take some action that we know will strike at 
the heart of the problem, or we are going to watch the continuing drying-up 
process of one of the greatest and most basic industries this Nation has ever 
known. 

Thank goodness, though the situation is desperate, it is not hopeless. Some- 
thing can be done about it, if we are willing to take the necessary steps. Let 
us look briefly at some of the factors operating in our favor provided we are 
willing to make our product competitive: 

We have the greatest fiber the world has ever known. No other fiber has so 
many good qualities. 

We are learning new things about cotton almost every day: new ways to make 
it more attractive, more useful. We know more about our markets and our 
market potentials than ever before. We know a lot about our strong points and 
our weaknesses in hundreds of different markets. 

The whole industry, from the farmer through the manufacturer, is combining 
its efforts to do many things that are necessary to make our product more de- 
sirable to the consumer. We know more about what to do than ever before, 
provided we have the opportunity and the means with which to do it. 

The number of persons who must have our products is growing every day, 
and faster than the increase of the day before. 

At the beginning of World War II, our domestic customers, who make up the 
total United States population, numbered 132 million. Today it is estimated 
we have 170 million, an increase of 38 million. There are 19 million more people 
in the United States than there were when the Korean war started in 1950. That 
is how fast we are provided with readymade customers. Census forecasters 
tell us that by 1965—just 8 years from now—our customers will number an 
estimated 186 to 190 million. These additional 16 to 20 million consumers of 
textile products will be the equivalent of the entire Canadian population. 

Next, and this is most important, the textile industry has proved that it has 
the courage and the vision to move ahead when its finances permit: In 1947 and 
1948, when markets were hungry and profits were in line with other American 
industry, our managements poured their resources into programs of progress 
In those 2 years, almost a billion and a quarter dollars were spent for new and 
improved equipment. In 1949, the rate was only slightly lessened. Machinery 
manufacturers were taxed to capacity. Textile engineers and scientists worked 
night and day. Research facilities were expanded. Interest in textile educa- 
tion was quickened. Millions were contributed to foundations for added sup- 
port of textile schools. The industry was alive with plans for the future. It 
proved beyond doubt that it knows what to do with its resources, given the 
resources to do with. 

These are just some of the factors operating in favor of cotton. But they are 
enough to demonstrate clearly that the potential results are worth fighting for. 
Given a chance to make our products competitive, we as manufacturers can 
help cotton win the fight. That chance is all we are seeking. 
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Statistics on foreign cotton and manmade fibers, 1946 through 1956 


At the end of the 11-year period 1946-56 foreign cotton consumption was up 70 percent and foreign cotton 
production had increased 90 percent. 

For the same period foreign manmade fiber production inereased 562 percent and reached a total 11.8 
million bale equivalent in 1956 from 2.1 millions in 1946, 


Cotton | Manmade fiber production 


! 
Others Total bale 
(million | (million acetate | (million equivalent 
bales) | bales) (million | pounds) (millions) 
| pounds) 


1946_.. 
1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1060... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1965... 
1956 3___. " 


oo ¢ 
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1 For cotton, year beginning Aug. 1. For manmade fibers, calendar year. 
2 Not available. 

3 Preliminary. 

Nore. All bales in 500 pounds gross weight equivalent. 


Source: Cotton—International Cotton Advisory Committee Manmade Fibers—Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 


United States per capita consumption, 1946-56 


United States per capita consumption of cotton in 1956 was down 24 percent since 
1946, while per capita consumption of manmade fiber was up 52 percent. 


[Pounds] 


. -_. | . 
Calendar year ; Cotton | Manmade ( otto Manmade 
| fibers i fibers 


1946 -_ _- 34. . 6 1952-- 
1947. _. 32. 4 od 1953 
1948. . 30. : 1954. - 
1949. ... 25.7 | a 1955 - 
1950. - 30. § k 1956 
1951. ... ‘ 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


United States consumption of cotton and manmade fibers, 1946-56 


United States cotton consumption had not increased in 1956, while manmade fiber consumption was up 
81 percent over the 1946 level. 
Estimates for 1957 indicate an 11-percent decline in annual cotton consumption since 1946. 


! | j 


Cotton Manmade Cotton Manmade 
Calendar year (million fibers (mil- Calendar year | (million fibers (mil- 
bales)! | lion pounds) bales)! | lion pounds) 
| 1 | 


.8 | 928.9 1952 : 9 1, 464. 
9.5 | , 039.3 || 1953_.-- ; ; 9.3 ’ 

ba 221.2 1954 ; 8. i 1, 483. ! 
9 , 036.3 || 1955_- | 9.1 | 1, 851.3 
. 6 , 492. 1 1956 sinless eae ie 9 1, 684. 
, 472.1 1957... hie 78 


1 Running bales, except imported cotton in 500-pound gross weight. 
3 Estimate based on consumption of 7,449,125 bales for 44-week period July 29 to June 1, 1957. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture and U. 8. Bureau of Census. 
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Cotton cost as percent of cloth price 


Raw cotton, averaging 55 percent since 1951, is the most important cost item 
in the total cost of manufacturing gray cotton cloth. 


Year: Percent 
a i i a a i a 52.1 
Ce a a i 59. 2 


TTI chnnsat siesscentas occas spngnicn tts tesanel tp cnrtoeivene sig ititlenip alc einen liste ene ha cadicg aged mipitact ta ich nsi 51. 6 
nie svathidc hice nncsnht iil ent ee pel icnietitiseb ie heim wciemmemaiaieioacmemme 57. 2 
i seat enit pic it eh eee ipebl eesesicin hed eigenen page tain els Site wesemtnlagenth ainorcdanibitatin 56. 1 


I hash ck Ma MMi kk ed ips a ed gre Sines ns ees 54. 6 
aii ilitieiseumadininnlieniiatiiinimnineninperienvianndinntalientatés saa sv ai inp acta tcbiiaared 56. 0 


1 Preliminary for May 1957. 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Wholesale prices 
[1947-49= 100] 


The Wholesale Price Index of textile and apparel products has decreased 5 percent while the index for 
other industrial commodities has increased 25 percent since 1947-49. 





All industrial! Textiles and | All industrial) Textiles and 

commodities apparel commodities apparel 
1950... ; 105. 0 99.2 1956 l 95. 3 
1951_.- 115.9 110.6 || 1957—January 1 95.8 
1952 113. 2 99. 8 February --. 125. 5 95. 7 
1953 114.0 97.3 March l } 95. 4 
1954 114.5 95. 2 April. ___- 125. 4 95.3 
1955. 117.0 95. 3 May 1125.3 95. 4 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United States industrial production 
[1947-49 = 100] 


Production in the textile industry in May 1957 was up 3 percent since 1947-49 compared to a rise of 43 per- 
cent for other industries. 


Total indus- | Textiles and Total indus- | Textiles and 
trial produc- apparel | trial produc- | apparel 
tion | tion 


1950 112 110 1956 143 108 
1951 120 106 1957—January 146 | 104 
1952 124 105 February 146 105 
1953 134 | 107 Mareh 145 | 105 
1954 125 100 A pril 144 | 105 
1955 139 109 May 1 143 1 103 

1 Preliminary. 

Source: Board of Governors. Federal Reserve System 


Profit on sales (percentage )* 


Average textile industry profits are only about one-haif of average profits for all manufacturing 
industries 


Year Texile mill All manu- Year Textile mill All manu- 
products facturing products facturing 
1947. ‘ 8.2 | 6.8 || 1952... 1.9 1.3 
Riise 8.2 | 7.0 || 1953... 22 4.3 
 otoakin 4.1 | 5.8 || 1954... 1.0 | 4.5 
1950. : 5.8 | 7.0 1955. ... | 2.6 | 5.4 
1951.... 3.3 | 4.9 || 1956... : 2.6 | 5.2 


1 After Federal income and excess-profits taxes. 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and Securities and Exchange Commission, 
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New plant and equipment expenditures 


Expenditures for all United States industries are up 46 percent since 1951. For tex- 
tile, expenditures are down 29 percent. 


[In millions of dollars] 


All United | United States All United |United State 
States indus-| textile indus- States indus- | textile indus- 
tries try tries try 








25, 600 See toms tb 28, 700 | 
26, 500 | Mee ORB dh «crea catenee a 35, 081 
28, 300 | B76 TNO? coast tee 1 37, 361 
26, 800 | 331 |} 


| 


1 Estimates for 1957 are based on anticipated capital expenditures reported by business from late January 
to early March 1957. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Mr. Cannon. In the interest of saving time, I will confine my re- 
marks to the result of our present program since the Korean war. 
Any reference to dates earlier than this will be for the purpose of 
helping you understand the present situation. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions and to furnish any references that would be 
helpful to this committee. 

I feel that we sometimes get prejudiced ideas, based on often- 
repeated statements when ex: amined on the basis of hindsight, which 
may have contributed to a great misunderstanding of the basic prob- 
lem. Such statements, while not actually contributing to the errors 
in judgment in the past, at least are not helpful in adopting a new 
program for the future which should contribute greatly to our whole 
economy. 

You will find on the back of this statement five charts, which I will 
be referring to frequently, and which I would like to comment on as I 
first come to them. 

Taking up first the production of cotton (exhibit A). That means 
the production of American cotton was stable for 3 years and then 
declined steadily, and this year on account of the soil bank being added 
to the low acreage allotment, will be possibly between 10 and 11 mil- 
lion bales. I ask you to look at the outside world production of 
cotton, vhich is the middle line. They started in in 1951 and 1952 
at 32.3 million bales, reached 25 million in 1954 and 1955, and the last 
2 years it has been at 24.9, practically 25 million. So while the Ameri- 
can production was going down the outside world production was 
going up. 

There are millions of farmers who either produce the cotton or 
handle same. The history since 1951 is little short of a tragedy, under 
the present farm law. Following the Korean war, we had no cotton 
surplus. We had less than 100,000 bales of cotton in the cotton loan 
in July of 1951, and under the farm law it rose to 13.3 million bales 
in the loan, in January of 1956, and the sales program has reduced 
it as you will notice at the present time to 514 million bales. 

Since that time, we have had a prosperous economy. Our country 
has spent billions to help the economy of our friends throughout the 
world. I do not think it is unreasonable to think that under these 
conditions the producers, ginners, cottonseed crushers, warehousemen, 
cotton shippers, and textile manufacturers should have expected a 
prosperous growing demand for cotton and cotton products. This 
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has not been true. To some of us who have lived close to this prob- 
lem during this period, we think we know the reason why. We wish 
to share this point of view with this committee today. 

In 1951, we harvested cotton from 26.9 million acres in the United 
States. There is the tragic chart, the result of low consumption, low 
exports, products priced out of the competitive price range. 

We started out with over 26 million acres. Last year it was down 
to about 15 million, and this year down to about 14 million acres. 

And, Mr. Chairman, you and I can remember when there were 35 
to 40 million acres of cotton being planted. This cotton came to the 
market place under a supported price program. That year, we pro- 
duced 15.1 million bales of cotton. We exported 514 million bales 
of cotton. We consumed 9.2 million bales of cotton. I will ask you 
to turn to exhibit C; there is the most tragic and useless loss of the 
market that Ican think of. We start in 1951-52 e xporting 514 million, 
and steadily decline in 1955 and 1956, when we exported 2 million. Of 
that, 1 million went out at world prices, and 500 to 600 went out under 
Public Law 480, so we exported for dollars actually about 800,000 
bales. That is how close we have come to throwing our entire export 
market away. 

And the minute we put it in a competitive position we have now sold 
for this year 7.7 million bales of cotton which must be exported by 
August of this year. Over 7,002,000 have already actually been ex- 
ported. For the 4 years following 1951, our acreage was reduced, our 
exports declined, our American ‘consumption did not increase, sur- 
plus cotton piled into the loan and was finally owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by the millions of bales (exhibit E). 

I will ask you to go to D. Gentlemen, on the bottom of that page. 
the bottom chart shows that the American mills from 1951 to date 
have not maintained their consumption of cotton, it has been 9.3 and 
9.5, as low as 8.8, and we project this year 8.7 consumed. 

What was going on in the rest of the world while we were choking 
our exports and our own mills? They used from 43.9 to 28.7 million 
bales last year, and we estimate this year 30.2 million bales—6-million- 
bale increase, while the American mills were not even holding their 
own. 

All under the present farm law. 

By the cotton-crop year 1955-56, our farmers were harvesting the 
crop from 16.9 million acres (exhibit B), our exports were down to 
9.2 pai bales (exhibit C), 1 million bales of this being exported 
at world prices. The minimum acreage allowed under the present 
allotment law had been reached at 1714 million acres. 

For the cotton year ending August 1, 1957, the minimum acreage 
will be reduced to 14 million acres by the soil bank which is a futile 
attempt to correct the tragic results of the present farm law. 

It is my conviction that the farmers of the United States cannot 
produce cotton efficiently in the qualities and grades required for the 
home market and for export on this low acreage. We believe that 
continuation of this type of acreage control can only result in export- 
ing our cotton economy to foreign cotton-producing areas. 

Starting with 1951, the foreign production of cotton was about 
21.3 million bales. 

We refer to bales only in foreign production as I know of no 
reliable statistics on acreage. This foreign production has increased 
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since 1951 to above 25 million bales. While we were holding our 
cotton at above world prices, the foreign producers were taking 
advantage of the requirements of cotton in the world market, while 
we piled the American cotton farmers’ cotton into the warehouse by 
millions of bales, Government controlled, at an estimated storage and 
handling cost of $1 per bale per month to the Government. During 
this same period, the foreign mills consumed cotton at an incre: asingly 
high rate; and we estimate that their consumption this year will be 
more than 30 million bales (exhibit D). 

In spite of the billions of dollars that were granted to foreign 
countries and in spite of our 480 programs, which accounts for ex- 
porting 1,800,000 bales of cotton in the last 3 years for foreign cur- 
rencies, these foreign currencies in turn, to be spent in the foreign 
countries, the result of our price-support program and our acreage 
reduction has built up the foreign production and consumption of 
cotton. During this same period, we were decreasing the American 
production and consumption of cotton at home and abroad at a ter- 
rifie cost to the American taxpayer. 

It seems to me that we are setting the stage for what I would call 
bankruptey (for the lack of a better word) for the American cotton 
farmers, the ginners, the cottonseed crushers, the warehousemen, the 
shippers who handle American cotton, cotton exchanges, and the 
cotton mills. 

All under the present farm law. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute has been reluctant 
to express its views on what we once considered was primarily the 
cotton producers’ problems. The debacle that we find ourselves in at 
the present time prompts us to appear here today in the interest, we 
believe, of every segment of the cotton industry and the American 
taxpayer. 

We do not believe that another year under the present farm law 
can be tolerated without the gravest protest. 

We note an article in the Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., 
which is the heart of the cotton marketing area, that grave uneasiness 
is being expressed by foreign purchasers of cotton and that propa- 
ganda is being aimed at them by producers of foreign cotton, suggest- 
ing that the American export program is temporary, that we are 
again embarking on a reduced production and supported prices, above 
world prices, and that the foreign users of cotton will eventually have 
to depend on the foreign cotton producer and, in this way, try to 
convince the foreign mills that they should continue to get their 
supplies outside of the United States. Unfortunately, under opr 
present laws, there is a strong element of truth in this statement. 
In the fall of 1955, we had piled up over 13 million bales of cotton 
in our Government loans and stocks (exhibit E), our exports were 
declining (exhibit C), and additional cotton was being added to the 
loan. It became quite evident that some drastic steps must be taken 
to Increase exports 

The law that we are now working under provides for the Govern- 
ment to sell cotton at world prices for export from their own stock. 
No cotton is available from any other source. Starting with January 
1956, 1 million bales of cotton were offered and exported at world 
rey This 1 million bales was exported by August 1956. The next 
step was the offering of an unlimited amount of cotton for export at 
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world prices from Government stocks. More than 7,700,000 bales of 
cotton were exported or will be exported out of this program by 
August 1957. The third step was to offer cotton at world prices w hich 
could be possessed from the Government on August 15, 1957, and must 
be exported within 9 months thereafter. Up to date about 3.5 million 
bales have been sold under this program. 

This means that the export program has disposed of 12,200,000 
bales of cotton at world prices, which is about $40 a bale cheaper than 
the price at which the American mills are allowed to purchase the same 
cotton for use in the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that this program had 
cost the Government $535 million when slightly more than 5 million 
bales of this cotton had been sold. I think any reasonable estimate 
would place the loss to the Government in disposing of this cotton at 
about $1 billion for the period between January 1, 1956, and August 
1957. ‘Twenty short months. 

While the Government was disposing of this 12.2 million bales out of 
approximately 13.3 million bales in storage by January 1956, the high 
loan above world prices was attracting additional cotton; and in the 
present marketing year ending August 1957, the Government received 
4.8 million bales of this cotton. Farmers have repossessed approxi- 
mately 943,000 bales of cotton, thus leaving in Government loan today 
3.8 million bales of cotton out of the 1956-57 crop. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will possess what is left of the 3.8 million bales on 
July 30 of this year. This, added to the present carryover of about 1.6 
million bales, will allow the Government to offer for export less than 
51% million bales of cotton for the year ending August 1958. If ad- 
ditional cotton goes into the loan in the fall “of 1957, this could be 
possessed by the Government for export purposes, but historically, this 
has never been done before July 30. 

It can be readily seen that the export program could come to a halt 
for lack of cotton in the hands of the Government and there will 
certainly be a very tight squeeze to get the proper grades and staples 
required for the uses in the various ¢ ountries. 

It, therefore, does not seem unreasonable that our foreign customers 
for raw cotton may be uneasy and subject to propaganda. Production 
which is now in the ground and which will be marketed in the fall of 
1957 will be from a maximum of 14 million acres, the lowest since 
1878 when we had about 50 million people. This could be a small crop, 
inadequate for the American mills and provide only a small addition 
for export. If we continue under the present law, with severely 
limited acreage, and, what appears to be certain, a higher loan price, 
in August 19: 58 we will : again find our cotton, for all practical purposes, 
out of the export market. 

At this point, I would like to emphasize that our reference to the 
historical part of the foreign market, when based on number of bales 
we export, is entirely unrealistic. 

If we use 1951 as a reasonable base period when we exported 514 
million bales of the 24 million bales consumed abroad, we should now 
be thinking in terms of exporting around 7 or 714 million bales of 
the 30 million bales expected to be consumed in foreign lands this 
year. And if we refer back to the exports for the 10 years 1920 to 
1930, we would be exporting at the present time, if we had our per- 
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centage of the market, about 14 million bales. And if we refer back to 
the exports for the period 1930 to 1940, we would be exporting about 
11 million bales. And if we refer only to the year 1951, we would be 
exporting 7 million bales or better. The exact figures, gentlemen, for 
1920 to 1980 is 13,170,000 bales as our proper percentage of the world 
consumption. 

For the 10 years 1930 to 1940, it was 9,300,000, and for the year 1951 
to 1952, it was 7 million. 

In my State, there are areas where substantial quantities of cotton 
were produced, ginned, and marketed at one time, but no longer. Now 
there is not a gin left; no buyers are there; cotton produci ing and 
marketing have disappeared. I believe that at one time we grew 
cotton in 40 to 60 counties in our State. Under the present program, 
I believe cotton production will be reduced soon to 10 counties and 
possibly eliminated entirely unless much greater acreage can be made 
available in the immediate future. 

The textile industry in its many ramifications has often been spoken 
of as the second largest employer in the United States. Many hundreds 
of thousands of people are now and have been dependent upon the 
textile industry for their livelihood. The cotton textile industry is 
one of the most essential industries in the United States in peace- 
time. 

In time of an emergency or war, it is one of the first called upon to 
equip the Armed Forces. Articles made from cotton have been such 
an everyday item in the life of all of us that I sometimes think that 
we do not realize the importance it plays in the production of other 
things we need in this country, and in the defense of our country, and 
in the comfort and efficiency of our men in time of war. 

Our great farming and working forces all over this country depend 
to a oreat extent on cotton clothing so that they may be efficient in 
their work. Our Armed Forces cannot fight in a tropical climate or 
in cold climate without the proper clothing. 

Cotton has played an important part from the Equator to the North 
Pole. We have manufactured wind-resistant fabrics, water-repellent 
fabrics, lightweight fabrics, heavyweight fabrics, clothing, tents, air- 
plane coverings, mosquito netting, and untold numbers of other articles 
for the military canis and efficiently whenever an emergency arose. 

At least some people in high authority in Germ: any are convinced 
that the German army would have been successful in their Russian 
‘~ampaign had their ersatz clothing not failed. 

I mention these things to call to your attention the fact that we 
had on hand a substantial stock of cotton at the beginning of World 
War II and the Korean war which enabled the textile mills to meet 
the emergency to take care of military and civilian needs. However, 
I wish to call your attention to the fact that these two emergencies 
relieved the Government of what might readily have been a great 
financial loss in the cotton that had been stored by the Gov ernment. 
This has led to the statement that the Government had never lost 
money on its cotton operation. The present debacle has made it per- 
fectly clear that it was not the soundness of the program but the 
emergency which saved the Government many millions of dollars 
on these two occasions. Adequate acreage and cotton production are 
our best reserves for future emergency use. 
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The textile mills have been forced to pay for cotton at a supported 
price above the world market. It has put us at a competitive disad- 
vantage and has not allowed us to either consume an increasing amount 
of cotton or make sufficient profit to keep our plants up to the Amer- 
ican standard of modern plants and efficient production. In fact, 
the capacity, based on spinning spindles, has steadily declined during 
the last 30 years. 

In my judgment, our capacity is already below the danger point. 
Right here, for the benefit of this committee, I would like to state 
that there seems to have been a false idea that the textile industry 
was moving from New England to the Southern States. Whether 
this idea carried through to the point that some people thought the 
trouble would be cured when this moving was over, I do not know. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that for more than 30 
years the Southern States have had between 18 and 19 million spindles ; 
and during this same period, the New England mills had deouped 
from approximately 18 million spindles to 2.5 million spindles. In 
other words, our total capacity has gone down by approximately 15.5 
million spindles. It certainly cannot be substantiated that these spin- 
dles moved South, because we were not increasing while this shrink- 
age was taking place in the overall picture. 

I think that inevitably we must look somewhere else for the trouble, 
not to an industry that is shifting from one section to another and 
can be expected to stabilize and expand once the shift is over. 

While the American mills have been required to pay more than 
the world market price for cotton during this 5-year period since 
the Korean war, cheaper cotton produced outside the United States 
at world prices, has been allowed to come into this country in the 
form of cotton textiles under lower and lower tariff rates. 

These cheap goods, particularly from Japan, have caused uneasi- 
ness in the marketplace, greatly curtailed production of fabrics on 
which the foreigners were concentrating, and curtailed consumption 
of American cotton in the United States. This, in spite of the fact 
that we have an absolute embargo on the shipment of raw cotton into 
the United States from the outside world, which is allotted a certain 
number of bales or pounds; and once this is received in the United 
States, no more can come in until the following year. 

Some of the foreign growths are required in this country either on 
account of the length of the staple, the silkiness of the fiber, the harsh- 
ness of the fiber, or for some other special reasen. The foreign cotton 
that competes with the American upland cotton (that is our great 
production), toa great extent is produced in Brazil and Mexico. About 
18,000 bales can be brought in from these two countries each year. At 
times, during the last few years, Japan has shipped in cotton goods 
made out of that type of cotton which competes with American upland 
at the rate of more than 18,000 bales per month. I do not think 
this committee would have responded to the request to increase the 
Brazilian and Mexican quota to 200,000 bales a year from 18,000, and 
yet that is exactly what has happened. 

We appealed to the Department of Agriculture to protect the 
American mills and the American cotton farmers by use of section 22 
of Agricultural Adjustment Act. The Department of Agriculture 
took no steps to protect the American producers. I presume you all 
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know what section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act is. If not, 
I will do my best to explain it to you. 

We have another example which shows that competitive pricing will 
produce increased consumption, requiring greater production. When 
it became apparent that the Egyptian cotton was moving into Russian 
control in big quantities, our Government stockpiled Egyptian cotton 
in this country and took immediate steps to increase the production of 
long-staple cotton in this country so that we would not be dependent 
upon foreign imports. 

Proper seed was selected; Arizona and New Mexico planted the 
cotton, and the loan on same was put at a high price. The quality was 
reasonably satisfactory the first year. A further improvement in seeds 
and methods produced a highly satisfactory fiber, but the support price 
was holding it out of consumption. The Arizona and New Mexico 
producers and the Government agreed on a much lower support price; 
the cotton which had been piled into the Government’s loan program 
was sold to the American mills and consumed. This year, the acreage 
has been doubled and the lower price has been maintained at the 
request of the cotton producers. I believe some special action by the 
Congress or by the Department of Agriculture was necessary to allow 
this lower price to be maintained. 

From the American mills’ viewpoint, we now have a satisfactory 
source of supply for this special type of cotton in the United States, at 
competitive prices. The demand for our goods has increased and the 
consumption of the American staple cotton is an established fact. 

There has been some talk to the effect that there should be a monetary 
limit placed on the amount of Government payments to individual 
producers. There seems to be a feeling that if the Congress deter- 
mines that a transitional payment is the answer to this problem, the 
amount of payment to any one producer might be limited. 

In this connection, I think there seems to be a lot of misinformation 
and fuzzy thinking. It is true that under the high loan program the 
big producers have put into the loan a substantial amount of cotton 
and many of them have repossessed it. These figures run into sizable 
sums. If the American producer’s income is to be protected for the 
part of his — that he grows for American consumption, he will also 
receive a sizable sum, possibly on the number of bales of cotton which 
he is allotted under an increased acreage program. 

I wish to submit to this committee the thought that what we should 
try to do is to produce an increased amount of cotton for American 
consumption and export and see that the farmer is not penalized for 
doing a good job. The measure of any financial aid to any producer 
should be based on his contribution to the overall plan to increase the 
cotton-export market and domestic consumption. 

In this connection, the Government has subsidized the building of 
ships. The question was not the size of the shipbuilder but the 
value of the service rendered. The same should be true of any cotton 
producer. 

One of our leading weekly magazines recently had an editorial 
stressing the size of payments to big cottongrowers. A prominent 
man in the cotton industry inquired if this same big magazine paid a 
higher price for delivery of his magazine through the mail than did 
a small magazine. So far as I know, there has been no answer. I 
think it clearly demonstrates that it is not the size of the farm which 
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peoners the cotton but the service that is rendered in helping to 
uildup an export market for cotton and increase the American con- 
sumption of cotton that counts. 

There should be no limitation, and it will not be needed if our pro- 
gram is sound. Gentlemen, if we have a sound policy for cotton for 
increasing production, export, and home consumption, we should have 
no penalty on any of the producers who participate in the program 
and contribute to the success of it. 

The present cotton program, based on high price supports and de- 
creasing acreage, was intended to benefit the cotton farmer. It has 
had exactly the opposite effect. The predicament that the farmer is 
now in, created by governmental interference with his production and 
pricing, is so serious that the farmer must have protection while we 
are trying to return to a sound cotton policy of increased acreage, 
world prices, and increased American consumption. 

The cotton-marketing machinery over the years had been considered 
a model of efficiency and low-cost distribution for the world commod- 
ity. The governmental interference to the normal flow of cotton into 
the channels of trade has just about wrecked a good part of the mar- 
keting processes. The loans above world prices, the Government’s 
possession and ultimate ownership of the cotton, have made the oper- 
ation of our futures exchanges almost impossible. Cotton, being a 
commodity that is harvested in 3 or 4 months of each year, must have 
a futures market freely traded in sufficient volume to protect the 
handlers from severe loss. 

Another year or two under the program that now exists and the one 
which will be in effect in the fall of 1958, unless changed by this Con- 
gress, may cause severe damage to the future distribution of cotton in 
the United States for American consumption and for export. 

At the hearing this committee held on June 14, the American mills’ 
consumption was estimated to be 9 million bales, exports at 5 million, 
a total of 14 million bales. 

I want to criticize the estimate; it is far too low. 

In presenting the problem of the past 5 years, I made no reference 
to a processing tax. We feel that the most disastrous step ever taken 
in the entire cotton industry, from producers to manufacturers, was 
the imposition of the processing tax in 1933. 

It decreased the demand for cotton by the American mills, it cur- 
tailed the consumption of cotton-textile products by the American 
consumers, and was equivalent to a substantial sales tax. The history 
of a complete failure is so clear to all of us who lived through it that 
we can hardly believe Congress would consider a processing tax, al- 
though it is in one of the bills now before you. 

Any money required for the protection of the cotton producers 
should be from the general fund and not from taxes against any spe- 
cial group. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel my age when I get to talking about something 
that happened in 1933; I lived through it, when that processing tax 
went on. Ten single yarn is a very coarse yarn and was selling for 9 
to 11 cents a pound. The processing tax was equivalent to 40 percent 
sales tax on it, and I am so glad to see a crowd that does understand 
ittoday. I could not get Congress to understand it then. 
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One of the bills presented possibly would be only stopgap legisla- 
tion for a year, continuing the two-price system, increasing the acre- 
age, and lowering the farmer’s support level. In our judgment this 
delays any constructive program for another year and curtails the 
American consumption of cotton as it has in the past under the 
present farm law. 

It is anticipated that increasing acreage and increasing American 
exports and American consumption would contribute to the farmers’ 
overall income to such an extent that the transitional payments might 
be reduced as production increased. 

When I was attending the committee’s June 14 hearing, one of the 
farm-marketing-group witnesses testified, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that if there were no price for cotton, the price of various ar- 
ticles in the stores would not be noticeably reduced. In this state- 
ment, as I recall, he mentioned many items, but the one that I was 
particularly interested in was bedsheets. We produce bedsheets. We 
follow the marketing of bedsheets from the time they leave our plant 
until they are priced to the consumer on the counter. 

If you will go to a department store in Washington today, we think 
you will find one type of bedsheet which sells in big quantities priced 
at probably $2.29 per sheet. If the cost of the cotton which we put 
into this bedsheet is removed, the price of this sheet would be reduced 
on the retail counter to $1.14 per sheet, a savings of $1.15 per sheet. 

On another quality of bedsheet, we think you will find it priced at 
$2.98. Removing the price of cotton, this sheet would sell for $1.60, 
or a $1.38 savings per sheet. At these reduced prices, the distributors 
would maintain their full percentage of markup. The same thing 
would be true of every article mentioned in the testimony, but by 
varying degrees of percentage. 

It is also interesting to note that certain textile items have a great 
promotional value. Bedsheets is one of them. Almost any distribu- 
tor of what we term “soft goods” can be assured of increased traffic 
in his store if he puts an attractive value on bedsheets and advertises: 
same. Attractively priced, the consumption of cotton in various 
types of cotton textiles can be greatly increased. 

We believe that the cotton acreage should be designed to produce 
in the fall of 1958 from 16 to 18 million bales and a proper pricing 
policy would not allow this cotton to go into storage. 

In summary, gentlemen, we request a farm program for the cotton- 
crop-marketing year of the fall of 1958 that will accomplish the de- 
sired results, which we think are increased production, increased 
American consumption, increased exports, protection of the farmers’ 
income. 

We believe the following items must be included in a new farm law: 
Cotton acreage, minimum 21 to 22 million acres; cotton marketed at 
one price for export and domestic use; export market estimated at 2 
percent of foreign consumption, rather than on a specific number 
of bales or the historical basis. 
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The Cuarrman. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Cannon. 
I am sure that members of the committee will have some questions. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. I happened to be here when they put on the excess 
tax, and I think I felt at that time that there might be some disas- 
trous results from that program. Of course that was done by Congress. 

I noticed in your statement you mentioned the Government. May- 
be you considered Congress part of the Government. I know that 
those things come out of this committee which sets the policy for the 
Government. 

I have enjoyed your discussion. You have made a very splendid 
statement; you apparently are not for the bills as presently before 
this committee—or has your group decided on a bill that they want 
to support ? 

Mr. Cannon. We wish to support any bill that has the elements 
of help to the industry that we think are outlined in our statement. 
Today we think the Jones, Abernethy, Gathings bills come nearer ac- 
complishing that result. 

The Cuarrman. You have not written any bill yourself? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir 

The Carman. To present to the committee ? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. I gather from your statement that you are op- 
posed to most of the bills that are presently being considered by the 
committee ? 

Mr. Cannon. There are so many of them, I do not pretend to be 
able to give you an answer to all of them, but I think the Jones, 
Abernethy, Gathings bills have the elements that we are talking 
about. 

The Cuarrman. You would prefer the Jones or the Gathings bill 
in preference to any other measure ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir, that I know of. 

The CuHatrman. How far would you go on that; would you make 
it unlimited production on cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir; we suggested 21 million to 22 million acres 
for the year 1958. 

The CuHarrman. You would still desire to maintain the quotas over 
the acreage planted to cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. I think it is necessary under the present conditions, 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Is that due to the improved seed and methods for 
raising cotton, as compared with 30 years ago? 

Mr. Cannon. I do not believe I understand your question. 

Mr. Anpresen. About 30 years ago, as I understand, you had 
around 30 million to 35 million acres? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. The estimate that I have given there on the 21 
million to 22 million acres, based on the recent production, would be 
expected to produce between 16 million bales or more. Back in the 
old days, the production was not much more than one-half per acre 
what it is today. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Probably the production per acre has doubled dur- 
ing the last 10 years or more? 

Mr. Cannon. I do not have the dates, sir, but it has increased stead- 
ily each year. 

Mr. Anpresen. And therefore, we need less acreage ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. But you are opposed to controls over cotton? You 
are opposed to the support price for cotton? Correct me if I am 
wrong ? 

Mr. Cannon. You are correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you want a support price for cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. I do not think the cotton farmer with the mess we 
have gotten him into can be thrown to the wolves at this time. 

The Cuamman. You spoke of the industry, you meant the entire 
cotton industry ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I was trying to be constructive—from the planter 
to the cotton grower, to the textile plant. 

The Cnarran. All of the way through? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseN. What is your worst problem—competitive imports 
and synthetics—or is it your inability to buy cotton at lower prices? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, sir, I think I would have to ask whether the 
chicken or the egg came first i in that question. Our cotton is not com- 
petitive, our goods are, therefore, not competitive. We are losing 
production to foreign imports of cotton. We are losing production 
to other fibers that are priced cheaper. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Other textiles come into this country at a lower 
price level ? 

Mr. Cannon. That is part of our loss, and certainly a very distinct 
hindrance to our pricing policy. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. Are these imports coming in at a lower price due 
to labor costs or what are the principal reasons ? 

Mr. Cannon. Labor costs. 

Mr. Anpresen. All you want to do is to have yourself put on a 
competitive basis with the rest of the world ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I do not think that could be interpreted just as we 
feel. We want to buy our raw commodity at a competitive price. 
We do not anticipate that with the American wage level that our 
finished price would be competitive with the foreign mill’s finished 
price. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That would be ideal if you could compete on that 
basis. 

Mr. Cannon. It would, indeed. I am trying to give you a con- 
structive program, not one taken out of the clouds. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have had the farm problem on cotton for a 
good many years. And now the entire cotton industry is running 
into difficulty. Some claim that it is an emergency that exists for 
the cotton industry in this country. You would call it an emergency ? 

Mr. Cannon. I consider that the development in the last 5 years 
is nothing short of a debacle, and a fiasco 

Mr. Anpresen. Would you say that is an emergency—that we 
should deal promptly in this matter ? 

Mr. Cannon. Ves, sir. I looked up to see what a “debacle” and 
“fiasco” was; I was looking for the strongest words I could get to 
attract attention to it. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think they are very good. 

Mr. Cannon. The first is “sudden breakdown, collapse,” and the 
other says, “a ridiculous failure.” 

Mr. Anpresen. In view of the fact that you think this is an emer- 
gency, we have emergencies in other commodities in this country. 
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Do you think that they should be dealt with as a matter of emergency, 
and given consideration by Congress, or just deal with the cotton 
problem ? 

Mr. Cannon. I know something about the cotton problem. I came 
here to try to give you some constructive information about it. I 
know nothing about other commodities’ problems. And I am sure 
that you all do have to deal with them, but I think any statement 
that I would make would be from gross ignorance, and might be as 
bad for them as this is for us. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Do you think that these other commodities where 
they do have emergency problems that they should be dealt with on 
a par with cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. I did not understand. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Do you think that in these other commodities which 
you are not familiar with, where we have emergencies they should 
receive the same kind of treatment as the problem posed by you for 
cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. Sir, I would have no opinion as to whether our pro- 
gram would fit to any other commodity or not. I think that is one 
of the terrible mistakes that has been made, trying to write a defini- 
tion that would fit various commodities that have such a vastly differ- 
ent background. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have been dealing with cotton here for most of 
the time for the past 20, 30 years, and we haven’t solved the problem 
yet. But we have other problems. 

We do not happen to raise cotton in Northern States. We still 
have production problems, we have price problems, and I just won- 
dered if you as a businessman—— 

Mr. Cannon. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. As one of the big textile manufacturers in the 
world 

Mr. Cannon. I thank you. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Give consideration to these other commodities. 

Mr. Cannon. I would like to be helpful on that. I can clearly 
show you that we are simply exporting our cotton farmer’s acreage, 
and I speak for our whole cotton economy, our textile business. 

And somebody says don’t use the word “export,” use the word 
“abandon.” You can abandon something and go back and pick it up. 
When you export something you have got to go to a foreign country 
and get it. That is what we are doing to the cotton economy in this 
country. When I say “cotton economy” I mean from the man that 
plants it to the textile mill. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am glad to hear you admit you know nothing 
about the other products in this country. 

Mr. Cannon. I am at least an honest man. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have people who come from all parts of the 
United States, who know all of the answers, but we cannot get them 
to agree. 

Mr. Jounson. What Mr. Andresen is trying to get at I believe is 
that you are not opposed to doing anything for other parts of the 
country, as well as cotton ? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. 
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Mr. Anpresen. I am glad to hear you say that, but I wanted to 
let you down easy, because you said you didn’t know anything about 
the other problems. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Andresen, I came here to try to be helpful; I am 
not here to try to tear down anything. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I asked whether problems of the other commodi- 
ties should receive the same consideration as now we are being asked 
to give to cotton? 

Mr. Cannon. I misunderstood the question. I thought you were 
asking if this program would fit other commodities. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You have made a contribution to the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will move to our 
section maybe we can tell him what to do. 

The Cuamman. How much cotton do you process annually ap- 
proximately ? 2 

Mr. Cannon. Three or four hundred thousand bales, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. About the importance of keeping the cotton ex- 
change in operation, do you feel that it is important for the New 
York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges to continue in operation ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As I touched on in my state- 
ment, your cotton is ginned and comes to market in a few months in 
the fall of the year. It has to be sold, warehoused and delivered 
throughout the year. I do not know of any way that would compare 
to the futures exchange as an insurance against loss in the handling 
process. 

The Cuarrman. It is more important for the little operator than 
it is for the big operator? 

Mr. Cannon. It is absolutely essential. If you are going to buy 
your cotton in the fall of the year, when your grades and staples and 
other desirable qualities are there, and you have no way to protect 
that, you could take a very severe loss on it. It is important to every- 
body. 

The Cuatrman. To keep the program going as it is now. 

Mr. Cannon. I think so. I think it is in serious trouble now. 
And I think a delay of another year, taking steps to get this cotton 
back into channeled trade will practically do aw: ay with it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andersen has asked you something about the 
particular bills. We have numerous bills here. If I understand your 
position, you are in favor of some compensatory payments to be made 
to farmers, so as to take care of the farm income and at the same time 
enable cotton to be in a more favorable position in world markets. 

Mr. Cannon. Sometimes a word gets a bad name, and I feel like 
maybe “compensatory payments” has gotten that. I spoke of is as 
“transitional payments.” It is the Government taking care of the 
farmer ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Cannon, I want to go a little bit into these par- 
ticular bills. I think the second point you enunciated on page 2 is 
one with which we are all tremendously concerned. I want to say that 
I am interested to see that the farmer gets a fair return. I agree with 
the rest of what you said. But I think that no program is going to be 
a success unless we include that No. 2 point. 

The last one at the end of your statement, where you discussed that, 
how far do you think we should go in trying to secure a fair income 
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for the farmer? As I see it, that is the big difference between some 
of these bills. How far should we go? 

Mr. Cannon. Are you speaking of the price ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, of the transitional payment. 

Mr. Cannon. Transitional payment. I intentionally mentioned 
no figure, because I think that is going to be dependent upon the 
number of acres he gets. I think it will depend upon the amount of 
cotton that we are going to consume in this country, and many other 
factors. 

We feel that you gentlemen and the farm people are much more 
able to decide that than we are. We are for the principle, whatever 
it takes to keep our cotton economy healthy in this country, we 
should bear the cost. 

Mr. Poser. I think that under the program advocated we would 
pay about 80 percent of parity. That would be the return to the 
farmer on the whole crop. Is that not what you figure ‘ 

Mr. Cannon. I have heard those figures mentioned. 

Mr. Poaage. It seems to me that is probably too low to maintain the 
standard of living anywhere near comparable even to other groups? 

Mr. Cannon. I would just like to observe that if the American 
mills increased to 11 million, as I anticipate, the farmer will get a 
bigger percentage of his payment on the domestic allotment, and 
therefore increase the percentage. 

Mr. Poagce. I think there is no question that would be fine. He 
might live on an 80 percent support, if he had enough cotton. I do 
not know whether he can or not. 

What abouf your feeling about the processing tax? You did not 
refer to that specifically. The author of that bill would deny that 
very vigorously—has denied it, at least if you are referring to the bill 
I think you are referring to. He announced that the purpose of his 
bill was to avoid any tax. It didn’t cost the Government anything. 

Mr. Cannon. It wound up with the consumer of the cotton paying 
an increased price. 

Mr. Poager. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. That is what we call a processing tax. 

Mr. Poace. It wound up, too, that you as a spinner would have to 
buy a lot of certificates. 

Mr. Cannon. I believe that was the detail of it, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Youspin some rayon, do you not ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you have to buy a certificate for all of that rayon 
that you spin under that bill ? 7 

Mr. Cannon. That would not involve my buying cotton. 

Mr. Poage. You would buy for both ? 

Mr. Cannon. Which would be totally impractical. We have fabrics 
now being made from aluminum and giass and paper, and dacron and 
nylon and rayon and just innumerable things. 

Mr. Poacr. Then I think that you agree that if we are going to do 
these two things, both of us, I think, can agree on this, that is, we must 
make the price of cotton competitive in the world market, and that 
we must maintain farm income at a reasonably high level. If it is 
to do those two things, it has to be done by a payment from the Gov- 
ernment, whether we call it “transitional,” “compensatory,” or any 
other kind of payment. 
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Mr. Cannon. In the predicament we are in today it is inevitable. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to ask you one question about the subject matter 
Mr. Andresen suggested. If you were the representative of any farm- 
ing area in the United States, would you not feel that it was your 
obligation to try to represent the needs and the producers of your 
area and of your second largest cash crop ? 

Mr. Cannon. Not being in public life I would rather approach it 
from the other side. If Mr. Andresen was my Congressman I would 
certainly expect him to listen to what I had to say, and help with it. 

Mr. Poace. Would you not expect your Congressman to take a hand 
in the formation of any legislation that involved the second largest 
crop in the district that you represented ? 

Mr. Cannon. I would certainly hope that he would. 

Mr. Poacee. I wish to call attention to the fact that in my district 
corn is the second largest cash crop. 

The CuarrmMan. You are interested in corn ? 

Mr. Poaae. I am interested in corn. I am very much interested in 
it. But my people haven’t had much to say about it for a good many 
years, because they were told that they were not in the commercial 
corn area. And consequently they didn’t have a word to say about 
legislation involving their second most important farm problem ? 

Mr. Awnpresen. Are you talking to me or to the witness? 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. Betcner. I was just wondering if he is interested in his second 
most important crop, if he does not prejudice his interest in his most 
important crop ? 

Mr. Poace. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Betcuer. Your activity in corn hurts your solving the cotton 
problem, does it not? 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly, my activity in behalf of corn in the non- 
commercial corn area has in no wise changed the needs of cotton 
growers. I would not want to assume and I will not assume that 
any member of this committee would be so little as to allow his dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best way to solve the corn problem to 
influence him to vote against the best interests of cotton farmers. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Cannon, I want to say first of all that I think that you 
have made a very fine statement, and really and truly it should help 
our committee. 

What I know about cotton I have learned from two sources: First. 
what I have read and studied in books, and second, all of the rest of 
it I have learned from the gentlemen on my right. And at no time 
in the last 14 years have I opposed any program they have proposed. 
I am sorry to hear that I have gone along with a program that has, 
as you say, the program has done, on page 17 of your statement; such 
damage to the cotton growers. If that is true, I certainly have been 
misled. 

You are talking about the cotton farmer? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Hix. The situation he is in now? Iam taking your word for 
it. I have a notion to believe that is true, but governmental inter- 
ference with his production in pricing is so serious that the farmer 
must have protection while we are trying to return to a sound cotton 
policy of increased acreage, and increased American consumption. 
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We western folks think of that because I am talking personally; 
will you answer a question for me? The gentlemen to my right are all 
my friends—cannot keep me from being their friend, I do not care 
what they say about corn, or sugar beets. I read part of it, got my 
information out of the books, and all of the rest I have learned from 
the gentlemen on the right. 

If this is true what you say, personally I must say to you Con- 
gressmen on the right of the Chairman, “You surely ran us into a 
bad situation.” 

Mr. Jones. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Hitz. I will. Iam very serious about what I said. 

Mr. Jones. I want to make one comment. That recalls an inci- 
dent that happened in my county; we all know that penicillin is a 
great drug, and we have used it to save many lives. And yet a few 
months ago a doctor administered penicillin to a patient in my county 
and it killed the patient in about an hour. The doctor thought he 
was doing the right thing. I think at the time we enacted this cotton 
legislation we thought we were doing the right thing, but just like 
that dose of penicillin, it did not do the job, and put him in a pretty 
bad shape. 

Mr. Hi. No one has a better appreciation for the serious propo- 
sition that faces the cotton producer than the gentleman speaking, 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I know, and we appreciate your interest and I know all 
of my people do. 

Mr. Hirx. I think we have to forget our prejudices and not only in 
cotton but we have to forget them in corn and we have to help the 
American producer and we have to see this whole picture, not only 
from our own standpoint, the standpoint of the United States, but that 
of the world. You do not produce any cotton yourself? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. You just process it ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. You are a strict processor; you are a processor, purely 
and simply ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitx. I am not trying to find fault with anyone. What I 
would like to know from you, and I do not believe it can be done, you 
say in this instance, one price. How in the world are you going to 
convince me? You say cotton marketed at one price, for ex port and 
domestic use; let me ask you this. Have you ever thought of putting 
money in Mexico, in cotton land and developing cotton areas in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Cannon. We could not bring it into the United States if we 
did, sir. There is an embargo on it coming here; we are not cotton 
producers. 

Mr. Hirt. You do not have any money in any of that cotton that is 
down there. Have you ever looked over the figures of the increase in 
the cotton production in Mexico in the last few years 

Mr. Cannon. I can relate an instance that was told a year or so 
ago when we started our export program. A banker came up from 
Mexico to Memphis, and he said that the President had called in his 
advisers—and he was one of them—and said, “What in the world 
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are we going to do?” While we—the United States—held the um- 
brella we had a grand time, but they were out in the rain then. This 
fellow advised him to declare war on the United States, and the Presi- 
dent was not going to do it—he might win the war and he would be 
broke. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Hutu. Can we ever work out a program, do you think we could, 
whereby we could have one price for our foreign cotton and at the 
same time a price for our domestic cotton in disposing of it to the 
processor ? 

Mr. Cannon. Sir; I cannot answer that entirely; but I do think 
that he would be much better off with the increased acreage and al- 
lowed to have an efficient production than he is under the present pro- 
gram with decreasing acreage. 

Mr. Hitz. What would be the difference in going broke, whether 
the cotton farmer reduced his acreage, to try to make a living on the 
farm, or whether he goes broke trying to meet the world prices? 
What is the difference? It has exactly the same effect. I am just 
talking; I don’t know anything about cotton, I am looking at the 
whole economic situation. What is different in that income and 
the effect on farming and producing, whether he goes broke one way 
or whether he goes broke the other way? He is in the same condition 
if he follows your program as if he follows these programs that we 
have been trying. 

Mr. Cannon. When Mr. Wallace started to plow up our cotton, 
when the Brazilians started to burn and throw their coffee into the 
ocean in Brazil, what was the result? Colombia is now raising cot- 
ton. Brazil is now raising cotton, and the American taxpayer is 
paying for it all. 

Mr. Hitzu. We are doing that very thing right here. We quit grow- 
ing wheat. Why, we compete with Mr. Andresen’s farmers who grow 
corn, because we put in hundreds and hundreds of acres of grain 
sorghum ; what do you think about that? 

Mr. Cannon. The same thing. If I can help you on cotton, I am 
willing and ready—I cannot discuss wheat and sorghum with you 
because I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Hix. One more question. We are in real trouble, this com- 
mittee. Why? Because we do not legislate for cotton. We do our 
best for cotton. We do not legislate for sugar beets. We do our best 
for sugar beets. We have to legislate for the United States of Amer- 
ica, and there are 100 consumers where there are 10 to 20 farmers, 
10 out of 100. I am asking you now—we have a real job—how are 
we going to work this out, this type of proposition that you pro- 
pose here on the cotton, and still keep faith when we talk to the folks 
that we represent ? 

Mr. Cannon. Frankly, I would like to be able to help you, sir; but 
not knowing about wheat, you are not going to make wheat or any- 
thing else better by ruining cotton. 

Mr. Huw. That is right. You will not really help any type of 
agriculture by ruining another commodity. 

Mr. Gatrnines. I am most appreciative of your very fine state- 
ment. You have given us some facts that have never been presented 
to this committee, so far as I know, in the past few years, with respect 
to the subject of cotton. You have emphasized that cotton is needed, 
both at home and abroad. . 
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You have indicated in your statement that probably 11 million 
bales of cotton reach the consumers in this country and 7 million bales 
in the foreign countries. To us that is most enlightening, as repre- 
sentatives of the cotton-producing area. I would like to ask you this. 
I know that cotton is easy to launder and hard to wear out. How 
much man-made fabrics do you use # 

Mr. Cannon. Comparatively little, sir. I cannot give you the exact 
poundage; it would not run into 25,000 bales out of our total, much 
less than that, I believe. 

Mr. Hix. I assume you are the cotton farmer’s best customer. 

Mr. Cannon. We claim we are his best friend. 

Mr. Hinz. I want to thank you for appearing here today. I would 
like also to express my views which are in line with your own. The 
matter you gave us here this morning is helpful, when you emphasized 
the point that to deliver the Saturday Evening Post for the same 
amount of money as it cost to deliver Time magazine, that is a good 
illustration of the matter of limitation. 

I think we continue to bring this subject of limitation up, and that 
if we have so much to pass out, why not pass it out to the smallest 
farm, they need it more—that is not the one at all, or by putting 
the cotton in the loan program. It is the matter of our marketing 
the product. 

Mr. Cannon, I also am most grateful to you for bringing in the 
oint that the general fund should be used to make these payments. 

ou have said that the processing tax should not be. Do you feel 
you would like to comment more about the matter of these payments? 
Do you think it would be all right if there was legislation along the 
line that has been suggested here in some of these bills, would it be a 
sarang, in comparison with the cost of the other program ? 

. Cannon. I think it would be a very substantial saving. 

Mr Hix. You mentioned the $2.29 shirt that should be sold for 
$1.14, that is enlightening to me. I wonder if you, as a processor, 
would get your cotton at 25 percent less, it would cause the consuming 
public to take advantage of that ? 

Mr. Cannon. Unquestionably. 

Mr, Hut. But this $2.29 down to $1.14, that is about half of the 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. The cost of cotton in a very popular gray goods, that 
we have been able to make comparison on, runs 52 to 54 percent of 
the sales price of the gray goods used in many many different articles, 

Mr. Hit. So cotton could sell for less? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, much less. And I was glad that the gentleman 
brought up bed sheets because I could give you some statements that 
I could back that up with. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Hacen. There are grades of cotton that are supported at the 
minimum level for which there is v irtually no market. Are you using 
any of that? 

Mr. Cannon. No. 

Mr. Hacen. What would you suggest on that ? 

Mr. Cannon. That is what we speak of as fire sale cotton. There is 
a use for it. But competition that has come in from some very cheap 
fibers has made it increasingly difficult from a spinning standpoint 


to market that cotton satisfactorily. You may recall the first million 
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bales offered for export in January 1956 was supposed to represent 
the short end of the stock of cotton at that time; there is a market for 
it. It is becoming increasingly less attractive. 

Mr. Hagen. What is the approximate price per pound that you 
would have to sell in the market # 

Mr. Cannon. I would have to go out and find some bagging or 
some other low-grade product to use it in, before I could even give 
you an estimate. 

Mr. Hacen. Your statement is a very excellent one. American 
cottongrowers have to become competitive with foreign cottongrow- 
ers. Isn’t it a fact there are areas which can never hope to be efficient 
in competition. with any other area regardless of any difference in 
price? They will have to go out of production if we are going to have 
it that way. 

Mr. Cannon, in the start of your statement you said cotton farm- 
ers have become competitive. The cotton eae: has become com- 
petitive, the product must become competitive. I do not mean to 
haggle over words. Certainly we have grown cotton in recent years 
that would have been abandoned for other reasons. The mechanical 
cultivation and the mechanical picking of cotton will gradually move 
the cotton to the areas where the mechanical work can be done to 
advantage and at a saving. Those are the adjustments that take 
place in any business or any far m, and is going on. 

You mean that land that can only grow a “quarter of a bale of cot- 
ton an acre in order to make that land competitive, that farmer 
competitive, you are going to have to peg the price to give him a 
payment. That would be unheard of, that nobody could support. 

Mr. Cannon. I do not advocate and I do not believe anybody else 
does, that we take the most inefficient man and try to build the cotton 
economy on him. We have an efficient production of cotton and a 
widespread production of cotton, and in fact are pricing the whole 
thing. That inefficient man of his own weight will go out ‘of business. 
There is nothing else we can do with him. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Cannon. 

Without objection I would like to include a telegram from Mr. 
Bateman and a statement from the board of directors of the Northern 
Textile Association. 

(The statement and telegram are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


The Northern Textile Association urges elimination of the present costly 
and discriminatory Government system of pricing cotton, which penalizes Ameri- 
can mills by forcing them to pay a price for cotton substantially in excess of the 
world price at which American-grown cotton is sold to foreign mills and reduces 
the market for cotton. 

American mills are the largest and most stable customers of American cotton- 
growers. Over 98 percent of the cotton we use is grown on United States soil. 
The mills are a vital link in the chain of processes which brings cotton to its 
customers. The prosperity of the textile industry is essential to farmers, inter- 
mediate processors, and fabricators of cotton. Together we number many mil- 
lions and constitute a significant part of the Nation’s economy. 

Government cotton policy has resulted in a declining market for American 
cotton and cotton textiles, and current trends indicate further losses unless 
interferences with competitive pricing and marketing of cotton cease. 

The present direct cost of Government cotton programs is estimated at over 
$800 million for the current year. Of this, the export program costs about 
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$350 million. In addition, American mills are forced to contribute a minimum 
of $310 million more for the cotton they use than if purchased at world prices. 
This constitutes a tremendous handicap to an industry which must compete not 
only with foreign fabrics but with many substitute products. Government policy 
holds the price of cotton high for domestic mills with one hand, and with the 
other disposes of American cotton to our foreign competitors at lower prices. 

This system militates against mills, employees, farmers, investors, and all 
who are dependent upon the welfare of the cotton, cotton textile, apparel, and 
related industries. 

The ultimate prosperity of the cotton farmer, textile worker, and investor 
depends upon a growing market for cotton textiles. A market made artificially 
noncompetitive, hampered, and restricted by Government manipulation and 
control, ceases to grow. 

Existing legislation should be changed to— 

(1) Permit the farmer to sell his cotton at a competitive price at home 
and abroad, to enlarge his market, his production, and his income. 

(2) Permit American mills to buy American cotton at world prices with- 
out hidden processing taxes or similar devices, and thereby improve their 
competitive position. ‘ 

(3) Permit cotton to move freely through the channels of trade without 
Government manipulation. 

(4) Reduce the excessive costs of the present program, eliminate the two- 
price system, and free the industry from carrying the heavy burden of an 
unsuccessful cotton program. 

We recognize the problems of readjustment which beset cotton farmers and 
urge a program of direct marketing equalization payments designed to alleviate 
hardship consistent with a long-run solution of the problem. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 25, 1957. 
House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

During hearing before House Agriculture Committee on legislation proposed 
by American Cotton Producer Associates, the National Cottonseed Products 
Association has been quoted as supporting the objectives of the American Cotton 
Producer Associates. For the record, the position of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association was determined at its convention assembled in Washington, 
May 20, 1957, by the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That this association is firmly convinced that the policy of price 
support and acreage control is causing serious injury to all branches of the 
cotton industry, and to the economic life of communities throughout the Cotton- 
belt, and that we are greatly encouraged by and heartily commend the recent 
action of producer leaders who are seeking to develop a realistic program that 
would make cotton competitive in both domestic and foreign markets.” 

Dupuy BATEMAN, Jr., 
President, National Cottonseed Products Association. 


Mr. McIntire. I would like to introduce Mr. Denis Blais of the 
Textile Workers Union of America. 
The CuHatrman. You may proceed. We are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF DENIS BLAIS, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, LEWISTON-AUGUSTA 
(MAINE) AREA 


Mr. Buais. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of presenting our views to your committee on 
the bills proposed by Representatives Hale, Coffin and McIntire of 

i 


Maine, and by the chairman of the committee, Congressman Cooley 
of North Carolina. It is our conviction that such will assist the 
cotton textile industry and the millions of people whose livelihood 
depends on the preservation of that industry. 
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I feel that ihe enactment of this legislation is a must if we are to 
put a halt to the rapid and continuing shrinkage in employment 
which has resulted in the loss of over 300,000 textile jobs in the last 6 
years. I don’t want to leave the impression with this committee 
that the enactment of this legislation will serve as a cure-all for the 
ills of our industry. 

This program is a minimum and, as you will note, the bills provide 
for specific action for a 5-year period. It is our hope that during 
this period, the Congress working with industry, labor and the 
administration, will be able to develop the type of program which will 
assure a long-term security for the industry and the people it employs. 

We feel that the employees in the textile industry are entitled to a 
measure of economic security in this period of so-called prosperity. 

I am aware of the fact that the Department of Agriculture has on 
several occasions expressed opposition to the proposals embodied in 
these bills. One of the reasons for their opposition is based on the 
fact that the enactment of this type of legislation might serve to under- 
mine our international-relations program. I want the members of 
this committee to understand that we as textile workers are just as 
interested in sound international relations and world peace as any 
group in this country. 

We know only too well the many sacrifices made by our members as 
a result of past wars. We don’t think it is necessary, however, to 
have wholesale liquidation of American jobs in order to preserve peace. 
It is our feeling that the cost of various programs which are necessary 
to bring about better international understanding should be shared by 
all Americans, all segments of our economy. 

Neither do we quarrel with the basic principle that the overall 
problems of American industry should be solved by the people in the 
various industries. We feel, however, that in this situation, since a 
substantial part of the problem has come about as the direct result of 
various governmental policies, we have a right to expect that same 
Government to assist the industry and its employees in bringing about 
at least a partial solution to the crisis in which we are gripped. 

Some of you gentlemen may be acquainted with the human suffering 
which results from the liquidation of a textile mill. Textile mills for 
the most part are located in so-called one-industry towns and the loss 
of textile employment often means not only the loss of jobs for the 
people who were formerly employed in the mills, but a complete dis- 
integration of the economy and the community in which the mill is 
located. 

Since most of the existing cotton mills have been in business for 
many years (Bates in Lewiston, Maine, as an example, having been 
in existence for 107 years), the typical textile worker is usually con- 
siderably older than these people who work in most of our newer and 
expanding industries. Consequently, these displaced people find it 
almost impossible to secure new employment. Even for those who 
are young in years, there are seldom opportunities for new employ- 
ment in the immediate vicinity. 

Perhaps some of you may have the impression that the solution of 
this problem might be found if employees were willing to work at 
lower wages. In that connection, I must point out to you that textile 
workers are among the lowest paid in American industry and, while 
as a Nation, it might be true that wages have kept pace and in many 
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instances surpassed the rise in living costs, that is not the case for 
textile workers. Textile workers in Maine are currently working at 
the same level of wages which prevailed in 1951 and since living costs 
have increased sharply since then, the net result has been a substantial 
reduction in living standards. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. Is there any other gen- 
tleman who wants to make a statement ? 

Mr. McIntire. The other is Mr. Schoonjans, in Congressman Hale’s 
district, and he advises me that his statement is short. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a copy of the statement with you? 
You can file that with the clerk if you desire to do so. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. I would like to read it, if I may. 

The Cuairman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL SCHOONJANS, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
FOR THE BIDDEFORD-SACO (MAINE) AREA 


Mr. Scuoonsans. I appear before this committee in behalf of the 
textile workers of the Biddeford-Saco area in the State of Maine, 
whom I am privileged to represent. The textile industry finds itself 
in a chaotic and critical condition. We believe that the enactment 
of the following bills is essential to the welfare of our industry: 
H. R. 7032, H. R. 7054, H. R. 7446, and H. R. 8155. 

We have been told by Mr. Lester Martin, president of the Bates 
Manufacturing Co., that if legislation of this type was adopted by 
the present session of Congress, the York mill, employing 1,400 work- 
ers, would live. Our interest in this legislation arises from our need 
to protect our jobs and our livelihood. 

Tlowever, the Bates Manufacturing Co. is now liquidating the York 
mill which will put 1,400 people out of work. This is almost a death 
sentence for many families because there are practically no alternative 
employment opportunities in the Biddeford-Saco area. 

We support these several bills by Congressmen Cooley, Hale, Mc- 
Intire, and Coffin because there are other employers in the area who 
would benefit by having this type of legislation adopted, namely, the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. employing 2,200 people 2nd the Saco- 
Lowell shops, builders of textile machinery, now employing approxi- 
mately 2,500 workers. 

The Saco-Lowell shops located in Biddeford and Saco is a textile 
machinery manufacturing firm. Because of lack of confidence in the 
entire textile industry they are presently laying off many of their 
highly skilled workers. 

It is our firm belief that unless the cotton-textile industry in the 
United States is given some security by action of the Congress of the 
United States so that it would be in a position to order new textile 
machinery there will be many more unemployed textile machinery 
workers in the Biddeford-Saco area. The Saco-Lowell shops is the 
leading manufacturer of cotton-textile machinery in the United States 
and depend upon orders from the cotton manufacturers. 

In the city of Biddeford, the population last year dropped from 
19,365 souls to less than 18,103; a drop of 1,262—the percentage of 
unemployed in the area has reached the figure of well over 12 percent— 
not a very bright prospect. 
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We, as an organization, have pleaded with the administration for 
some action on the cotton textile situation but have received no 
encouragement whatsoever. 

On the other hand, we have been rather discouraged by the answer 
from officials of the Federal Government. In some where they said, 
“Why don’t they go and look for another job somewhere?” 

I have copies of communications to and from various Government 
agencies. It is well perhaps if we want to continue to live in a peace- 
ful world that we help less fortunate people in foreign countries but 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that many, yes, a great many unem- 
ployed textile workers should be given some sort of opportunity for 
employment. 

These workers are not asking for handouts. They are asking for 
an opportunity for gainful employment. Many of these workers are 
leaving the area and seeking employment in other sections of our 
country but there are a great many who, because of their age, cannot 
pull up their roots and seek employment elsewhere because a great 

many of them are beyond the age that new employers will hire. 

The majority of these people have done nothing else in their life 
but work in textile plants and the average age in this particular 
cotton plant, the York Mill, is 40. 

Their average straight time hourly earnings is $1.389 per hour as 
against a State of Maine straight-time earnings of $1.598 and 
national straight-time hourly earning of $2.05. Yet, they are willing 
to continue to work for this pitiful wage even under the present 
high cost of living which has now reached an alltime high of 119.6. 

These workers are too young to die and not old enough to receive 
social security. The passage of the bills we are supporting may come 
too late now for the York Mill workers but it may save the jobs of 
many other textile workers and other people who depend on the earn- 
ings of these displaced workers. 

Mr. Jones. Are you acquainted with the bill mentioned by Mr. 
Cannon? The bills you have mentioned would provide for the pur- 
chase of cotton to be used in the manufacture of goods for export only, 
whereas the bill that I am referring to would permit the purchase 
of that cotton at the world price, and which would permit the manu- 
facture of goods for domestic use. Would you have any objection 
to a bill that wonld go even further than the one that you have 
just indicated here? 

Mr. Scooonsans. I would have no objection whatsoever, Congress- 
man Jones: in fact, I would support anything that will bring relief 
to the textile industry as a whole, and make the jobs secure for these 
people. 

Mr. Jones. I hope you will give some attention to those bills and 
see if your organization could come up with some statement on those 
bills. 

Mr. Scroonsans. Fine, I will certainly do so. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). I want to say that the committee is de- 
lighted to have you and other representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions and business organizations, of the State of Maine appear before 
us. I think that it is perfectly proper that you should take an inter- 
est in cotton legislation, although there is not a bale of cotton grown 
in the State of Maine. I think it is perfectly proper that you should 
have a part in shaping this legislation, and I think it is perfectly 
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proper that those who grow 1,400 million bushels of other grains 
should have some part in shaping the corn legislation. 

I hope you will agree with me that we should not say that simply 
one small section of the United States can block legislation that 
affects all of us. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. Mr. Chairman, I certainly will agree with any 
program that will help the American citizen to make a decent living 
for himself, his family, so that they can provide for themselves. 

Mr. Poacr. You heard the statement awhile ago that those of us 
who do not live in the commercial Corn Belt, had no moral right to be 
concerned with legislation that affected the commercial Corn Belt in 
the United States. It has been suggested, even though 1,400 million 
bushels of feed is grown outside of the commercial Corn Belt, that 
those of us who sought to see that all feed was considered were inter- 
fering with somebody else’s business. 

Mr. Scuoonsans. I think you have a perfect right to represent the 
interests of your people. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place these on file. 
This is a statement by the president of our international union. 

Mr. Poacr. We will be glad to have you distribute them to the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Scnoonsans. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. You have one more witness, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. I want to introduce to the com- 
mittee Mr. Carl W. Swanson, who is chairman of the Industrial 
Development Committee of Biddeford, Maine, and I think Mr. 
Swanson is representing the chamber of commerce, and has a very 
short statement to make. 

Mr. Poace. We are glad to welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF CARL W. SWANSON, SECRETARY, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Swanson. The opportunity to speak for the people of the city 
of Biddeford, Maine, this morning is very much appreciated. Our 
people are textile people, proud people, loyal people. Their request 
for equal consideration is fair. As Americans they are entitled to 
job and income protection by our Government, the same protection 
given to other workers. 

The textiles workers do not want the Government to pay them 
while their machines stand idle, nor do they expect the Government to 
buy their products for stockpiling and future surplus sale. The only 
thing a textile worker wants is work and he will have that work if 
price preference for American-grown cotton is not given to his foreign 
competitors. 

The textile workers have always paid their share of the costs for 
price supports to insure a fair income for other Americans. They have 
relied on the wisdom of congressional committees whose recommenda- 
tions eventually became policy, that such recommendations and poli- 
cies were in the best interests of the American people. That our Gov- 
ernment was “for the people.” 

Consider now, if you will, the situation of the people in Biddeford, 
Maine. They have supported with a part of their earnings every farm 
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program. Now they find the cotton they are helping to buy and 
store is being sold to foreign competitors who are returning low-priced 
finished products and taking their jobs away. They have no quarrel 
with the cotton farmer or the subsidy. The injustice is in the distri- 
bution of the cotton. 

It was only 16 years ago that many of these workers left home to 
do a job and when that job was finished he was to live in freedom 
and security. How can you tell these same people a that they 
must again leave home for a job. A job in another area and in an- 
other industry because he is expandable in the whirlwind of in- 
ternational relations. Where is the security he deserves? And what 
happens to the people with 15-, 20- and 25-year pins for excellent 
service? They are too old to adopt a new trade and too young for 
social security. 

Biddeford, Maine, is a textile center. We not only make textiles 
but we also make textile machinery and we have protected those in- 
dustries at the expense of new and modern industries. The skill of 
our workers in both fields is unsurpassed. 

In the past 2 years we have lost over 10 percent of our population, 
and have been classified as a distressed area for that same period of 
time. Because of the present policy for our cotton and the general de- 
cline of the textile industry, when the doors of the Bates Manufac- 
turing Co. close in a few weeks we will have 17 percent of our people 
unemployed. There are today only a handful employed at Bates in a 
closing-down operation. 

The ; general slump in the textile industry is reflected in still another 
way for us in the manufacturing of textile machinery. Our largest 
employer is in the Saco-Lowell shops, and today 48 percent of the Bid- 
deford workers employed there, making frames for the textile mills, 
are on short hours, working only 32 hours a week. The indirect loss 
to the general economy of the city can only be estimated. However, 
official sources say that 64.42 other jobs are created in 42 job classi- 
fications when 100 people are working full time. 

That is our position today. As Americans, the textile workers can 
take care of themselves when the odds are even and they know that 
other Americans want a fair fight. Give them that equal opportunity. 
I’m sure our foreign policy will not suffer if we gain the respect of 
other countries by showing that we are equally c onsiderate of our own 
people. The Americans who need that consideration today are our tex- 
tile workers. 

IT might add just one line, that the closing of the Bates mill has 
had a very bad effect on the economy of the community, but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lester Martin, the president of Bates, the Bates Manu- 
facturing Co. will live, and the plan will live, provided legislation 
comes through on a national level that will help solve that problem. 

Mr. Poace. We thank you very much, Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. Garuincs. I appreciate your appearance here this morning. I 
just wondered if you heard Mr. Cannon’s statement ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes; I did, sir. I followed it very closely all the way 
through. 

Mr. Garuines. According to Mr. Cannon, the domestic consump- 
tion of cotton should go up from 9 million to 11 million bales annu- 
ally, and even go higher, provided there was a reduction in price of 
cotton. 
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Mr. Swanson. We have had competition in our area, of course, 
going back to the time of Sir William Pepperell; it seems ironic that 
the trademark on the sheets came as the result of trade between our 
community and China, and it was only after direct selling, actually 
to China and the Far East where they adopted that dragon, it was 
symbolic of something superior, and for that reason the Pepperell 
dragon today is symbolic of the quality of product, and it seems that 
it is ironic that we should be getting the majority of our trouble from 
the area that we served some 150 years ago. 

Mr. Jones. Ask the preceding witness whether he would favor leg- 
islation that would not only protect the export, but also make avail- 
able more cotton goods in this country; would you favor that? 

Mr. Swanson. We favor any and all plans that would help the gen- 
eral economy of the country as a whole. As I pointed out, we have 
no quarrel with the farmer. Our only quarrel is in the distribution. 
We have always, I think, through the record of production in the area, 
shown that we have been able to be competitive in a highly competitive 
business—the textile business, but our workers have the skill and de- 
sire enough, so that they have been able to compete in a period of 150 
years in a very competitive textile business. 

I think we today would be able to still compete if things were on 
« national level, if the distribution of the surplus cotton were given 
an even basis and our own mills could have it exactly at the same 
price as foreign competitors and leave the rest to the skill of the 
American workers who would take care of any problem that might 
arise. 

Mr. Poace. In that way the mill also gets an interest in our prob- 
lems and we in yours. 

Mr. Swanson. I think it all comes out to one end; without the man- 
ufacturing of the product, the cotton would be no good. You have 
to rely on the skill of the American textile workers in order to use up 
the cotton that is grown. Unless the two do work together, I think 
that we are all going to be in the short end of it sooner or later. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee is going to have to recess. We have other 
witnesses, some from Maine, I believe. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. We have some Department of Agriculture witnesses. 
Frankly, I want our witnesses to hear the Department’s objection to 
these bills. We want them heard in their diinedinten, and we will 
try to call the Department at 2 o’clock. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will please come to order. Mr. 
McLain, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are glad to appear 
here today to discuss the provisions of the several bills relating to cot- 
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ton which are being considered by this committee and to furnish the 
Department’s recommendations with respect to these bills. 

The Secretary pointed out to this committee, when he appeared be- 
fore it on May 16, 1957, that the present legal formulas governing 
acreage allotments and price supports are proving obsolete. In view 
of the technological explosion which is occurring on American farms, 
agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant. The con- 
trols provided by current legislation are not proving effective in 
reducing overall agricultural production. So complex is the farm 
problem today that the best efforts of everyone will be required if we 
are to develop a sound, long-range program. 

It appears that the corner has been turned in our surplus problem. 
This is particularly true with respect to cotton. The carryover of 
cotton on August 1, 1956, was an alltime high of about 14.5 million 
bales. It will be at least 3 million bales less on August 1, 1957, and 
on the basis of current estimates will be reduced by another 2 to 3 mil- 
lion bales by 1958. The surplus disposal and the soil-bank programs 
are working and promise to pull down our surplus within a reason- 
able time. However, we believe that further modification of the old 
basic law must be developed if we are to avoid heading farmers right 
back into another surplus problem as soon as the present one is solved. 

We have been advised that the following bills are now being con- 
sidered by this committee : H. R. 877, H. R. 8155, H. R. 7032, H. R. 7054, 
H. R. 7836, H. R. 7816, H. R. 7817, H. R. 7873, H. R. 8201, and H. R. 
8222 Our comments and recommendations with respect to these bills 
are as follows: 


H. R. 877 


The bill would amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 by providing 
that the level of price support for upland cotton shall be 75 percent of 
the parity price therefor. The bill further provides that the Secre- 
tary, by utilizing the facilities and funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, would make payments to farmers who comply with their 
farm cotton acreage allotments on the basis of the difference between 
the national average support price or the average market price re- 
ceived by producers, whichever is higher, and 90 percent of the parity 
price for upland cotton. 

Rates of payment could be determined annually or periodically and 
on a national or area basis. No such payment with respect to any crop 
of cotton could be made in excess of $10,000 to any cooperator. 

The Department reported on this bill on March 21, 1957. In addi- 
tion, I appeared before this committee on April 9, 1957, and explained 
why the Department opposed the bill. 

H. R. 877 would fix the level of price support for cotton per- 
manently at 75 percent of parity, and funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be used to make up to farmers the difference be- 
tween (1) the higher of 75 percent of parity or the average market 
price received by producers and (2) 90 percent of the parity price of 
cotton. This payment would be made to producers on the basis of the 
amount of cotton produced; hence, the more produced, the larger the 
payment. Consequently, while the bill would probably reduce over- 
planting of farm allotments, it would tend to encourage intensified 
cultivation in order to obtain, in effect, 90 percent of parity returns 
on a larger production from the farm allotment. 
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The bill would not complement the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank. In fact, on farms where cotton is produced cheaply because 
of the availability of family labor or other favorable production cost 
factors, the bill might work against the soil bank. 

Substantial progress is being made under the export sales program 
and the acreage reserve program to regain foreign markets for Ameri- 
can upland cotton and to adjust our supplies of cotton to reasonable 
levels. We believe this progress should be allowed to continue under 
the provisions of existing law. 

It is estimated that, on the basis of present price levels, the total 
amount of the proposed subsidy payments made to farmers each year 
would be $200 million or more. This minimum cost figure was arrived 
at by assuming an annual production of at least 10 million bales and 
current parity price. In addition, it was assumed that the average 
market price would be 114 cents per pound higher than the price sup- 
port rate of 75 percent of the parity price. The cost of the program 
would increase, of course, if the market price were nearer the loan 
level or if production were more than 10 million bales. 


H. R. 8155, H. R. 7032, H. R. 7054 


These bills authorize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make available to textile mills during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years not less than 750,000 
bales of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton at such prices as the 
Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile in- 
dustry to regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained 
during the period 1947-52. A mill would be required to agree that 
such cotton would be used only for the manufacture of cotton products 
for export. 

The Department is opposed to passage of these bills. 

The Department has sold under the export program a total of about 
12 million bales of CCC’s stocks of upland cotton on a competitive bid 
basis. The Department also initiated during 1956 the cotton products 
export program, which extends the benefits of the export sale programs 
for raw cotton to cover exports of cotton textiles, yarns, and spinnable 
waste manufactured in this country from American upland cotton. 
Under this program, equalization payments are made to exporters of 
cotton textiles and spinnable cotton waste at rates which reflect the 
(lifference between the domestic market price and the CCC export price 
for cotton. Through June 14, 1957, 74,040 sales had been registered 
with CCC and equalization payments of $12,326,432.07 had been made 
by CCC to exporters on the cotton products exported under the pro- 
gram since August 1, 1956, the beginning of the current marketing 
year. 

Only about 10 percent of the cotton textiles exported are exported 
by integrated mills, that is, mills which have sales organizations and 
make export sales of cotton products. The other 90 percent of exports 
are made by persons or firms other than textile mills. Most cotton 
products pass through many hands before they are exported. Many 
items are manufactured from several types of cotton and from mate- 
rial from more than one mill. In fact, in most instances, the mill that 
processes the raw cotton does not know the final end use or destination 
of the finished products. Therefore, it would be almost impossible 
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for cotton which has been sold for processing into textiles for export 
to be followed through the channels of trade until finally exported. 

The Department believes that the textile industry should be pro- 
tected with respect to exports of cotton products against the adverse 
effects resulting from the sale of United States cotton at reduced prices 
under the export program. However, the cotton products export pro- 
gram already in operation is designed to reflect the export price of 
cotton in cotton products exported, and we believe it affords this pro- 
tection. The Department does not feel that direct Government subsi- 
dization of the domestic textile industry for the express purpose of 
increasing exports to the level prevailing in the period 1947-52 can 
be justified. Textile exports from the United States during the 6-year 
period 1947-52 were the highest in history. Exports during the early 

art of the period reflected pent-up world demand following World 
Nar II, and the latter part of the period reflected demand resulting 
from the powerful upsurge in economic activity immediately after the 
Korean outbreak. (Government subsidization of the domestic textile 
industry in an attempt to restore and perpetuate these abnormal con- 
ditions would clearly be uneconomic and difficult to justify. More- 
over, such action would cause serious disruption of our international 
relations and could be followed by retaliatory measures in other coun- 
tries. 

We are of the opinion that the Department’s cotton products export 
program, which is an adjunct of the export program for raw cotton, 
is a sounder and more workable program than the program called for 
by the provisions of H. R. 8155, H. R. 7032, and H. R. 7054 and, in 
view of the difficulties inherent in the administration of these bills, we 
do not believe such legislation is desirable or necessary. 


H. R. 783 


The bill would remove acreage controls for upland cotton. The 
national quota would be based on estimated domestic consumption, 
and for 1958 and succeeding years the quota would be apportioned 
among States, counties, and farms on the basis of production during 
the 5 years 1952 through 1956, except that the county quota would 
first be used to give to farms an amount equal to the farm normal 
yield multiplied by the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage 
planted on the farm in 1955 through 1957. Poundage certificates 
equalling the quota would be issued to farm operators. When at- 
tached to bale tags, the certificates would make the cotton eligible for 
loan or processing for domestic use. 

Only certificated cotton, or cotton substituted therefor under the 
Secretary’s regulations, could be processed for domestic use. All 
other production could be sold only for export. The price support 
level would be the world price for cotton plus such additional amount 
as necessary to reflect “full parity of income” for the farmers’ share 
of the domestic market. We assume that “full parity of income” as 
used here is intended to mean 100 percent of the parity price of cotton. 

A manufacturer could not process domestic synthetic materials 
which are similar to cotton unless he had acquired certificates there- 
for. Where processed cotton or synthetic materials are exported, the 
manufacturer could obtain a permit to process uncertificated cotton or 
synthetics in replacement. Certificates would have to be purchased 
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from Commodity Credit Corporation te cover imported processed 
cotton and synthetic materials. The price of certificates for cotton 
would be the difference between the world price of cotton and the 
support price and for synthetics would be the difference between the 
announced market price for each synthetic material and the support 
price for certificated cotton. The price of certificates to cover domes- 
tic synthetics would be calculated in the same manner. The an- 
nounced price for synthetics could be adjusted in order to preserve 
the historical domestic market of either cotton or synthetic fibers 
by an adjustment upward or downward of not more than 25 percent. 
Mill stocks on hand August 1, 1958, but not to exceed a 3-month 
supply, would be covered by permits "issued by the Secretary. 

The Department is opposed to passage of this bill. 

The Department is in general agreement with the objectives of the 
bill. We would like to see (1) our farmers in position to produce 
more cotton and to increase their income from cotton, (2) our cotten 
more competitive with foreign-produced cotton, (3) our cotton more 
competitive here and abroad with synthetic fibers, and (4) expanded 
domestic and foreign markets for our cotton. However, we do not 
believe the bill offers sound and realistic means and methods for 
accomplishing these objectives. 

Cotton is used by practically every person in the United States. 
Since roughly two-thirds of our crop is normally used in this country, 
the people of the United States are our best cotton customers. We 
believe our efforts should be directed toward giving these customers 
a better product, and more of it, for a lower price, if possible. The 
bill takes an entirely different approach. It would make our cotton, 
in both raw and processed form, available to people in foreign coun- 
tries at substantially lower prices than Americans would pay for it. 
But in this country the entire price structure for cotton goods would 
be raised and, in addition, there would be corresponding increases in 
the entire price structure for competing goods produced from synthetic 
fibers. 

We do not believe the bill would permit farmers to grow more cot- 
ton; in fact, it would be reasonable to expect the higher prices which 
would undoubtedly be in effect: for cotton products to cause consumers 
to purchase minimum quantities. Paper products have in recent 
years replaced many articles formerly made of cotton. The bill would 
make it easier for paper to take over other important markets from 
cotton. 

The bill provides no means for keeping supplies of cotton reasonably 
in line with demand. It does not take into account the fact that the 
United States will have a very substantial quantity of cotton on hand 
August 1, 1958. Nor does it recognize that world markets will absorb 
only certain amounts of cotton at certain prices. The bill would pro- 
hibit CCC from holding cotton acquired under the loan program for 
more than 1 year. These stocks would have to be offered for sale at* 
competitive world prices for export through normal channels of trade 
or sold for domestic use at not less than 5 percent above the current 
support price for certificated cotton, plus reasonable carrying charges. 
Under a program where farmers produce cotton without restriction 
for the world markets, the offering by CCC of additional cotton for 
export could lead to a lowering of the world price and to chaos for 
foreign buyers, mills, and produc ers. 
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The bill would provide for more price fixing to be done than is now 
the case. In addition, it would impose upon all segments of the cotton 
industry, as well as upon certain segments of the synthetic fiber indus- 
try, a complex and burdensome sy stem involving certificates, permits, 
payments, forms, and transfer and accounting procedures which would 
rival and possibly outstrip the OPA food and gasoline rationing pro- 
grams of World War II. We do not believe the cotton farmers are 
ready to embrace such a program on a permanent basis. We are sure 
the manufacturers would be opposed to it. 


H. R. 7816, H. R. 7817, H. R. 787 


These three bills would amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, the Agricultural Act of 1949, and the Soil Bank Act to provide— 
A national marketing quota of not less than the number of bales 
equal to the estimated domestic consumption plus exports of cotton 
for the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed. 

2. A “domestic percentage” equal to the percentage obtained by 
dividing the estimated disappearance into the estimated domestic 
consumption. This domestic percentage would be applied to each 
farm acreage allotment to determine the farm domestic allotment. 

A level of price support equal to 95 percent of the world price 
for: cotton of comparable quality, except th: at if funds were not pro- 
vided to make the level of equalization payments, support would be 
determined in accordance with the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

4. For the Secretary to make equalization payments to the first 
buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the difference 
between (1) the higher of (a) the average spot market price of cotton 
for the previous week or (6) the support level and (2) 90 percent 
of the parity price, multiplied by an adjustment factor for such 
cooperator. The adjustment factor for farms with acreage allotments 
of over 4 acres would be determined by dividing the farm domestic 
allotment by the total acres planted. The first buyer must previously 
have paid the cooperator an equalization payment in an amount as 
a provided. 

That to be eligible in the acreage reserve program under the Soil 
Bank Act, the producer must reduce his cotton acre: ige below his 1957 
cotton acreage allotment. 

The Department is opposed to passage of these bills for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

The Department is in accord with the objectives of these bills to 
increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling 
cotton to be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets. 
However, the cost of the program under the proposed bills would be 
greater than can be justified and the compensatory payment provisions 
are unacceptable to the Department. The present difference between 
the price of cotton being sold under the export program and 90 per- 
cent of parity reflects about 8.5 cents per pound or $42.50 per bale. 
This assumes parity based on cotton of average quality with prices 
converted from a Middling 1-inch basis. Based on 9 million bales 
domestic consumption, this would amount to $382,500,000. If 3 mil- 
lion acres is placed in the soil bank at $50 per acre, the expenditures 
would be increased by an additional $150 million. 
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In addition, these bills do not appear to recognize the existence of 
a substantial surplus of cotton that must be disposed of in some 
manner. Since the program is based on payments being made on a 
farm domestic allotment which is equal to the estimated domestic 
consumption, the method used in determining the equalization pay- 
ments to be made to producers might well cause payments to exceed 
the estimated amount for any one year by 10 percent, 20 percent, or 
even more because it would tend to encourage intensified cultivation in 
order to obtain a larger production from the farm allotment. This is 
true since once the adjustment factor is determined, the farmer will 
be paid at the established rate on his entire production. We do not 
believe any permanent program should be adopted that envisions the 
expenditures of the amount of funds inherent in this legislation. 

The cost of the equalization payments will be a recurring annual 
cost without much chance of the program costing less in future years. 
In addition to equalization payments, these, bills assume soil bank 
payments will be made. We are of the opinion that under the pro- 
posed bills it would be necessary to continue indefinitely the soil bank 
payments or else surplus stocks would build up and have to be disposed 
of later under some other plan. Experience has shown that under 
current methods of determining acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, production, over a period of years, can be expected to substan- 
tially exceed the established marketing quotas. This is true because 
of improved farming techniques and cultural practices. 

Under these bills, the level of price support would be based on 95 
percent of the estimated world price for cotton for the next marketing 
year as determined by the Secretary prior to June 1. It would even be 
difficult to accurately estimate, prior to June 1, the United States 
cotton prices for the next marketing year. Sine e information relat- 
ing to ean cotton production, and so forth, the factors which are 
largely responsible for world prices, would be practically nonexistent 
at that time, it would be next to impossible to accurately estimate the 
world price of cotton for the next marketing year. Any such estimate 
would at best be only a guess and would not be a satisfactory basis for 
determining the level of price support or the, equalization payment 
for cotton. 


H. R. 8201 and H. R. 8222 


These bills would provide that farmers voting in the cotton referen- 
dum have a choice between two production adjustment and price sup- 
port programs for 1958—-crop cotton. Under one program, acreage al- 
lotments, marketing quotas, and the level of price support would be 
determined under existing legislation, and under the alternative pro- 
gram acreage allotments ‘and m: arketing quotas as determined under 
existing legislation would be increased by 20 percent and the level of 
price support would be established by 75 percent of the parity price of 
cotton. If marketing quotas are approved and the majority of the 
farmers voting in the referendum favor the alternative program, then 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be established at the 
higher level and price support level will be 75 percent of parity. 

We agree that these two bills move in the right direction. They 
would provide farmers freedom to produce more cotton at a price 
which would be more competitive than under existing programs. 
However, more long-range changes than are provided by these bills are 
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needed in our farm programs to bring about desirable production ad- 
justments. 

These bills would be effective for only 1 year—the 1958 crop of cot- 
ton—and would serve only as a temporary measure instead of provid- 
ing a sound long-range program for cotton. 

If farmers approve the second alternative under these bills, market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments would be increased 20 percent with- 
out regard to the supply of, or the demand for, cotton and the price 
support level would be based on a fixed level. Stocks could continue 
to build up, even at the level of support provided for in the alternative 
program and despite the continuation of our current surplus dis- 
posal programs. 

These bills would not complement the acreage reserve program of 
the soil bank. In fact, it would tend to weaken the effectiveness of the 
acreage reserve program of the soil bank if allotments are increased 
by 20 percent and producers are permitted to place the increased 
acreage in the soil bank. 

It should be noted that a very short 1957 crop of cotton, or an in- 
crease in disappearance in the 1957-58 marketing year above current 
anticipation, or a combination of the two, could result in the determina- 
tion of a 1958 national allotment under existing legislation consider- 
ably in excess of the current minimum allotment of 17,585,463 acres. 
A 20 percent increase in such a computed allotment could result in 
excessive overproduction in 1958. 

The Department’s recommendations are as follows: 

As pointed out above, we are in general accord with many of the 
objectives of these bills but, since we do not believe the bills offer the 
necessary sound and realistic means and methods for accomplishin 
these objectives, we have not recommended the enactment of any 0 
them. In light of current developments with respect to the disposal 
of our surpluses, and in order to avoid the creation of new price de- 

ressing surpluses after current ones disappear, we believe that the 
ogical next step toward improving farm legislation for cotton would 
be to provide the necessary flexibility to meet the problems of the 
years ahead. 

The Department recommends for upland cotton—the same as it has 
for all other basic commodities—a program on a continuing basis 
which provides for the removal of fogs provisions of existing law 
which require that prices be supported at a fixed minimum level de- 
pending on the “supply percentage.” The level of price support for 
cotton would then be determined at a level, not in excess of 90 percent of 
parity, in accordance with the eight guidelines contained in section 
401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. This could be 
accomplished by the approval of either of the following alternatives ; 
however, we believe the former has the greater merit. 


ALTERNATIVE 1 


Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 
(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 


(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be such level 
not in excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secretary deter- 
mines after consideration of the factors specified in section 401 (b). 
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(2) Chan ge the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the 
words ‘ ‘except that” to a period and delete the balance of sub- 
section (f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272 
8ist Congress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

ALTERNATIVE 2 


Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be such level 
not less than 60 per centum or more than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor as the Secretary determines after consideration of the factors specified 
in section 401 (b). 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding 
the words “except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsec- 
tion (f). 

Repe: il section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, 
8ist Congress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for being allowed to read this hurriedly. 
And I would be happy to try to answer any questions in behalf of 
the Department that you wish to ask. 

The CHatrman. We thank you very much for your statement. 
You say in the Department’s recommendations : 

As pointed out above, we are in general accord wii! many of the objectives of 
these bills but, since we do not believe the bills offer the necessary sound and 
realistic means and methods for accomplishing these objectives, we have not 
recommended the enactment of any of them. 

Now, if the objectives sought to be accomplished are good, why is 
it the Department cannot offer some suggestions as to how we might 
accomplish these objectives ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, first of all we think that the suggestions that 
the Secretary has made, and they are repeated here at the end of 
the testimony, would do that, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, all you recommend is that we turn over the 
price support program to the Department and let you fix the price 
support level at anywhere from zero to 90 percent. 

Mr. McLain. I think the main thing we are aan into in cotton, 
whic h I think was very ably presented by Mr. Cannon this morning, 
and I think you gentlemen all recognize, or you te not have intro- 
duced several of the bills that you have, is that the escalator clause 
in current legislation is going to head us right back into serious 
trouble. If you eliminate that escalator, I think you have done one 
of the first things necessary. 

The next thing necessary, of course, from the standpoint of cotton 
producers, in my judgment, and this is true of all producers, is to 
permit them to raise more cotton, which they would desperately like 
todo. Now, that won’t happen with the current law that we have on 
the statute books, I am sure, only for a temporary period of time. 
And that is not good, as Mr. Cannon and many others have testified. 

Mr. Poace. Do you accept Mr. Cannon’s second premise, which is 
that we must have a clear-cut procedure for improving the net income 
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position of the cotton farmer, and unless this result is obtained, no 
cotton program can succeed over the years? 

Mr. McLain. Well, the thing that concerns me about the approach 
of several of these bills—and we are just as interested in trying to find 
a solution to this, believe me, because I think we have made progress, 
and it was demonstrated here this morning—people that under stand 
cotton, recognizing that what we have been doing we do not want to 
continue. I think that is some of the finest progress we have made in 
20 years. And we do not want to move off in a direction that will get 
us into another condition like that. If you give me a minute to 
explain what I mean, I would like to do it. 

1 think Congressman Whitten has hit upon, in testimony when I 
appeared before him in the House Appropriations Committee, some- 
thing which reflects very really what we are involved in if we get off 
on this route. What will happen, after we set up a program, and set 
it up for producers on that basis, if we do not have the funds to make 
the payments, or if we have to start cutting down the funds? I, as 
a cottongrower, if I were one, would not want my future tied to that 
type of program, and I do not believe cotton producers want theirs 
tied to it either. 

Now, the other thing that we have to recognize in this approach 
(the approach, compensatory payments)—and I was hopeful this 
morning that someone would bring this out, because I think you gen- 
tlemen have a very real job here—is, How do you permit this to hi ip- 
pen with cotton and not with the other commodities—and I don’t only 
mean basic commodities, but I mean all the commodities that farmers 
grow; and if we start down that road, we are starting down, in my 
judgment, a road that we just cannot continue to follow ? 

This has been given serious study in the Department. It has been 
over the years, even before this administration was in power, and 
these are things that must be faced. 

Now, the ultimate result of this, if I might just say one more word, 
is that funds, when you start down this ro: ad, are not going to be made 
available in sufficient amount. Then you are going to get into precisely 
what you were talking about this morning, “Congressman Gathings. 
You are going to have to start rationing funds, and you know where 
the funds will be rationed. They are going to be cut off of the 
larger operator and prorated down. 

The second thing that is going to happen, if you follow this ap- 
proach, is that you are going to have to establish some pretty rigid 
production controls in order to keep the program in line expenditure 
wise. This is what we are trying to get away from. 

Now, these are the reasons that we, in all sincerity, see in this thing, 
and of course they are not new to you, I am sure. 

Mr. Poacr. No—and it is not new to you that I have said time and 
again that I thought there were two fundamental things to be taken 
into consideration. We must make the cotton competitive, if we want 
to continue to sell it—you have got to get the price down where it 
will be competitive with foreign growth and the synthetics at home. 
I think that is an essential. And I think it is essential th: at we pro- 
vide some program for the cotton farmer to assure him a fair living. 
I think Mr. Cannon well expressed it—‘a clear-cut procedure for im- 
proving the net income position of the cotton farmer.” 
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Now, you clearly agreed that you thought the first proposition was 
sound, 

Mr. McLain. I think everyone agrees to the fact that we have got 
to be competitive. 

Mr. Poacr. What about the second? I asked you a while ago if 
you agreed with the second one, and you gave me this dissertation. 
{ still ask you if you agree with the second one. 

Mr. McLarn. I say “this—and I have been connected with farmers 
and agriculture all my life. No one feels any more than I do that 
farmers ought to have the right to earn 

Mr. Poace. That is not what I asked you. I asked you if you 
thought in achieving a sound cotton-pricing program, that we had 
to first make cotton competitive with foreign growths and synthetics, 
and you said “Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. And domestic, too. 

Mr. Poacr. And secondly I asked you if you think in that same 
sound cotton-producing program that we must provide a clearcut 
procedure for improving the net income position of cotton farmers. 

Mr. McLain. I think there is nothing wrong with that statement. 
I think there could be a wide difference in how you interpret that. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with all that. But you do accept that. 

Mr. McLain. Certainly. I think anyone— 

Mr. Poace. All right. Now, just how do you ‘achieve that with your 
program ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it could be achieved with the program we are 
suggesting more permanently than with the one that is being proposed 
by this legislation. 

Mr. Poage. I asked you how you can ac shieve it. You obviously let 
the price of cotton drop to some thing in the neighborhood of 65 percent 
of parity; do you not? That is what you would expect to do under 
this. 

Mr. McLarty. I think it would have to be done gradually. It cer- 
tainly would not want to be done all at once. And at the time you 
did that, you would expand the acreage that the farmer was allowed 
to produce, 

Mr. Poacr. That is right- you will expand it. And to the extent 
you expand it, you are going to somewhat offset the evil effects of the 
drop in price. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct 

Mr. Poace. Not entirely, because there are going to be a lot of costs 
involved in expanding acreage, too, so it would not be a direct offset, 
but it will tend to offset the crop in price. 

Now, then, you drop the price from what we have long enjoyed of 
90 percent of parity down to roughly 65—that is going to be a drop 
of something lke 30 percent in the price; is it not? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, of course the current support price is a. 

Mr. Poacr. Nobody is satisfied with the current support price. You 
are not satisfied with it, the farmers are not satisfied with it, acbude 
is satisfied with the current law. 

Mr. McLaty. Well, we are not satisfied with the current legislation ; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Poaace. No; none of us are. You have not heard anybody in 
favor of it. 
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Mr. McLatn. Let me say this: We have not had much complaint 
about the 77-percent support rate. 

Mr. Poace. Well, nobody has felt that it was a useful thing to com- 
plain about 77 percent support. It has actually never gone into effect 
so far as a crop of cotton 1s concerned. 

Mr. McLatn. No—they quite often do complain 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McLain, we have a rollcall on in the House 
now. What is your situation with respect to time? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I am going down to talk to our Stabilization 
Corporation. They are having their annual meeting. I would be glad 
to come back Monday, or I could be here until 4 o’clock, if that would 
be all right. We have tried to give our feeling in this statement. 

The Cuatrman. To sum it up, it comes right back to what the Sec- 
retary proposed on May 28, when he sent up his proposals, about price 
support, giving od from zero up. 

Mr. McLarty. We made two proposals here. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask two questions, just so we will have it, and 
see if it will improve this bill that I have associated myself with, 
together with Mr. Gathings, S. 7816. Now, one of your objections 
to it was that if you are going to support that domestic consumption, 
you say it tends to encourage intensified cultivation in order to obtain 
a larger production from the farm allotment. Would it be more ac- 
ceptable to the Department if we would express the domestic allotment 
in terms of bales and tie it down, rather than to express it in terms of 
acres—percentage of that? 

Mr. McLarty. I think it would—I will put it this way, Congressman 
Jones. This isn’t the main thing we object to. 

Mr. Jones. That is one of the things. 

Mr. McLartn. Yes. We are not critical of the fact that farmers 
would do that. It is natural for them to want to do it. We just 
point out the loophole that is involved here, and a change in that 
won’t alter our feeling about the bill. 

Mr. Jones. And another thing—you talk about getting the disposal 
of this surplus that we have on hand. That would not be too difficult— 
to write an amendment in that bill to take into account the disposal 
of a certain percentage of that surplus each time. 

Mr. McLatn. That is right, that could be done. 

Mr. Jones. And that would eliminate another objection. Let me 
ask you this. In other words, is the Department so adamant in its 
position that it would object to any bill which provided for a com- 
pensatory subsidy, transitory, or whatever you want to call it, pay- 
ment ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is our current position. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are objecting to any bill that con- 
tains that. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, I don’t think we can ever get together 
with the Department, then. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to ask two brief questions. Mr. McMillan and 
myself introduced the Farm Bureau bill, with which you are familiar. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you? When you finish with Mr. 
McLain, we will adjourn for 15 or 20 minutes and respond to the 
rollcall. We will return as soon as we can. 
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Mr. Hacen. Would the Farm Bureau proposal be acceptable if 
this added 20 percent of acreage could not be put in the soil bank? 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, that would remove one big objection 
we have to it, Congressman Hagen. But the real objection we have 
to the approach that is being made in the Farm Bureau proposal— 
and there is a lot of good work gone into it, and there are a lot of sin- 
cere people that believe this is ther ight approach to get us off the spot 
we are currently in—the thing we object to in it is that it is just a 
temporary proposal and it does not get at the real problem that we 
have to face up to. Now, the problem we have facing us, is if we do 
this for 1 year, are we in a better position a year from now to go fur- 
ther? We thought that we ought to face up to the facts now, “and if 
we cannot get the kind of legislation at this session we ought to have, 
we can move off the first of the next session and maybe get what we 
ought to have. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course you would approve this. There has been 
a lot of talk about the farmers endorsing the current. program in 
every one of these elections. If you give them this choice once, you 
will know then whether or not they endorse this current program. 

Mr. McLain. We have had some experience in a corn referendum 
that was not very happy. And the reason it was not very happy is 
that there are a lot of people not too convinced that as long as you 
have more people involved than the producer, that you really ought 
not to let the producer only vote in this thing. Now, I think it is an 
approach that at least if you could get all the producers to vote on, you 
would know how the pr oducers felt. But you have got many people 
in this thing besides producers. I grant that the “producer is the 
important person. 

Mr. Hacen. The argument is made that this is a program that 
must be acceptable to farmers. They vote for it every time. And 
I think just to prove that alone, this might be valuable. 

Mr. McLain. We do not dispute there is some merit to what you 
are saying. But the decision of the Department was, after the experi- 
ence we had on corn, and the fact that this did not go as far as we 
think it must go, if we are going to solve this thing, that we just could 
not go along with it. And then, i in addition to that, of course, it had 
these other provisions in it. Of course you are asking if they were 
changed whether that would make it more acceptable. Certainly the 
soil-bank provision in this bill, in our judgment, was not sound. I 
don’t think we could defend that. 

Mr. Hagen. You would discuss with the farmer representatives 
your position, and they could discuss possible amendments to it with 
you, could they not ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, we try to talk to all the farm organizations 
and we certainly would be glad to talk to the Farm Bureau about it. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McInriee. Mr. McLain, I would just like to explore with you, 
while we are waiting for some of the other members to get back, some 
of the many suggestions made here with relation to cotton. Some of 
them are by way of a direct compensatory payment, which would be 
funneled through the Appropriations Committees of the House and 
the Senate, and another is by way of a certificate method of providing 
some of the funds which, as Mr. Cannon said, is nothing more or less 
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than a tax placed in a little different position and described a little 
differently than some other taxes. 

I think we are familiar with the fact that while cotton at the mo- 
ment may seem to stand out as a very conspicuous problem, for it 
involves processing and cannot be used much until it is processed, and 
so we have the problems of world markets and the problems of domes- 
tic mills tied in more closely than we do probably with some other 
commodities. But would you care to express an opinion as to whether 
or not it is possible, within the total American agriculture, to deal 
with cotton by the compensatory route without having to deal like- 
wise with other commodities. Do you think there is distinction 
enough between cotton as a commodity and some of the other com- 
modities of this country that you could segregate, justify, and stick to 
a specific policy for dealing with cotton this way and not include some 
of the other commodities ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not. I think this is the grave danger in this 
approach. As you know, our great Government is made up of repre- 
sentatives, such as you, that come from various segments of agriculture. 
And how you could, for instance—of course you do have an interest in 
textiles in your State—but how you could support, if you did not have 
textile manufacturing in your State, a program of compensatory 

ayments for cotton, and not support it for potatoes, I just don’t 

now. I do not believe you could. Certainly the basic commodities 
would all expect it. If I am any judge of the way farmers would 
react to this, they would say “My goodness, if this is good for cotton, 
rice, and wheat, why isn’t it good for cranberries and lettuce.” 
We raise over a hundred different agricultural commodities, you know, 
that at some time or another farm producers get into serious trouble, 
and this we do not think is the direction that American agriculture 
wants to go. 

Therefore, we are very concerned that if we start this way with one 
commodity, that the precedent would be set and that we would be off 
with all commodities. 

Now, we have done some work on this, and it would have to be 
brought up to date, but the cost of it would just not be acceptable to 
the American taxpayer in their current frame of mind. And if it was 
not, then you get the whole farm economy set up on this false prem- 
ise—you take out from under the producer what he is getting, this sup- 
port that he gets out of the Government, and in my judgment this 
would widen as time went on, it would not narrow, and you just put 
the producer in a position that he does not know from 1 year to the 
next what his income is going to be. 

Mr. McIntme. Well, does some of the opposition of the Department, 
which you stated, to some of this legislation center around the fact 
that you do not quite see how you can deal with cotton alone within the 
framework of compensatory payments, and that by accepting it for 
cotton, you would feel that we were making some commitments to 
other commodities, by implication, that is. 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t mean to leave the impression in what I just said 
that we are for it for cotton if it could be left off of other commodities. 
We think it is wrong in principle to do it, Congressman McIntire. 
Let me put it this way. It isn’t only agricultural products, but we 
have vast numbers of people in small business who run barbershops, 
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shoeshops, hardware stores, and many other things, gasoline stations, 
that they think are very essential to our economy. Well, why 
wouldn’t it be just as logical, if you are going to follow this road, to 
guarantee a barbershop operator that he would be guaranteed a certain 
price for haircuts and so forth. I mean you just open up an area that 
I think Congress very wisely in the past, even though it has been talked 
about several times, has said we just cannot go this ws ay. And this has 
not been a partisan thing, as you well know. 

Mr. Mclyrire. I would like to ask one other question, because I 
have, and I am sure you have, read and heard stated many opinions 
relative to the action of the Department in developing this sale of 
cotton to the world, into the world market, at world prices. And I 
believe there has been some criticism of the Department on the ground 
that they did not get started on this thing as promptly as they 
should—and in view of the results which have been obtained in mov- 
ing cotton, perhaps that observation, objective criticism, has some 
basis. 

However, would I be right in making the assumption that the De- 
partment is apprehensive of embarking on that kind of a program, 
fearing that we would wind up exactly where we are today in relation 
to selling cotton abroad as against the ability of our domestic mills to 
meet that kind of competition ? 

Now, has that been a problem that the Department has been wres- 
tling with in the earlier months before this program got under way? 
Was that perhaps the basis for a reluctance in moving into this, be- 
eause it was feared that would happen, and it did happen. I think 
anyone conversant with some of the pure economics of the thing 
would know full well what would happen. 

I was wondering if you would care to express an opinion on that. 

Mr. McLarn. I think Mr. Cannon, in his testimony this morning, 
touched on something that I think relates to your question when he 
said, as I have told this committee several times, that we were in about 
the same condition a time or two in the past—prior to World War II 
and the Korean war, and then when the emergency that came along, 
we were able to unload the problem that we h: id, because of the emer- 
gency, and a lot of people have misconstrued that to say that the pro- 
gram has worked successfully. Now, of course, any administrator 
would have that in his b: ieckground when this cotton began to pile up 
again. World tension has not been the best, as you know. We think 
it has improved from that it was. 

There is also the element that I know you are aware of, that while 
we like to do in the Department of Agriculture the things that are 
necessary for agriculture, we recognize that we have a responsibility 
in the world, that we have the State Department and others that share 
that responsibility with us. And I can say quite frankly that we in 
the Department felt—because this cotton was piling up—that we ought 
to have gotten our price in line maybe a little more quickly than 
we actually did. But I think the record shows that once you price this 
stuff right, it will move into the world market. 

To get down to the specific in your question, I don’t think the fact 
that we felt that cotton moving out would run us right back into this 
problem had anything to do with anybody holding back on cotton 
sales. It wascertainly not in my mind at all. 
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Mr. McIntire. Although it would be very obvious that the more 
that you moved into export, the more disadvantageous the position of 
the domestic mills would be. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. Of course, we are for moving all we can into 
export. We would also like to see more consumed domestically. And 
we would like to see the American farmer be allowed to raise that 
cotton. And we frankly think, as has been demonstrated by the extra 
long staple cotton producers, that if producers were given a chance 
to do that, and were given it gradually, granted that it cannot be 
done overnight, that it could be demonstrated over a period of time 
that it could be done. Certainly as volume went up, this thing would 
look a lot differently. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I don’t want to hold you further. But I 
just have one other question. Can I interpret your comment here at 
the end of your statement to mean that you are actually interested 
in one price for cotton. 

Mr. McLarty. We think permanently. 

Mr. McIntire. There are differences of opinion, as there are bound 
to be in the minds of folks searching for the same solution, as to how 
to get to it. But, fundamentally, the basic principle that is embodied 
in your suggestion is one price for cotton. And that would be at the 
level currently established, which would permit it to flow in both for- 
eign and domestic commerce, with a level of support to the farmer in 
line with that, as a long-term program for the cotton producer. This 
would be coupled with such acreage programs, acreage-control pro- 
grams, as would keep the program somewhat in bounds until it might 
work itself out into an area of even greater freedom on acreage, pro- 
viding there were adequate markets built to absorb an expansion of 
acreage. 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is right, and I think this testimony of 
Mr. Cannon’s this morning, one of the great leaders in the textile 
industry, demonstrates what he feels the potentials are, both export 
and domestic. They are just fantastic. I have seen figures even 
more optimistic than that, and, of course, the tragedy is at the time 
that condition exists, we are throttling our own production here to a 
point where we are just hurting American agriculture. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

I think we will wait now until the others return before proceeding 
to the next witness. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken. ) 

The CHatrman. Mr. Martin, you may present your statement. I 
am sorry that we have the situation of the rolleall. The members 
have to be on the floor of the House. However, we will be glad to 
hear you now, if you present your statement orally, or file it for 
the record, either way you prefer. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER MARTIN, PRESIDENT, BATES 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Martrn. I will present it now, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am president of the 
Bates Manufacturing Co. Bates has been in the cotton textile manu- 
facturing business in Maine for 107 years. It is the largest employer 
of labor in the State of Maine. In Lewiston, where 2 of our mills are 
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located, we have more than 23 percent of the total manufacturing em- 
plo ment. In Augusta, the State capital, we have 1,300 employees, 
and that is more than 42 percent of the industrial jobs in that com- 
munity. We have just announced that our mill at Saco, Maine, 
which has been hard hit by Japanese competition and the depressed 
conditions of the textile industry, must be closed because we cannot 
get business for it even when we offer its production for sale at losses. 
This mill has had a normal employment of 1,400 men and women, 
representing 19 percent of the manufacturing employment in the city 
and its twin city, Biddeford. 

Bates also owns Bates Industries, Inc., which has a print-cloth 
mill at Lynchburg, Va., and that plant is in serious trouble, and I 
cannot see how it can be saved unless we get quick relief from the 
Federal policies which are choking all the cotton-textiles industry 
to death. 

It is tragic that so many textile jobs are being lost and communities 
are being forced to undergo the great pain and hardship that come 
with mill closings. Mill liquidations, which a number of companies 
have effected in New England in the past 6 years, have thrown more 
than 100,000 people out of work. I am sure you have heard about this 
New England tragedy, and I must tell you that this decline is con- 
tinuing unabated. This year alone, the Berkshire Hathaway Co., 1 
of our competitors, has closed 5 mills so far. Every time a mill is 
closed, it means at least 5,000 to 20,000 bales of cotton are lost forever. 
The best customer the farmer has is the textille mills. And when 
mills close, they lose their customers. 

New England, however, still has many thousands of textile jobs and 
these can be saved if the Government gets out of the cotton business 
and if the Government permits us to recapture some of the export 
business we have lost at the hand of our American-subsidized foreign 
competition. 

New England has been the first hit by this competition and mill 
closings there are big news because there are so few mills left in New 
England— but there also have been many, many closings in the South, 
and that area will lose many more of its cotton mills if the cotton tex- 
tile industry cannot regain its export business on finished cotton 
textiles. 

Today the textile industry is staggering under the impact of Jap- 
anese competition. 

While we are encouraging and subsidizing foreign competition, 
with our dollars, we are witnessing how sick our own industry is. 
And instead of trying to help cure its ills, we find attempts to try 
to lull it into a final sleep by proclaiming far and wide the merits of 
a voluntary agreement which sets quotas so high that even Japan 
herself cannot fill them. This sleeping pill which the cotton textile 
industry was asked to swallow fortunately did not work on all the 
patients. 

Furthermore, an agreement of this type, leaving an entire American 
industry at the mercy of a foreign nation, is a distinct—and a danger- 
ous—violation of our national sovereignty. It could be a precedent 
that could lead to further encroachments on our own sov ereignty 
right to determine what is right for our country and what is not right. 

I am sure that this is not what this body nor the Congress w ants. 
The correspondence that we have had with many Members of the 
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Senate and the House convinces me of that, and I am confident that 
the Congress of these United States will not permit the cotton textile 
industry to be wiped out. A good indication of that is your willing- 
ness to call this hearing and discuss the problems. 

I believe that people everywhere in this Nation are becoming 
alarmed about the cotton-industry problems and this feeling is parti- 
cularly acute in textile communities both North and South. 

Let me read you just one of the newspaper editorials which indicate 
the prevailing opinion in these areas. This one was published in the 
ooo Journal of Augusta, Maine, on Wednesday, April 3, 1957. 

t said: 


Wuart’s BrcoME or OuR CHAMPION? 


As much as we admire him, we get the impression President Eisenhower is 
playing his foreign-aid fiddle while Rome burns. 

Foreign aid was sold to the American public with double talk of such high 
ealibre that it was palatable. We recognized the need for keeping depressed 
nations out of the Soviet sphere of influence by various financial and technologi- 
cal programs to raise their living standards. As a byproduct we were to enjoy 
more trade with them from their stimulated economy. It all made sense. 

But we were assured that areas and industries here in American that suffered 
from this program would be given prompt and effective relief. A child could 
see the folly of throwing big segments of our economy into a depression in an 
effort to stimulate the backward nations of the world. 

What has been done to keep this promise? 

What could be more distressing than seeing the final, valiant holdouts against 
the retreat of New England’s textile industry sacrificed to an oriental ideologi- 
cal experiment? Who won the war—the boys from the mill cities of New 
England, or the honorable suicide squads from the rice paddies? 

While sleek new industries rise abroad, they’re falling here with deadly regu- 
larity—Sanford, Brunswick, Skowhegan, Waterville, Madison, Lewiston, Saco— 
with Augusta’s biggest mill described this week as shaky. They staggered before 
the artificially created differentials of the mid-South TVA area; they toppled 
before United States subsidized foreign competition. 

Where is the administration, champion of business and free enterprise, that 
we installed with such high hopes? Can it be that our desperate plight is too 
trivial for congressional and presidential concern? Are we expendable in the 
grand scheme? 

If so, let’s find out where we stand and talk about it. Let it echo through 
our empty factories. Let’s make up our minds if we have had almost enough 
or more than enough. 

Let’s find voices that mean what they say when they declare the Nation’s 
proud heritage should be preserved. Time is running out here in New England 
for those we thought were our champions. If they can’t get the Government 
out of the business that is ruining us, let us, including our own loyal con- 
gressional delegation, turn our support to those who will. 


Today, gentlemen, the whole cotton-textile industry has to appear 
before agencies of the Federal Government to ask them to solve these 
roblems. The answer issimple. These problems have been created 
y the Federal Government policies of encouraging the flooding of 
our market and of selling surplus cotton to our foreign competitiors 
at world prices, cutrate prices. Only this legislation will provide a 
solution. The business know-how, the skill, the zeal, and the inge- 
nuity displayed by cotton-textile manufacturers in so many instances 
in the past cannot even come close to solving the problems. 
At Bates we produce more than 100 million yards of combed fabries 
a year. The prices of our combed products, due entirely to Japanese 
competition, have gone down from 301% cents a yard two years ago 
to 26 cents a yard, a drop of 4% cents per yard. On the other hand, 
our labor costs, our taxes, and the overall costs of doing business have 
zoomed tremendously during this period. 
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We used to export large quantities of finished cotton goods to the 
Philippine Islands where buyers favored our famous disciplined 
fabric. These markets have been lost because of the type of com- 
petition we have been receiving from Japan. 

As you know, the Government is accumulating millions of bales 
of surplus cotton. In August of this year, it will have to pick up 
about 3,800,000 more bales of cotton from the 1956 crop. 

The Government embarked on this program, which is designed to 
liquidate the surplus cotton that is being piled up in warehouses, 
while cotton mills were dying and staggering under the severe blows 
of foreign competition. And, gentlemen, this has been a costly pro- 
gram. 

When the program first got underway, it is my understanding that 
cotton was offered foreign buyers at prices much less than they were 

repared to pay. These prices were moved upward and still the 
Piedign spinners jumped at the chance of buying this at low-cost 

rices, all the time knowing that their competitiors in the United 
tates were being forced to pay higher prices. 

Under this program, approximately 11,101,000 bales of surplus 
cotton were earmarked for foreign countries in the past 15 months 
according to information which I have. Secretary Benson has 
stated that on each bale the Government lost $59. 

Mr. Poaces. It would be more than that—about $72. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. Mr. Cannon testified that if you figure the in- 
terest and the carrying charges, it would be about a billion dollars. 

Mr. Poace. The Department was here some time ago and said it was 
over $70 a bale. 

Mr. Martin. And yet they bragged, in a letter to me, how wonder- 
ful their export program is. When I asked them to support the 
Smith bill one of the grounds that they would not support it was 
their wonderful foreign-sales program, where they moved so much 
cotton. That is one of the reasons they stated in writing to me. 

This indicates that while everyone is seeking economy and is trying 
to find ways to reduce the budget, some $650 million is being lost in 
this program alone. Yet the Department of Agriculture has opposed 
this measure which would permit us to be competitive in the world 
market because it would cost $37 million. I can’t understand such 
reasoning. And, incidentally, we at Bates use approximately 125,000 
bales of cotton each year. If we had been able to buy this raw material 
at work prices, the same as the CCC sells this to Japan, we would have 
saved $6 million, money which we could have used to save our plants, 
to pay our employees better wages, and to strengthen our overall 
operations and assure our future as a going industry. 

As I have said before, and will say again, the provisions of H. R. 
8155, 7032, 7446, and 7054 are easy to understand. And I repeat again 
they are easy to administer. Despite the advice that we just heard 
from Secretary McLain that they are hard to administer, they are 
very, very easy to administer. 

I have been in the textile business all my life, over 35 years, and I 
can tell you that these bills can be administered very simply. 

In substance, they would make available to the domestic manu- 
facturers some 750,000 bales of cotton annually for the next 5 years, 
This cotton would be made available to the manufacturers at prices 
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that would enable them to regain the level of exports this country 
enjoyed during the years 1947 through 1952, 

If that level of exports is regained, every textile mill in America, its 
workers and the communities, will be prosperous, because by shipping 
abroad cotton textiles, manufactured from the surplus cotton, all the 
overproduction that is not prevelant in this country will be out of the 
way, and prices will adjust themselves to a satisfactory level where 
the industry can prosper. The cotton is laying rotting in the ware- 
houses. Why not use it to ship abroad in the form of manufactured 
textiles, made by American labor, instead of just shipping it abroad 
to Japan and at cutrate prices, and then brought back into these United 
States to take away the jobs of our textile workers? 

What would this accomplish? We in the industry are in agreement 
that overproduction, aggravated by the mountainous volume of over- 
seas imports, is our big problem. The surplus cotton that would be 
made available to domestic manufacturers would be used only for 
fabric destined for sale abroad. 

Supplied with this surplus cotton at reasonable prices, domestic 
manufacturers would be able to place a good part of their production 
in export orders. This production would displace that which has 
been going into inventories and into the regular markets which have 
reached the saturation point. 

They would remove from warehouses the millions of bales of cotton 
that have been going into dead storage and we would find this cotton 
being used to maintain the textile jobs of taxpaying Americans and it 
could conceivably mean that many textile workers that have been 
forced out of their jobs again would return to the production lines. 

The production consigned for overseas would certainly stabilize 
our industry. It would encourage buyers to more activity since it 
would mean that the age-old problem of supply and demand soon would 
be getting back into balance. 

And, what is most important to our employees and their families, 
this production for overseas consumption would mean steady em- 
ployment, a steady income for textile workers who have seen too many 
of the ups and downs. 

I am convinced we can regain the high position we once enjoyed 
as textile exporters. Foreign buyers are eagerly looking forward to 
being able to obtain the highly styled, serviceable, and quality fabrics 
made here in America. 

Questions have been raised that this would be a difficult bill to 
administer. We heard the Department of Agriculture state that 
they are in favor of all these bills but they are hard to administer. 
It is a simple bill and it is a simple bill to administer. The Govern- 
ment need only to work through the regular channels of distribution. 
About 10 percent of the exports are handled directly by the mills, 
such as Bates, and almost any mill can handle their own exports of 
dry goods, including Budd or Bates. We can all handle it easily 
if we want to. The remaining 90 percent is arranged and can be 
shipped abroad by regular licensed exporters who buy from the mills 
in a regular way and ship abroad. 

The Government could determine the proper allocation of surplus 
cotton to the mills. That is simple, too. For instance, if at Bates we 
shipped overseas 100 pounds of cotton textile fabrics, we would 
expect to get in return cotton of that same weight plus the wastage, and 
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priced at a level that would make our and every other textile producer’s 
products competitive with those sold in the same overseas market. 

I had the privilege of appearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on July 16, 1956, to testify in sup- 
port of this legislation. At that time, I pointed out in great detail 
a long list of plant closings brought on by foreign competition, par- 
ticularly competition from Japan. I stated that it was my considered 
opinion that more jobs would be lost if action was not taken. Un- 
fortunately, that prediction has come true. In 1956, seven mills in 
New England alone closed their doors. These mills employed 2,800 
people. One of the reasons that the use of cotton consumed by mills 
this year is lower is because of these mills closing, and the short time 
running. 

These mills that closed in 1956 were the Berkshire Hathaway plant 
at North Adams; Howard-Arthur Manufacturing Co., and Luther 
Manufacturing Co., Falls River; Maverick Mills, East Boston; Monu- 
ment Mills, Housatonic; Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Fall River; 
and White Bros., Winchendon Springs, all in Massachusetts. So far 
in 1957, Berkshire Hathaway, Inc., has closed 5 mills employing 2,900 
people, in my opinion, forever. And the closing of these mills has 
cost at least 60,000 bales of cotton that our farmers grow. If the mills 
go, the farmers have no customers for cotton. 

To save our York mill, we found ourselves this year in the embar- 
rassing position of having to ask our employees to give up temporarily 
the wage increase they received last year. Our employees felt they 
could not accept a wage reduction, and the matter went to a board of 
arbitration with the union asking a wage increase. The impartial 
arbitrator, Mr. James J. Healy, of the Harvard Business School, 
turned down both parties. Mr. Healy blamed the Government for the 
ills of the textile industry. The Government pricing and sales policies 
for raw cotton, he said, definitely hurt the American producer and aid 
the foreign producer of cloth. Mr. Healy added, and I quote: 

There can be no doubt that governmental policy has been injurious to the 
industry. The cotton pricing and sales policy favors the foreign producer and 
the absence of realistic quotas enables said producer to exploit this advantage 
to the detriment of the American producer. Obviously, cost advantages over 
and above that available through the raw-cotton price heighten the favored posi- 
tion of the overseas producer. It would seem desirable and imperative for legis- 
lators and Government administrators to review the impact of such policies on 
the American textile industry. Although we are dealing with a staple it is 
entirely possible that pursuit of these policies could seriously undermine a basic 
production segment of our economy. If this is a conscious, deliberate intent, 
so be it. But at least it should be conscious and deliberate and not be the 
product of an unthinking policy. Moreover, the need for governmental review 
is national in origin. This is not a problem of the New England mills alone. 
In the long run it is equally as important for the southern mills. If they impede 
efforts in the short run, parochial hope of killing off the northern mills, their 
gain will be short lived. 

Mr. Healy also urged the company and the union to accelerate their 
appeal to Congress for remedial legislation and said, and I quote: 

The company cannot be blamed if mill closings are dictated. And neither the 
union nor the employees deserve any blame for the specter of plant closings 
which hangs over the Maine communities whose economic health and industrial 
life is so dependent upon the textile industry and the subject company. 

You, gentlemen, are the only ones who can help this situation which 
does not only confront Maine but every textile community and every 
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cottongrower and the millions who are dependent upon the success 
of this. industry. The textile industry is vital to millions of people 
and to the national welfare. It is essential in times of national emer- 
gency, and I cannot understand how people can so quickly forget the 
tremendous service that the textile mills of this country rendered dur- 
ing World War II. I cannot conceive how anyone can think that 
foreign countries will be able to supply the needs of our Armed Forces 
if this country is ever again engaged in war. Unless the Government 
stops hampering our efforts to get business here and abroad, the day 
will come when there will not be enough cotton textile mills in this 
country to supply our needs, espec ially our needs in time of war. 

Under the legislation before you some of this cotton, which the 
Department has been accumulating, would be sold to American tex- 
tile mills. It would mean that we would continue to dispose of this 
cotton but, instead of selling it in the form of raw material, it would 
be sold in the form of a finished fabric woven by American people. 
The best customer the cottongrower has is the American mills. So 
this bill would be beneficial to the cottongrower, to the manufacturer, 
and it would increase employment. 

As I stated in 1956, management in the textile industry is just as 
anxious as labor to increase the buying power of the worker and to 
improve their economic position. I am confident, I know, that our 
workers are bound to benefit through improved earnings and full em- 
ployment if this legislation is enacted. 

Great qu: untities of American-made fabric wil be returned to the 
world markets if you enact this legislation, and in so doing you will 
be performing a great service. I do not enjoy coming here to Wash- 
ington and taking up your ca because I know you are extremely 
busy. But I do not enjoy seeing mills being closed, seeing people 
being forced to lose their incomes ‘and the millions of dollars inv ested 
by many in this industry being threatened. However, there is no 
other alternative. 

The future of the American textile industry rests in the hands of 
the Congress of the United States. You must, in the interest of the 
American people, in the interest of our national security, and for econ- 
omy in Government, take immediate action if you are to preserve this 
vital and nonexpendable industry. We have been criticized because 
we have said publicly that we apparently are regarded expendable. 
What else can we think when we are told that displaced American tex- 
tile workers should have the initiative and spirit of adventure that our 
forefathers had and move to other communities; and when Govern- 
ment officials tell these textile workers to forsake their existing in- 
dustries and undergo the great pain and hardship involved in trying 
to replace them. 

I would like to call to your attention a statement made last Septem- 
ber 27, 1956, by Mr. Sherman Adams, the assistant to the President. 
Speaking to the Northern Textile Association, Mr. Adams stated that 
the administration “shall not permit the Government to stand idly by 
while industries wither and job opportunities are destroyed.” He 
also stated that “our foreign trade policy must not wreck their own 
enterprises or destroy the jobs of American workers.” Another one 
of his statements said: “All we have asked is that the rules are the 
same for all competitors.” 

Mr. Garuines. Will you yield right there now? 
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I just wondered, in connection with that statement made on the part 
of Mr. Sherman Adams, the assistant to the President; it is your 
opinion that if this legislation which you now recommend, or similar 
legislation, be placed on the President’s desk that he would sign it? 

r. Martin. No; I do not think he would. I would like him to 
sign it. 

Mr. Gatuines. This language that you just read quoting from 
Mr. Adams would indicate that he would be favorable to the position 
that you take? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. This would be amenable to the posi- 
tion we take. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Martin. Let me read the next paragraph and I think it will 
answer your question. 

I submit that only less than 9 months after these statements were 
made jobs are being destroyed by favoring foreign countries at the 
expense of the American textile industry. I submit also that the 
rules of competition are not the same when there is one price for 
American raw cotton for foreign countries and a much higher price 
for American textile manufacturers. 

We are not asking that Japan or other foreign countries with whom 
we have friendly relations be barred from trading with the United 
States. We are asking, however, and rightfully so, that we not be 
ruined in the process, and this is exactly what is happening. 

The Cuammnan. Is that exactly what 1s happening; is it the foreign 
imports that are putting you out of business ? 

Mr. Martin. That is one of the reasons, because when you add for- 
eign imports to our already overproduction, you have trouble. 

The CHarrman. We had information which would indicate that 
these imports were negligible when related to the overall economy, 
and even when related to our tremendous production of textiles in 
this country. ‘The imports only amounted to an inconsequential vol- 
ume. 

This morning I recall what Mr. Cannon said about displacing 18,000 
bales a month. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. I will tell you specifically when our books are open. 
It is a public company. I will show you a whole town and industry 
absolutely destroyed by Japanese imports. 

At North Adams, Mass., we had just completed 2 years ago a 
printing plant making printed shirtings. We produced at that mill 
40,000 yards inl year. Japan sent in 1,100,000 dozen, the equivalent 
of 30 million yards of shirtings. This mill could not meet the Jap- 
anese competition. It had to close its doors. It was liquidated. 

Those people in that community were not helped by the Government. 
The older people are out of jobs. They are still out of jobs. 

The CuatrmMan. What were the products of the manufacturers who 
went out of business ? 

Mr. Martin. Flannel shirts for men’s and boys’ shirts. 

The CuarrmMan. The cloth that shirts are made of ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

But the Japanese sent in 1,100,000 dozen and destroyed the economy 
of this industry. 
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The Cuarmman. Well, you know that the President could do some- 
thing about that if he wanted to? 

Mr. Martin. Sure he could have. 

The Cuarrman. You said, on behalf of the textile industries, “in 
the hands of Congress.” We have given the President complete 
authority to do something about the very thing that you are talking 
about. I understand that the textile industry has brought the matter 
to the President’s attention but nothing has been accomplished. 

Mr. Martin. On April 6, 1956, 1 wrote Sinclair Weeks a letter 
telling him about the plight of this mill, telling him about the plight 
of other mills that are about to close, and telling him about the present 
ylight and what was going to happen. He wrote me back that: 
We have a sound foreign policy and we will do nothing to change 
that sound foreign policy. I accepted that statement, and I had to 
close those particular mills. I want to save the others. 

The CuHarrman. How much do you think it would cost to bail 
them, to put you in a competitive position in the world markets with 
the others ? 

Mr. Martin. The Secretary of Agriculture has stated that the cost 
of this bill would be approximately $37,500,000. I agree with him. 

The Cuarmman. You mean on a basis of 750,000 bales a year? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. I agree with him. 

They are presently spending about $12 million under their own 
export sahasie, So the net cost would be $21 million. 

The Cuamrman. They are spending more than $12 million, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Martin. That is all they are spending to equalize. 

The Cuarrman. They have already spent $12 million. That is on 
raw cotton, is it not? 

Mr. Martin. That is on raw cotton. 

Mr. Poagr. They have already spent that. It runs to about $16.5 
million a year. They have not spent it for 12 months. 

Mr. Martin. I see. 

But what they do not realize is that by spending this $37,500,000 
we accomplish something that would eictetty the whole industry. 

The Cuatrman. If you put raw cotton in the foreign market on a 
competitive world price, that is one thing. That certainly would 
cost far less than putting the manufacturer of American-made tex- 
tiles in foreign markets on a competitive price, because you have 
the labor and transportation costs, and things like that go into it-— 
high taxes and all the other things. 

Mr. Martin. As a businessman, I can tell you that the Government 
will make great gains, for the following reason. The amount of cloth 
that would go into foreign markets would take up the overproduc- 
tion in this country. It is about 10 percent that we overproduce. 
Prices here would improve. 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing that. I just want to know what 
you think the cost of the program would be if you put manufactured 
textiles on the world markets at competitive prices. You said that 
the Government estimates that their own cost is $37.5 million to 
process and compete in the world market for manufactured goods. 

Mr. Martin. No; that $37.5 million is really an equalizer. It 
equalizes the lower Japanese wages. We pay here in the United 
States a great deal more than they pay in Japan. This lower priced 
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cotton would equalize the lower Japanese wages and allow us to com- 
pete with them on a fair basis in world markets. 

The CHatrMAN. It does not seem to me that $37.5 million would 
do it. 

Mr. Martin. It would do it. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, all you are asking for, though, is to 
have the price of the cotton available to you at the same price that it 
is vaitabey to the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Martin. That is not so. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I read the bill. I thought that you wanted to buy 
the cotton at the same price that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is selling it for. 

Mr. Martin. This bill is designed to equalize the low Japanese 
wages and permit us to regain our fair share of the world market. 

The Cuatrman. You could not very well do that, Mr. Martin. It 
would hardly compensate for the differential in cost of cotton. 

One proposal is to sell cotton to the American mills at the same 
price that you sell to foreign mills. That is one proposition. Now, 
that would not cost so much money. Maybe that is $37.5 million for 
60,000 bales. 

If you are going to put American-manufactured textiles on the 
world markets at competitive prices, you are going to have to subsidize 
the programs all over the map. 

Mr. Martrn. No, sir; because it only involves 10 percent of our en- 
tire production. That is all that it involves. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Excuse me. Let me get this straight, now. You were 
discussing the bill that has been introduced by Mr. McIntire and Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Coffin and others. Does that not say that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should make available to the textile mills in the United 
States through the fiscal year ending June 30 and each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding years not less than 750,000 bales of surplus cotton owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at such price as the Secretary may 
certify to the President? But I understood that you were contending 
that you wanted to buy it at the same price. 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. We want to be made competitive with our 
foreign competitors. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you want to buy it below what the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is selling it for abroad now ? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. Well, if you do that, it is going to take a whole lot 
more money than $37.5 million. 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How much below the world price would you expect 
to buy it? The world price today is what? just about 27 cents; 1s it 
not? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Now, at what price would you expect to buy this cotton? 
Mr. Martin. I testified before the Senate committee yesterday: 
they asked me the question, and I told them it would be 10 cents a 
pound under whatever the world price was. 

91405—57—pt. 2——20 
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The Cuarrman. That is $50 a bale. 

Mr. Poacr. That is 17 cents a pound ; is what that is. 

Mr. Martin. The world price is 27 cents a pound. It is $50 a 
bale. On 750,000 bales it is exactly $37.5 million. 

The Cuarrman. It is more than that. 

Mr. Poage. It is more than that. It is considerably more than 
that, because ‘the 27 cents is 6 cents or $30 a bale under the domestic 
market. 

Mr. Martin. Right. 

Mr. Poace. Now, then, that is not $50 a bale; that is $80 a bale. 

Mr. Marrry. It may be much more than that, because we do not 
know what this cotton costs the Government, with the interest and 
earrying charges. It might be much more. 

Mr. Poace. That is true. It may very well be more than that. But 
on today’s market it is $80 a bale. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, you cannot figure that it takes only $37.5 
million. 

Mr. Martin. Those figures were from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the $37.5 million. They figured the world price less by ‘the 10 
cents a pound to equalize the low foreign rate. That was their figure. 

Mr. McInime. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. [ think your point is that $37.5 million is not the 
total cost, total difference in price, as far as the Government would 
absorb but is that difference below the present world price? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. That is the annual cost over and above the present 
export cost ? 

Mr. Marttn. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. Then you have to sustain the loss we are now 
sustaining plus the $37.5 million ? 

Mr. Marttn. That is correct. 

The CuHatrman. That you say, would put the manufacturer and 
textile operator in competition with world manufacturers ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

And here is what you would accomplish: You would use up your 
surplus cotton that is laying idle and already paid for, and some day 
we do not know what we are going to get for it. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you figure the cost to the Ameri- 
can textile operator is about $80 a bale more for this bale of cotton 
for its processing than it costs the Japanese operator. 

We have a rolleall, so we will have to thank you now, Mr. Mar- 
tin, and adjourn. We have another rollcall in the House. Thank 
you very much. You may leave your statement with the reporter. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I express to you and the com- 
mittee my appreciation on behalf of the Maine congressional delega- 
tion for the opportunity that has been presented to the representa- 
tives of Maine to testify here. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I would like to say 
that Mr. George W. Pfeiffenberger 3 is here, of the American Cotton 
Producers Association. He has been making himself available dur- 
ing the day. I know we will not have a chance to put him on, but 
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I would like to ask permission for him to file a statement supple- 
menting the statement of the American Cotton Producers Association 
a few days ago, with some statistics on the export situation. 

The CuHarrman. You may have that permission. 

(The statement of Mr. George W. Pfeiffenberger is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER OF THE PLAINS CoTTON. GROWERS, INC., 
LUBBOCK, TEX. 


In line with permission granted by you to submit supplemental written brief 
in connection with cotton price support legislation in the Jones bill H. R. 7816, 
I wish to submit the following data for inclusion in the record of recent House 
hearings on this subject. 

During the hearings considerable comment was made on the size of the pres- 
ent surplus of cotton. It was stated a number of times that this was 10% to 
11 million bales, which is correct, but do not tell the whole story. The following 
figures are based on Government reports and on estimates of supply and demand. 
They indicate the surplus during the next year will not be nearly as large as 
has been discussed in the various hearings. 

Bales 


In Government stocks before June 11, 1957 1, 800, 000 
Sale, June 11, 1957 —174, 000 


Today 1, 626, 000 
& more sales, before August 1, 1957, estimated —350, 000 
Supply, August 1, 1957 1, 276, 000 
1956 crop to be taken over August 1, 1957 +3, 750, 000 
Total supply 5, 026, 000 
Remaining to export of 5% million estimated —1, 650, 000 


Remaining August 1, 1958 ; 3, 376, 000 


1957 loan cotton, estimated, taken over August 1, 1958 +2, 000, 000 
Total August 1, 1958, in Government stocks 5, 376, 000 
Bh pitwabe ties ub) be eee el ot lt hid t a eh Settee +2, 000, 000 


Total, August 1, 1958, carryover 7, 376, 000 


It should also be considered that of the supplies in Government hands a large 
percentage will be of the more undesirable grades and staples. For example 
in the 1955 and earlier stocks remaining, only about 3.6 percent is middling 
and better grade, and only 12 percent is 1442 and longer staple. These are the 
grades and staples which are in most demand by foreign consumers. 

There is, of course, no way of knowing at the present time the qualities in 
the 1956 loan cotton. It is, however, being withdrawn from the loan at a rate 
of about 24,000 bales per week at full prices. It is logical, therefore, to assume 
that the better qualities are being withdrawn so that when the Government 
eventually offers the 1956 cotton for sale the qualities available in these better 
categories will be only a small percentage of the total Government holdings. 

Discussions with cotton spinners and shippers indicate that with the expected 
increase in cotton consumption and the rapidly expanding economy it is gen- 
erally believed that a carryover of 7 to 8 million bales will not be excessive. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, it does not seem that the present stocks 
will be in very large surplus and that the question of surplus on hand should 
not stand in the way of legislation proposed. 

We appreciate the opportunity to offer these data in evidence and will thank 
you for your consideration of them. 


(Without objection by the chairman the following statement and 
data are inserted at this point as follows:) 
STATEMENT OF IVAN ANTOSCH OF THE OLD CoTTON BELT ASSOCIATION 


The Old Cotton Belt Association of Texas is most appreciative for the oppor- 
tunity of presenting our views on the many proposed pieces of legislation. 
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We have several times appeared before this committee, and some of the ideas 
then presented may be reaffirmed. 

We have studied the many cotton bills that have been introduced and find 
many beneficial ideas incorporated in each which will help the cotton farmer ; 
consequently affect the substantial part of the population of our Nation. 

We wish to reiterate the many perils of the cotton industry and the impor- 
tance that it bears on the future. In importance, first, we find that the present 
drastic acreage reductions is bringing about great suffering to all the agricul- 
tural economy in the cotton-producing areas. Acreage cuts have contributed 
and in many instances directly caused displacements of our farm population, 
which in the ultimate signifies welfare assistance. The drastic acreage cuts 
are decreasing our farm income and reducing the efficiency of our family-sized 
farmers. However, on the other hand, while cotton allotment acreage has been 
dropping, the cost of the things that one must buy has steadily increased. The 
family-sized cotton farmer is now walking a treadmill of lower and lower acre- 
age, increasing costs, and declining prices. 

With the present 5-year moving history used as basis of our allotments, we 
and many other areas will continue to lose acreage. It is imperative that before 
any new cotton program, beneficial to the majority, be initiated, the cotton-allot- 
ment acreage must be frozen to the individual counties. 

We, therefore, recommend that Congress freeze the cotton allotment acreage 
to each individual county, using the 1957 cotton allotment as basis. If any in- 
crease in cotton allotment is made, we firmly believe it should be prorated to each 
county in equal proportion percentagewise. We insist that any cotton bill passed 
must benefit equally the majority of the Nation’s cotton producers. 

Again we urge you to give every consideration to the fallacies and inequities 
brought about by the 5-year moving history. We brought this to your attention 
in our previous testimony before this committee. 

In view of a domestic allotment program or any two-price program the Old 
Cotton Belt Association recommends that if bales are substituted for acres, a 
thorough study be made to determine what conditions have brought about the 
present drastic cuts. The fact that certain areas had lately expanded and the 
intensified practice of high production in these newly expanded areas had caused 
the older areas to be severely cut must be recognized. To correct this inequity, 
the Nation’s average yield per acre should be applied to the allotment of acres 
of each county, and each county be allotted such number of bales. For example: 
If the Nation’s average yield is 400 pounds per acre and the present allotment 
of a county is 20,000 acres, the allotment in bales would be 16,000. We, too, 
must never lose sight of the fact that the majority of the farmers still depend 
upon the will of God to provide favorable climatic conditions necessary to 
produce a crop. 

Congress must maintain the farmer’s strength as one of the economic founda- 
tions of our Nation. Agriculture is a very important factor of our Nation's 
economy as related in the July 1957 issue of the Farm and Ranch, of the 62 
million Americans employed 25 million are employed somewhere in agriculture. 

Without sufficient acreage or fair price the controlled cotton farmer is help- 
less in competition with the other supported segments of our economy. We 
oppose low ineffective price supports as long as other segments of our economy 
are protected by subsidies, high tariffs and governmental assistances. Cer- 
tain policies of our foreign program are working a hardship on our cotton 
farmer; primarily United States private investments and governmental loans 
and “know-how” aids to foreign counties, have created an economic strain on the 
century-old cotton industry, the greatest of the South. 

The Old Cotton Belt Association of Texas recommends that the Government 
stockpile a minimum of 4 million bales of cotton for any emergency and prevent 
the reoccurence of the 1950 fallacy. 

We must have an increase of cotton allotment acres, fairly distributed, in 
our farm program. We must strive unceasingly to retain our domestic cotton 
market and at the same time exert every effort to regain our foreign markets. 

The Old Cotton Belt Association, recommends a sound long-range program 
which includes an increase in acreage allotments and an expanded income pro- 
tection program (either a one-price system, H. R. 877, or the domestic allotment 
system, H. R. 1716) which will enable United States cotton producers to com- 
pete with foreign growers and still maintain a fair income return to the family 
sized farmer. 
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We recognize the complexity of finding solutions to the farm problem and we 
wish to express our gratitude for your efforts in your search for a solution. 

We ask for your considerations of our thoughts and are hopeful that you may 
fit to incorporate them in your new cotton program. 


THE Decatur DAILy, 
Decatur, Ala., June 17, 1957. 
Hon. HaAroitp Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE COOLEY: I was delighted with the Associated Press story 
of June 15 in which you challenged the Agriculture Department to “show some 
leadership” in developing a new cotton program. 

Unquestionably we need a new cotton program. I am afraid that amendments 
will only serve to speed up the exodus of southern farmers from their lands. 

Recently a group of north Alabama farmers came together and made these 
suggestions with reference to a new cotton law: 

1. All allotments beginning with 1958 use the year 1955 as a base. All States 
to share alike percentagewise in an increase or decrease in acreage. (We selected 
1955 because Congress saw fit to freeze acreage allotments based on that year.) 

2. All States to keep acreage allotments and not lose acreage allotments to 
other States owing to failure of the individual to plant. 

3. Set a minimum price for cotton low enough to regain and maintain the world 
market for American cotton. 

The Government to pay the farmer the difference in what cotton sells for and 
parity prices as listed : 


Percent parity to— 
Farmer in 1958 aaa 80 
Cotton utilization research e ais 1 
pie £: -: eee ; : 81 
Cotton Utilization research___~_~- ied 2 
Farmer in 1960 . 82 
Cotton utilization research _---~-~ ; ; 3 
Farmer in 1961 83 
Cotton utilization research__--_-_-~- ‘ os : ; 4 
cer on cette cas eect iene : 84 
Cotton utilization research_____- i 5 
I a cence dat eens : acai 85 
Cotton utilization research__—-_~-~- sce 5 


If cotton prices are above 85 percent of parity then the farmer pays for cotton 
utilization research. 

You will also be interested in knowing that a few days ago I had the opportunity 
of placing the above suggestions before a meeting of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation held in north Alabama and at which Mr. Walter Randolph was 
present. The suggestions from these Alabama farmers received no encourage- 
ment but at least we gave the Farm Bureau the views of our cotton people and 
maybe some good will come from it in the future. 

Again thanking you for your interest in the problem as it directly concerns 
the southern cotton farmer and with every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Barrett C. SHETON, Publisher. 


The Cuairman. The Committee stands adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the committee recessed, to be reconvened 
at 10a. m., Friday, June 28, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. McLain, will you come around, please. 

I want to say for the benefit of the committee, that on July 12, 1957, 
I received a letter from Mr. True D. Morse, Acting Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and in the letter Mr. Morse stated there was urgent need 
for cotton legislation, and suggested an amendment to the existing 
law. Mr. Morse is unable to appear, I understand, and the Secretary 
is likewise unable to appear. 

The Department, 1 understand, has sent Mr. Marvin McLain to 
speak with regard to the views expressed in this communication. 

We are very happy to have you with us this morning, and we shall 
be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY; ACCOMPANIED BY F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION; AND CLAUDE COFFMAN, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. Mr. Cooley, I hope there was not any misunderstand- 
ing about the letter. 

We merely sent the letter to call again to the committee’s attention 
in the House, as well as the Senate, the fact that we thought there was 
urgency to do something about the cotton situation at this session of 
Congress. 

We recognize fully that it is your responsibility as chairman of this 
committee to direct the direction to go, but we wanted to make it per- 
fectly clear we thought there was a real problem, and we will be happy, 
and I will be happy, to answer any questions in connection with the 
previous testimony made, which I think was very complete, which was 
given before this committee within the last 2 weeks. 

The Cuarrman. The letter from Mr. Morse was mimeographed, and 
I think it has been made available, or will be made available, to all 
members of the committee. It is in substance the same kind of pro- 
gram that you suggested on May 28, is it not ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct, and I think that for the sake of the 
hearing, that this ought to be part of the record. 
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With your permission, I would like to make it a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; you may insert that in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter dated July 12, 1957, is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 12, 1957. 
Letter from Acting Secretary Morse to Senator Ellender and Congressman 
Cooley : 

Following is the text of a letter from Acting Secretary of Agriculture True 
D. Morse to Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. A similar one was sent to Hon. Harold D. Cooley, 
chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. The letter 
relates to the cotton situation, which calls for urgent legislative action: 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: On January 29 in testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and later in a letter dated May 2 and in 
testimony on May 15 and May 16, we called attention to certain provisions of 
the old basic agricultural laws which are contrary to the long-run interests 
of our farm people. These words were used in the letter: 

“Reduction of our stocks through the surplus-disposal program and the soil 
bank is going forward rapidly. This has been made possible by helpful legisla- 
tion which the Congress has enacted. 

“However, this reduction of surpluses will mean that the price escalators 
in the present laws will soon operate to stimulate and expand production, 
which will create new surpluses and require tight production controls.” 

We now confront such a situation for a major crop—cotton. 

In accordance with the law, the Department announced the price sup- 
port level for the 1957 crop of upland cotton on February 9, 1957, in advance 
of the planting season, at 28.15 cents per pound for %-inch Middling grade. 
The support level was announced in accordance with the legal formula and was 
based on our best estimate of supplies and disappearance at that time. 

The law requires the Department to reexamine the cotton situation as of the 
beginning of the marketing year, August 1. The levels announced earlier 
cannot be reduced but must be raised if the supply situation and parity levels 
so indicate. 

Our exports of cotton have been large, with the help of an export subsidy 
and Public Law 480. It now appears that exports for the current year, which 
earlier were estimated at 6.5 million bales, will be in excess of 7.5 million 
bales. This will probably reduce the carryover below earlier estimates. Ex- 
ports for the coming marketing year, which were estimated at 4.5 million bales, 
are now expected to be greater. 

Other factors bearing on supply such as domestic utilization and the size 
of the crop are pertinent in the coming review of the price-support level for 
the 1957 crop. 

It now appears, based on our best estimates, that the law will require price 
supports for the 1957 cotton crop to be increased above the 28.15 cents per 
pound level to such an extent as to affect adversely the interests of the cotton 
producers. The surplus disposal and soil-bank programs are working to pull 
down our stocks. However, with formulas in the present law, our suceess 
in moving surplus No. 1 will set the stage for surplus No. 2, contrary to the 
long-term interests of the cotton growers. 

A material increase in the price of cotton would lose markets and further 
stimulate the synthetic fiber industry which now provides the domestic textile 
market with the equivalent of over 5 million bales, as compared with about 9 
million bales of cotton. 

There are now many bills and proposals before the Congress which would 
involve major changes in cotton legislation. While these bills differ widely in 
their intent, they practically all recognize that an increase in the price of cot- 
tion is contrary to the long-run interests of cotton farmers. 

A material increase in the price of cotten would make necessary an increase 
in the export subsidy. The net recorded realized cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the cotton-sales program and the export subsidy on cotton prod- 
ucts during the past 12 months of record ending May 31, 1957, has been $442 
million. 

With the anticipated level of exports next year, every 1-cent increase in the 
price of cotton will increase the cost of the export subsidy by about $25 million. 
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An increase in the price of cotton would retard consumption and further post- 
pone the day when farmers could increase their acreage. 

It is, therefore, urgent that legislation be enacted in this session of Congress, 
as we have recommended. There will be another cotton referendum before the 
next regular session of Congress, and farmers will be far advanced with plans 
for their 1958 crop. The needed legislative changes were embodied in Mr. Me- 
Lain’s testimony before your committee on June 24, 1957. Mr. McLain listed 
2 alternatives, of which he indicated that alternative 1 had the greater merit: 
Alternative 1 

Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

“(8) Beginning with the 1958 crops, the level of support for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be at such 
level not in excess of 90 per centum of the parity price therefor as the Secre- 
tary determines after consideration of the factors specified in section 401 (b).” 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the words 
“except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection (f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, S8ist Con- 
gress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
Alternative 2 

Amend section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as follows: 

(1) Add a new paragraph at the end of subsection (d) as follows: 

“(8) Beginning with the 1958 crop, the level of support for any crop of cotton 
for which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be at such 
level not less than 60 per centum or more than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor as the Secretary determines after consideration of the factors specified 
in Section 401 (b).” 

(2) Change the comma in subsection (f) immediately preceding the words 
“except that” to a period and delete the balance of subsection (f). 

Repeal section 3 (a) of the act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Con- 
gress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

In the interest of the cotton farmers, the cotton industry, and in the interest 
of economy in Government, we urge action now as we have earlier recommended. 

A similar letter is being sent to Congressman Cooley. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. On May 28, I think it was, you proposed that we 
adopt, for all of the basic commodities, either one or the other of the 
alternatives suggested in this letter dated July 12, 1957. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The Cuamman. The effect of that would be to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to fix the price support levels at any figure 
between zero and 90 percent of parity in one alternative, or 60 to 90 
percent in the other alternative? 

Mr. McLatn. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You prefer the first proposition; that is, that the 
Secretary be given the right to fix the level of support from zero to 
90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is correct. We did indicate, however, Congress- 
man Cooley, that the other would be acceptable, if in the judgment of 
the committee that was felt to be the wiser course. 

The CHatrmMan. I see in the Wall Street Journal, this morning’s 
paper, that in response to a request from the Senate committee, you 
submitted a program for corn. You have submitted exactly the same 
program to the Senate committee on corn as you have to this com- 
mittee for cotton. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, that was developed in the Department at 
the request of Senator Symington, which was a study of the whole 
feed-grain problem. It was made immediately after he made the 
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request and the deadline was Monday of this week for sending it up 
there. The study is available to anyone that wants it. 

The CuHatrman. The program you propose for corn is substantially 
the same as you propose here for cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct; that is right. The only major differ- 
ence—we ought to get the record straight—is that in corn we recom- 
mend that allotments be eliminated completely starting in 1959. 

The Cuatirman. I was going to ask you about that. This states, 
“Benson asks Congress to end acreage curbs, cut supports on corn.” 

Mr. McLaw. That is correct. 

The CHarmman. Do you have a proposal for the elimination of 
acreage allotments on corn? 

Mr. McLain. In 1959, and also the elimination of the acreage re- 
serve program for corn at the same time. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I do not want to go off on a discussion of 
corn, but you do not advocate acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
as on cotton, do you? 

Mr. MoLarn. Not at this time. 

The CHarrman. You say, “Not at this time.” Do you think that 
ultimately you will rec ommend moving acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas on cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. We think the next step—and I think the step should 
come shortly—probably ought to be discussed in this committee— 
certainly if I were a member of the committee I would want to dis- 
cuss it—would be an approach to gradually expand the cotton allot- 
ment. 

You see, we are pretty well tied to formula in the law in establish- 
ing cotton allotments. In addition, we have the amendment that was 
put in by law that runs through 1958; is that correct ? 

Mr. Corrmann. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. It would be our feeling—and again we haven’t 
written any language for this, but I think the record ought to be 
straight on it, that if we could get the Congress to consider it, we feel 
the Secretary ought to be given discretion on price support, and also, 
some discretion should be given to up this allotment as the situation 
warrants it being upped. 

We suggest that it not be a rigid formula to do that. We suggest 
that you keep the minimum, something like you have in the current 
law, to see that the allotment does not go below a certain point, and 
then discretion given the, Secretary to - expand that as the demand 
for cotton develops. And I am certain that you have had ample 
testimony here by real experts in cotton, that demand would develop 
if it were made available at prices that it could be consumed at, both 
here and abroad. 

We think that this is another step that ought to be taken, and we 
would certainly be willing to work with the committee in moving in 
that direction. 

The Cuarrman. In asking for authority for lower price supports 
to 60 percent of parity, in the one case, or to go as low as zero in the 
other case, certainly, the Department contemplates, in certain in- 
stances, reducing the price below 60 percent of parity ? 

Mr. McLain. I would not say that necessarily, Congressman 
Cooley. 
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The Cuarrman. Why would you ask for authority to go to zero if 
you did not intend to go below 60 percent ? 

Mr. McLain. I think conditions might warrant that sometimes. I 
think that at the current time, in my judgment, they would not 
warrant it. 

I think the answer to your question more specifically is that if we 
had guidelines set up, and more discretion in the hands of the Secre- 
tary, it would be much more appropriate than tying this thing to 
a fixed formula like the escalator formula, like it is currently in the 
law. 

You know what is apt to happen in the next year or two under 
the current operation of this law the way it is. 

The Cuatrman. Along with the authority to fix the support level, 
you actually want authority to commit the Commodity Credit, do you 
not ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. At what level would cotton be competitive? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, I think the best estimate at the moment is what 
the world price of cotton is, certainly it is fairly near competitive 
when we have evidence that we moved over 714 million bales this 
current marketing year. 

The Cuatrrman. At what percent was that? 

Mr. McLarn. It is around 65 percent of parity, in that neighbor- 
hood. 

The Cuarrman. All cotton would be subject to the world market. 
It would fix the price levels at about 65 percent of parity at the 
present time? 

Mr. McLain. At the present time. I think this, and I think you 
gentlemen who understand cotton very well realize this, that it is 
entirely possible that the world production outside United States 
could shrink. 

If the world market knew that our cotton was going to be made 
available in abundance all of the time, and we got some discourage- 
ment in foreign production, which I am sure that you people would 
like to see, as long as our cotton producers in this country are cut back 
the way they are, I am not for one convinced that the world price 
would always have to be as low as it is. 

The Cuatrman. I know your views, but they should be in the 
record. 

The Department will not approve any program involving com- 
pensatory payments to farmers, will it? 

Mr. McLain. Our position—we tried to make it clear as we could 
in the formal testimony that I have given when I was here—of 
course, is that. we cannot accept the compensatory payment route, and 
I think more and more people are realizing that it would be unwise to 
do that. 

The CuatrMan. We talk about equalization. The same thing ap- 
plies to that suggestion, I suppose. 

Mr. McLarn. It is the same thing in another guise, by and large, 

es. 
y The Cuarrman. Or two prices for cotton—the Department has 
already vetoed the two-price system for cotton. I would likewise not 
recommend the two-price system for cotton. 
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Mr. McLarn. We reported unfavorably on Congressman Whitten’s 
bill. I think he was more realistic—or I will put it this way, very 
realistic in his comment on the compensatory payment approach, 
because we think he is exactly right in the statement that he made 
on it. 

The Cuairman. You mean in suggesting 

Mr. McLain. The farmer’s income would be at the level of what the 
taxpayer was paying out to him. If you read Mr. Whitten’s testi- 
mony on this point, you will find that he pretty well indicates what the 
real problem is. 

The Cuatrman. Some members of the committee and others in the 
committee room might not know what Mr. Whitten proposed. 

What he actually proposed was not compensatory payments but a 
processing tax, wasn’t it? 

Mr. McLarn. It is my understanding of what he proposed, that the 
tax would be paid by the ultimate users of the product. 

The Cuarrman, Of all textiles? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. The cotton farmer would be compensated by direct 
payment from the Treasury ? 

Mr. McLarty. The bill is available to you. We have had so many 
introduced. 

The Cuarrman. It imposed a tax on all manufactured textiles? 

Mr. McLarn. There is the mechanics of getting it done. The im- 
portant thing is that the ultimate consumer of the cotton and the other 
fibers, would pay the price. It would not be a taxpaying proposition ; 
that is an important difference in this and some of the other bills. 

ae CuairMANn. I thought he intended to impose the burden on the 
mill. 

Mr. McLatn. The mechanics, I say, of it is a detail that I am not 
completely familiar with. 

But what he was striving to do in the bill, as I understand, not only 
with cotton but with other competitive products, was to see that the 
consumer of the product paid it, because he ultimately— 

The Cuatrman. Whatever his proposition was, the Department 
is unfavorable to it ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. We have received from the Department only the 
recommendations contained in Mr. Morse’s letter. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. The Farm Bureau bill likewise was reported un- 
favorably, was it not ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. We commented on that in our testimony here 
a couple of weeks ago. 

The Cuarrman. We have bills by Mr. Gathings, Mr. Abernethy, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Poage, Mr. McIntire and others. All of them were 
sent to the Department for report and all of the reports have been 
unfavorable. Cotton is supported at what level ? 

Mr. McLain. Seventy-seven percent was the announcement made 
early this year. 

The Cuarrman. If you had the authority that you are now asking 
for, what do you think it would be supported at in 1958 ? 
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Mr. McLatrn. It would not be above that, Congressman Cooley. I 
would not be prepared to say what it would be. But it would not be 
above that, certainly. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I didn’t understand the answer. You say it would 
not be? 

Mr. McLarn. It would not be—under current circumstances the 
support rate would not be over what we currently have. 

fhe CuarrMan. He said he didn’t know what it would be but it 
certainly would not be above 77 percent of parity. If nothing is done, 
in view of the fact that everything indicates we will have a short crop 
of cotton in 1957, and everything indicates that exports of cotton will 
exceed estimates, do you believe that under the law as it now exists, 
you will be forced to increase the price-support program on cotton ? 

Mr. McLatn. In 1958? 

The CHairman. Are you in a position to indicate about the support 
level ? 

Mr. McLatn. No. You can appreciate why. First of all, we do 
not have an accurate report and won’t have until August 8, an 
estimate of what this year’s cotton crop will be. 

The CuHatrrman. You are lacking any information about the ulti- 
mate exports ? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is correct. Of course, I think we have more 
knowledge—more accurate knowledge than probably what the year’s 
crop will be, because we get all kinds of reports from the experts in 
the field, but we don’t know what it will be until we get the report. 

The Cuarrman. Does the Department feel that acreage in cotton 
should be increased in 1958 ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. If we continue to operate the way the law now is, 
and the law indicates that the allotment ought to go up, it will cer- 
tainly go up. 

The CHarrman. I know—but do you think that the acreage allot- 
ment should be increased ? 

Mr. McLain. We think that if the price-support level was set in 
line so that we could keep cotton more competitive, that would be 
the step that ought to be taken. 

Mr. Anpresen. Was the reason for this delay from the Depart- 
ment prompted by the fact that you were required to automatically 
increase the support price on cotton ? 

Mr. McLarty. You mean this year? 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. We do not know, Congressman Andresen, until we 
get our August 8 crop estimate of this year’s production, what we 
will have to do. 

Our early indications are that it will probably move up slightly. 
We just do not know how much yet. We were thinking more about 
what would be very apt to happen next year under the formula. 

In all probability it would have to be moved up substantially. 

Mr. Anpresen. I thought of the reason for the urgency for action, 
now before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. McLarn. Here is the important thing on that score. As you 
know, farmers in cotton—the cotton producers vote on marketing 
quotas in December, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 
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Mr. McLain. Obviously, farmers have to know how to plan, and 
if nothing is done with cotton legislation, until the next session of 
Congress, farmers are going to proceed on the current legislation, 
and ‘they will vote on marketing quotas in December; and “it is our 
feeling that it would not be wise once you get past that point. to 
change the program for 1958, because our experience has been, and 
I think you will agree to this, that you do not come in here in January 
and get. legislation through Congress in 2 weeks. 

Therefore, we feel this way, “because to be frank about it, if it is 
not done at this session it may not be done in the next session until 
too late to have any effect in 1958, which would mean it would have 
to wait another year. 

The CHamman. It would not be done before then. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. ANnpresEN. What is the latest date that we could act in this 
session ? 

Mr. McLain. Any time—well, of course, from the way things are 
going, I do not know how long the session will last. I hear reports 
that it might last quite a while. If you didn’t stay in session past 
December, I think we could. Any time between now and then will 
be all right. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to ask a question. J am not a sub- 
scriber to the Wall Street Journal, and I have not received a copy 
of the communication which you sent to the Senate. What pro- 
posal did you make on corn ? 

Mr. McLain. Just a little background. Senator Symington and 
Senator Humphrey—Senator Symington specifically- “requested this 
study be made on all feed grains. We made it and I think it is a very 
thorough study. A lot of time was put in on it, and a lot of work. 

I hope that all of the members of this committee will look at it. We 
have made the copies available. In the study we have indicated that 
because of the failure of farmers in general to comply with corn 
allotments, which is well-known by you, I am sure, that it would be 
wiser—because of the interdependence of the feed grains—it would 
be wiser to eliminate corn allotments altogether. And as you know, 
the approach in the corn referendum was in that direction. It didn’t 
carry by the two-thirds, and the unfortunate part about it, so far 
as T was concerned, was that enough farmers d lid not. vote in it. 

I think if we had all of them voting it would have carried, and 
we would have a firm indication of how the Corn Belt farmers 
feel about this. But it is our feeling from the unworkability of 
trying to control corn acreage with corn allotments without mar- 
keting quotas and, of course, we are not for marketing que tas on 
corn because they would be completely impossible, and in the 
wisdom of Congress they were removed a few years ago—it would 
be much wiser to put corn in the category of other feed grains 
without allotments, so that you would have a real price support 
under them. All corn then would be supportable. 

And, you see, other than this last year when we have had allot- 
ments that has never been true. 

Mr. AnpresEN. What support figure will be recommended by the 
Department ? 

Mr. McLain. The same as recommended here for cotton, zero to 90 
or 60 to 90, depending upon the desires of Congress. 
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Mr. Anpresen. What is your opinion about the Farm Bureau pro- 
posal of making it 70 percent of parity ? 

Mr. McLain. On corn? 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, we haven't seen the final draft of the bill. I 
have understood they have changed it a time or two. I haven’t seen 
it; personally, I would not want to comment on it until I have seen 
the draft of the bill. 

I would say this, in answer to what you suggest, after your experi- 
ence in the corn referendum, we have a lot of reservations in the De- 
partment about the referendum approach to decide on what kind of 
legislation you are going to have. We think that you people are 
selected to represent the people in your area and ought to be in a 
position from talking to your farm people to recommend and vote 
for the type of legislation that you think ought to be had. 

The unfortunate part in the referendum is that you cannot compel 
people to vote. As we had in the corn referendum, when only a small 
fraction of those eligible decided they wanted to vote. You do not 
know what the result will be when you have that kind of a situation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you think more would vote for a rice bill or 
referendum / 

Mr. McLarn. You are an expert in this field, and I am not, so I 
would not want to comment. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hill wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Hirt. Am I wrong when as I have always thought if you con- 
trolled by the general law of agriculture cotton and wheat, more nearly 
by the same legislation, th: at you could do that than you could possi bly 
control cotton and corn—in other words. you always take corn as a 
product where you apply 80 percent as being consumed in the area 
in which it is grown?’ In cotton and wheat it is a question of export 
to hold the prices. 

So I have always felt that corn should be left out, and wheat and 
cotton should be more nearly united in the type of national legisla- 
tion. Would you discuss that for a moment ? 

Mr. McLain. I think from the standpoint of export, you are abso- 
lutely right, but I would like to point out to you one very great dif- 
ference between wheat and cotton, when it comes to the domestic 
situation, and when it comes to the two-price mechanism, whether 
it be any kind you wanted to talk about. 

Wheat, as you know, has very little to do with the cost of a loaf 
of bread, and if you raise or lower the price of wheat materially, you 
are not going to affect very much the consumption, dome stically, of 
bread. But now with cotton—let me finish if I might—with cotton, 
it is quite a different thing, because you have the competit ive synthetic 
fibers. 

If you keep cotton priced too high, they will take over. And, 
therefore, on the domestic front I think they are completely in a dif- 
ferent category, cotton and wheat, from the st: :ndpoint of what hap- 
pens to the domestic consumption and the price. 

Mr. Hirn. Of course, I always thought that feed grains had the 
same effect on wheat because we feed wheat—I am leaving corn out 
purposely—I am just talking of my own place. We feed much more 
wheat than we do other grain. 
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But the cotton in a shirt or some of these suits we buy, you know 
the amount of cotton does not amount to much, and that answers the 
question about the bread. [I still think that there is more relation 
between those two crops than we have ever thought about. 

Mr. McLarty. You take the testimony of Mr. Cannon, of the Can- 
non Mills, who appeared before your committee the last day I was up 
here, and I think he is an expert in this field—he gives you some in- 
formation in that statement that really tells the story, as to what 
happens to the finished product, if you get the raw material priced 
so that it is not competitive with synthetics. 

This has been one of the problems in cotton. I think all of you 
gentlemen that understand cotton understand that. This is why 
these various bills have been introduced—I am sure that is so. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have in fact recommended—that is, the De- 
partment has—the removal of corn as a basic commodity in the 
program that has been presented ? 

Mr. McLain. We would be glad to call it a superbasic commodity, 
because it is the No. 1 crop in this Nation, dollarwise. 

Mr. Anpresen. Have you favored the same treatment for some of 
the other basic commodities? I noticed in this morning’s Post that 
certain high statesmen, so-called, have recommended the removal 
of one basic commodity ? 

Mr. McLarty. The testimony that the Secretary gave indicated that 
he would like to see all of these basic commodities, so-called in the 
current legislation, move in the same direction. 

He does not pick corn, or cotton, or any one out. So I think this 
quite frankly, Mr. Andresen, we have just got a symbol tied around 
basic commodities that we ought to forget about, and try to get a 
solution to the problem. I really sincerely feel this. 

[ think more and more farm people are convinced that is what 
we ought to do. 

Mr. Anpresen. Three or four years ago you will recollect that the 
Department recommended that the support price be 90 percent of 
parity for tobacco. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that was the only commodity that was singled 
out for supertreatment, supereducated treatment. You would favor 
the removal of tobacco as a basic commodity ? 

Mr. McLatn. Again, I think the basic part is unimportant if I 
might say it again, because I think the important thing is that we have 
a program that will work, do the job for the tobacco farmer, and the 
cotton and wheat and corn farmers. 

The Secretary did say in his testimony that he didn’t show any 
partiality in recommending this change for all commodities. 

I would like to say this. I have just been down in Congressman 
Cooley’s territory—and I hope I did not do any damage and I am 
sure I did not from the comments that I got after I got back—and I 
still find among the tobacco growers and the people that handle 
tobacco a feeling that they are willing to do what is necessary to con- 
trol their production so that it is kept in line with demand. And | 
think it was further demonstrated, Congressman Cooley, in this action 
that the Department took, that the tobacco leaders favored, that we 
put the discount program in for tobacco this year. 

This is a tremendous move in the direction of again furnishing a 
product that the consumer wanted, both here and abroad. And while 
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the Secretary has indicated that generally he favors this approach 

on all of these commodities, in our judgment tobacco is in the least 
trouble of any of the commodities simply because you have not put 
a minimum allotment under the acres—you have forced tobacco farm- 
ers to cut back, and they have accepted it in their marketing quota 
votes. Of course, tobacco, in my judgment, and I think I understand 
all of these commodities pretty well—is quite a different product than 
any other commodity we raise. 

So, if I might finish 

Mr. Anpresen. I thought 

Mr. McLarn. I do not want to comment on that, Congressman 
Andresen. I think everybody is watching that very closely. But I 
think, if the tobacco people want to continue this approach, I think 
we would be more apt to agree not to do anything to upset it, as long 
as they do not let the thing get out of hand. 

I would like to point this out—and I hope Congressman Cooley 
listens to this, because I am sure that a lot of people in the tobacco 
business today realize that some of the export markets for tobacco 
even, because of the program that we have, are getting away from 
them. I detected this among the leadership that I talked to—and I 
talked to some of the best ones in the tobacco industry—a concern 
that we do not continue this program to the point where. we lose more 
of our export market. 

I think this is the danger point that the tobacco people have to 
watch. What I am trying to say, in summarizing this is, while the 
Secretary has indicated that he thought that this approach was wise 
for all of these commodities—he still thinks that—I think we would be 
willing, as long as tobacco can keep its program in line and keep pro- 
duction in line, and the tobacco farmers want it, not to want to do 
anything about that. Because all of the other programs are pretty 
much in trouble, as you well know. 

The CHarrMan. What about the potato program, isn’t that 
working ? 

Mr. McLarn. It is, in the judgment of some people, Congressman 
Cooley, or let me say this, everybody does not agree that it is working. 
But by and large there has not been too much complaint about it. 

The Cuarrman. What about the wool program ? 

Mr. McLarty. It has been working, not to the satisfaction of what 
the Department thought would happen. We thought that there would 
be quite an expansion in wool production; we have not had that yet. 

The CuatrmMan. You still hold to the idea that lower prices will do 
away with surpluses; do you not ? 

Mr. McLain. We hold the idea that more consumption will do away 
with surpluses. 

The CuarrMan. Not only that, but you hold to the theory that you 
advanced which is based on lowering the prices of the commodity, 
with the idea of doing away with surpluses. 

Mr. McLarty. On cotton, Congressman Cooley, what we are here 
to talk about, primarily, we are absolutely convinced and I think the 
record is amply clear, that lower prices will step up cotton consump- 
tion, both domestically and eed 
The Cuarrman. It will not step down production ? 
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Mr. McLain. It won’t as long as you have a minimum allotment 
like you have currently. 

The CuarrmMan. I am talking about eliminating the allotment. I do 
realize that if you lowered the prices of cotton to make it competitive 
with other manmade fibers, you would increase consumption, as Mr. 
Cannon pointed out. 

Mr. McLatn. What we think we ought to strive for is to expand 
the production rather than contract it. Certainly, the cotton people 
need this. 

Many cotton farmers and cotton leaders have told me that what 
they need is to be allowed to raise more cotton. The only way they will 
ever be allowed to raise more cotton is get it consumed. 

I think we have evidence of that by the group of bills introduced. 

The Cuatrman. I think the cotton farmer wants to raise more cot- 
ton, but does not want to raise cheaper cotton. Do you feel they want 
to raise cheaper cotton / 

Mr. McLarn. Again I have not said anything here that would in- 
dicate that we think the world price of cotton needs to go down. I 
think it could well increase. 

Mr. Poage. I would like to ask you, first, would you favor legisla- 
tion repealing the minimum allotment for cotton ¢ 

Mr. McLatn. In the light of the approach that we think we ought 
to make, I do not think we would actually ask for that to de done. 
I do not think we would object to it; I think we ought to go the other 
direction. 

Mr. Poace. Would you favor that kind of legislation in regard to 
wheat ? 

Mr. McLaryn. What do you mean, eliminating 

Mr. Poace. The minimum allotment—would you favor lowering 
that minimum allotment on wheat ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think it would be necessary to lower it. If 
we could keep our price at a certain level, we could get more con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Poage. I know, but all I am asking you is a rather simple ques- 
tion which you can answer “yes” or you can answer “no,” whichever 
way you figure, or you can evade it if you want to, and I will accept 
an evasion If that is what you want to give me. 

Do you think that Congress should pass legislation eliminating the 
minimum acreage allotment for wheat and cotton ? 

Mr. McLatrn. That is the direction we are proposing to go. We 
would not object to that. 

Mr. Poacr. You would not what? 

Mr. McLain. We would not object to eliminating it. 

Mr. Poace. You then prefer to evade the question as to whether 
Congress should or should not pass legislation. Would you tell me 
whether you think we ought to elimins ite minimum acreage allotments 
for cotton and wheat or whether you think we should not? 

Mr. McLarn. All that we have pointed out is the minimum allot- 
ments. As to them, is this 

Mr. Poacer. I didn’t ask you to comment on what you pointed out. 
T am just asking you should Congress pass a bill eliminating the mini- 
mum allotment on cotton ? 
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Mr. McLain. I think it would be unfortunate, and we do not rec- 
ommend it. Because, if this is the only legislation we are going to have, 
we would not be for it. Is that positive / 

Mr. Poage. You would not be for it? 

Mr. McLarn. We would not be for it. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. McLain. Is that positive / 

Mr. Poagcer. That is a fair answer. 

Mr. McLaty. You know why. With wheat, the allotment prob- 
ably would drop to the neighborhood of 20 million acres, and I think 
that would be just impossible. 

Mr. Poace. Cotton would drop to about four million ? 

Mr. McLain. A year ago; I am not sure whether it would now. 

Mr. Poace. That is the situation. It dropped to very low levels. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. I just want to get that clearly in the record, because 
there has been so much intimation that Congress has done something 
wrong, as if Congress was guilty of a moral wrong in putting a mini- 
mum on the wheat and cotton allotments. 

Mr. McLain. If I might add this, I think the feeling has been ex- 
pressed, as I recall the “hearings that we held earlier this year, the 
unfairness about it—and you pointed out that the corn people could 
have had it if they asked for it. When you started to apply the 
acreage reserve progr am, and the soil bank, part of the commodities 
where you had done it, and part where you did not, it made an unfair 
situation. 

Mr. Poace. Nobody who has discussed the subject has ever come 
right out and said as to the minimum allotment that they ever objected 
to it. Do you know of any case where anybody has frankly advocated 
its repeal? 

Mr. McLarn. I think we have ample proof again, with the exception 
of tobacco, that each of these commodities has gotten into trouble 
because you have had the minimum allotments. That is the point 
that is the important thing. 

Tobacco has been the exception, because they have been willing to 
take what it took to control their acreage. 

Mr. Poace. But you would not advocate repealing it ? 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

Mr. Poage. And I hope that we will not find the Department casting 
aspersions at the cotton people for having minimum allotments when 
you would not advocate repeal ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Well, now, I think the only reason the Department 
ever raised any question about it was in relation to the acreage reserve 
soil-bank program. We never raised any question about it otherwise. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not think that we passed the minimum in con- 
templation of gaining an advantage in the soil-bank program ? 

Mr. McLain. You did not know anything about it at that time. 

Mr. Poace. Of course not. And of course, consequently nobody 
did it with an ulterior motive. That could not be attributed to the 
cotton members of this committee. 

Mr. McLarn. Neither the Department nor I ever made that 
aspersion. 
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Mr. Poacr. Nobody made that. I have carefully pointed out there 
have been aspersions and intimations, but I think we have had enough 
of those. 

I wonder if you would tell us just how you are going to maintain 
farm income if we adopt your bill—either one of your bills—let us say 
No. 1, or No. 2? 

Mr. McLatn. We started out on the assumption that income is the 
result of volume times price minus cost of peothaction. 

Mr. Poaeer. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. And we think that volume—and I know this person- 
ally, because I have been in the producing end a good many years— 
that volume is just as important as price. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. And we think that if the price isn’t too high and 
consumption were up, volume should move up considerably. 

Mr. Poacer. Let us see how that figures. This year we have an 
allotment of how much—how much do you expect to grow ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, now, we will tell you that August 8. 

Mr. Poace. I am not asking for an estimate. But you made an 
allotment that was intended to produce a certain amount of cotton, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. That is right; under the law we have to do that. 

Mr. Poaer. Yes. That was what? 

Mr. McLarty. It is converted out back to acres—that is what you 
are after? 

Mr. Poace. It was intended to produce 10 million bales. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. That is not right. The 1957 allotment is 
based on the minimum allotment provided for in the 1956 act, which 
said it should not be lower than the acreage which was allocated in 
1956. 

Mr. Poace. How many bales was that intended to produce? 

Mr. Ruopes. It would laos produced about—— 

Mr. Poacr. It was set for the purpose of producing a definite num- 
ber of bales ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right, 10 million in 1956. 

Mr. Poace. Ten million in 1956. How much was it intended to pro- 
duce in 1957 ? 

Mr. Ruopes. In 1956 we produced 13.1 million running bales. 

Mr. Poace. 13,100,000 bales; all right. At the present price on that-— 
the support price is 77 percent of parity, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ruopes. On the 13 million. On the 1956 crop the support level 
was 82.5 percent. 

Mr. Poace. But at the present time it is 77 ? 

Mr. Ruopes. On the 1957, the crop that is now produced it is 77 
percent. 

Mr. Poace. That is the only thing I can go by. You tell us what 
you can do in August. I am not asking for that. So the only thing 
that I have got to go by is what you have got. I think if you gentle- 
men will answer my questions we can get through with it in a hurry. 

My colleagues are very impatient, because we do not move this along. 
How much is that in money, Mr. Rhodes? To the farm on 13,100, 000 
bales, in money, at the present support prices? 

Mr. Ruopes. I will have to do a little figuring. 
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Mr. Poage. While you are figuring that, go ahead and figure. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you want. to figure on the basis of %-inch cotton, 
or what ? 

Mr. McLain. We have a question of how you want to figure it. We 
want to be sure we get your direction right. How do you want to 
figure it ? 

Mr. Poaar. Seventy-seven percent of 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you want to convert that to an inch and a thirty- 
second, or an inch, or seven-eighths ? 

Mr. Poage. You figure this on the average. 

Mr. Ruopes. Very well, 

Mr. Poace. Now then, Mr. McLain, if we pass your bill, your No. 1 
we will plant in 1958 how many acres of cotton ? 

Mr. McLain. We cannot tell you how many acres we will permit to 
be planted until we see what this year’s crop is, and what we estimate 
the exports for next year will be. We would hope the acreage would 
be expanded. I am not in a position to tell you today because I do not 
think anybody knows what the figure is. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not anticipate there will be much increase in 
acreage ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. I say that I do not know, I would like to say I do not 
know because we just do not have the figures. 

Mr. Poace. Let me put it this way. The acreage will not change 
under the present law. 

Mr. McLarn. Not unless we change the law. 

Mr. Poace. But if we pass the law that you propose—if we pass the 
bill as suggested i in Mr. Morse’s letter, the acreage would be the same 
as it would be under the present law, w ould it not 4 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. There would be no change in the acreage ? 

Mr. McLain. That is true. 

Mr. Poacr. The only thing that would change then would be price ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. That price will drop, and I am using your figure of 77 
because that is all we have here. There may be a higher figure in 
August; but all we can say now is that the price will drop from 77 to 
whatever the Secretary fixes; you cannot tell us what he will fix, but 
you think it will probably be in the neighborhood of 65, do you not? 

Mr. McLarn. That is what world price is. I did not say where he 
might put it the first year. No, it would be somewhere between 65 and 
77 percent, I would think. 

Mr. Poace. Well then, is it fair to say there will be a drop of what, 
$20 a bale? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about support price? 

Mr. Poacr. I am talking about support price. The support price is 
what the farmer gets today, i isn’t it? 

Mr. McLain. That is what he is getting today. But we hope to see 
a time when it was not always that way. 

Mr. Poace. What I am talking about is what your bill is going to do. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us find out what it will do. It will not change the 
acreage of cotton that can be grown next year, that is right, is it not? 

Mr. McLarn. It would be right, and I indicated earlier in the testi- 
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mony here that we would be receptive to looking to a proviso that 
would give authority to increase this acreage. I thought I made that 
clear in this. 

Mr. Poace. Your bill would not change it ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That is what we have before us. 

Mr. McLarn. You have my testimony; that goes further than that. 
That is all I want to point out. 

Mr. Poage. Then you do not want to stand on Mr. Morse’s letter but 
you want to give us something else. I think you ought to stand on the 
suggestions that are made in Mr. Morse’s letter. 

Mr. McLatn. We will be glad to do that if that is what you want. 

Mr. Poace. We ought to know what the Department wants. ‘The 
Department writes a letter, publishes it all over the United States. 
It says: “we want a certain thing and here it is in Mr. Morse’s letter.” 

It sets forth these two alternatives. You tell us that is not what you 
want. You want something else, it that it / 

Mr. McLarty. That is not what we said. We would stand on the 
letter. 

Mr. Poacr. All right. 

Mr. McLatn. But I indicated to you that we would go further than 
the letter if this committee in their wisdom thought it ought to be. 

Mr. Poace. Will you for 3 minutes stand on the letter and do not go 
anywhere else? Let us stand on that letter. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That letter says, “Shall not increase any acreage.” 

Mr. McLary. Over what it would have been. 

Mr. Poace. If we do not pass your bill, or whether we pass it or do 
not, we will have exactly the same acreage, will we not ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Whether we pass the Department bill or whether we do 
not pass ee we have exactly the same acreage next year. Let 
us get that cle: 

The only Miticunse will be that the support price will be different, 
it will be somewhat lower under the Department bill—that is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. McLatrn. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Poage. You cannot tell us just how much lower, but you think 
it will drop back to about 65 percent of parity ? 

Mr. McLarn. I said it would drop, probably, from where it was, 
somewhere between there and 65. 

Mr. Poaer. You cannot be very definite, but could we say that $20 
a bale would be a reasonable figure ? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, you say what you want. I have no objection 
to your saying anything. 

Mr. Poacr. You have no judgment on that. 

Mr. McLarty. I s say I have no objection to your making any state- 
ment. 

Mr. Poagr. Do you have any judgment on it? 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. What is your judgment? 

Mr. McLarty. My judgment is that if our exports continue the way 
they are that necessarily the cotton price would not have to stay right 
down to where we put the loan rate, that is my judgment. 
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Mr. Poacr. What is your judgment as to whether that would affect 
the support price? How much in your judgment would the support 
price be affected ? 

Mr. McLarn. I could not answer that in terms of the assumption 
you have. The proper way for you to do is to make your assumption 
and figure the dollars the w: ay your assumption reads. 

Mr. Poace. If you drop it $20 a bale, on 13 million bales, that is 
$260 million, is it not 2 

Mr. McLatn. If the arithmetic is right, all right. 

Mr. Poacr. It will mean somewhere in the neighborhood of, at least 
a loss of a quarter of a billion dollars to the cotton farmers, that is, 
they will get that much less next year, if we pass your bill. And if 
we don’t pass your bill—— 

Mr. McLatn. I would not agree to that, but you have a perfect 
right to make the statement. 

Mr. Poacr. Assuming my figures are correct, you will agree to it, 
will you not? 

Mr. McLatn. If your figures are correct, yes. 

Mr. Poace. All right. “Now then, what does the cotton farmer get 
out of your proposal to live on? What does he live on during the 
coming year? 

Mr. McLarty. I think the main thing he gets is, he gets more of the 
surplus off his hands, so the following year, even under the current 
legislation he could get an added acreage. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. But the family has got to be fed. 
They have to have fuel and food in wintertime. They have to have 
clothes; there are expenses that go on even though we pass your bill. 
How do the farmer and his family live during the year 1958? That 
is the question that confronts the man down in my district. Do you 
have any suggestions to him as to how he will live? 

Mr. McLarty. You are closer of course to Texas than Iam. But I 
haven’t heard, or to put it this way, we haven’t had too much com- 
plaints about the 77 percent support that was announced. 

Mr. Poacr. Nobody has sold a bale of cotton at that. There has 
not been any cotton sold under the 77 percent support yet. Why 
hesitate? Answer. 

Mr. McLarn. There has been some cotton sold, other type cotton of 
course, I think you are correct in the statement that none of the cot- 
ton we are talking about has been sold at that. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course you haven’t much complaint about it. Well 
let me just ask this, you are Assistant Secretary of what ? 

Mr. McLar. Of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. So far as I know every other department of the Gov- 
ernment has sought to look after the interests of those they represent. 
Mr. Folsom down here has been very much concerned about the social 
security and about health, and about welfare—properly concerned. 

The Department of Commerce is much concerned about the welfare 
of commerce. The Department of Labor has shown a very energtic 
effort to look after the welfare of labor. There is only one depart- 
ment that I know of in the whole United States Government that 
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brings legislation down here without regard to how the people it is 
set up to represent will be affected. 

You bring us a bill that will cut a quarter of a billion dollars off 
the farmer’s income next year, and offer no suggestion as to how that 
farmer is to make out during the lean years. 

I do not think there is another agency of Government that would 
do a thing of that kind. 

Mr. McLain. May I comment ? 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. McLain. Of course, I did not agree with all of your assump- 
tions, which is perfectly natural that I “should not. { think it is un- 
fair to say that the Secretary of Agriculture, or his Assistant Secre- 
taries have indicated that they are for anything that will in the long 
run decrease the farmer’s income. Quite the contrary, it has been 
all the other way. The very fact—-now may I finish ? 

Mr. Poacs. But 

Mr. McLarn. The very fact that some of you gentlemen around this 
ring here in your wisdom have come in with a lot of suggested bills to 
go in different directions for cotton, in my judgment, is ‘plenty of indi- 
cation that the current legislation that we have on the books for cotton 
is not doing the job, unless you can toss a war in to help it work out. 

All we have tried to do ‘is to point out in our judgment what is 
wrong with it, and the approach we ought to go. And we feel, Con- 
gressman Poage, that farmers in this country, whether it be cotton, 
wheat, or anything else, would like to be given the permission to grow 
more of what they can grow. And the only way that is going to be 
done is to get away from the idea that the only way you can guar- 
antee a farmer’s net income is to keep the support level up here. 

I think more and more people in this country are beginning to 
realize that. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, we recognize that there is something wrong 
in cotton. Of course, the committee recognizes that we would like 
to sell more cotton. 

We would like to see that we have a rising market, but we recog- 
nize that for cotton to be competitive that it must sell competitively. 
But we believe that at the same time we have to see that the farmer 
maintains his living standards during that period. 

Mr. McLatn. We are in complete agreement. 

Mr. Poace. And you have not offered the slightest suggestion as to 
how the farmer’s living standards will be kept up. Sure, we know how 
to dump cotton on the world market at a price. Everybody knows 
that. You have said that we return to the conditions, just as they 
existed in 1932, because you have suggested that we ought to get out 
from any program, and that we have no supports and no cont rols, and 
we had that in 1932, and we all went broke. 

Mr. McLarn. Let me make this comparison. I would like to make 
one more comment, if you will listen to me just a second. Comparing 
the current legislation ‘and what we are proposing, just as Mr. Morse’s 
letter did, in my judgment with a lower support level, even under that 
formula, the acreage would expand much more rapidly after the first 
year, than under the current legislation, so farmers could be permitted 
to raise more cotton because one of the factors in the formula is the 
disappearance of cotton. And everybody around this ring admits 
that price has a lot to do with disappearance. 
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Obviously, if you get more used domestically, and more exported, 
you will step up ‘the acreage that the farmers can have. I think that 
is the answer to your question. 

Mr. Poacger. I will have to look with some sort of suspicion upon 
your program because you told us that when the majority of the Con- 
gress repealed the support program, you made exactly the same argu- 
ment then: “If you will let us drop this support dow n to 75 percent, 
and give us flexibility we will increase farm income.’ 

Mr. McLatw. Has cotton been at 75 percent ? 

Mr. Poacr. No; but we gave you the flexibility—it is your law—it is 
not mine, any how. You have the right to drop it to 75. 

Mr. McLain. No; not now—wait a minute. This is not quite cor- 
rect. I know you said it unintentionally but we have not had the right 
to drop it. 

Mr. PoaGe. You are correct. I beg your pardon. You haven’t 
the right—77 is as low as you could drop it. But you got the bill you 
asked for, anyhow. 

Mr. McLain. Well 

Mr. Poace. You got the law that you thought you needed. You 
have a price at least that moved in that direction, and you have not 
done a thing in the world except to reduce the farmer’s income. 

You have not reduced the cost to the consumer. The cost of cotton 
cloth has not gone down. The consumers of America are paying just 
as much as they did when cotton was selling at 90 percent of parity. 
We haven’t improved their situation, we haven't helped the consumer, 
we haven’t helped the merchant, we haven’t helped the mills. We 
have added $450 million a year to the taxpayers inpden through the 
Government cotton export subsidy and we have added $153 million a 
year in soil bank. We have added all of those extra costs. 

We have incurred an extra cost of more than $600 million a year 
since we gave you this bill to reduce the support price of cotton from 
90 percent. Nobody has been helped. The farmer has lost better 
than a quarter of a billion dollars a year, every year, since we have 
had it. 

The national income has been reduced, not added to. I simply can- 
not see how that leads to a sound economy, or to justice to anybody. 
I am a little inclined not to take any more of your medicine. It just 
leaves me with a headache and I doubt that it will ever cure our trouble. 

Mr. Jones. Will you yield. 

Mr. Poace. You want to ask me a question 

Mr. Jones. It is in line with what you said a minute ago. I want 
to ask Mr. McLain a question. One complaint I think is that the 
Department did not sell this cotton in export until Congress had 
directed that it be done; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McLarn. In volume, that is correct. It was offered for sale, 
which was not competitive. It was offered at a price. 

Mr. Jones. You had the authority to do that prior to the congres- 
sional action ? 

Mr. McLain. The basic legislation gave that authority; right 

Mr. Jones. It gave you that author ity. 

Mr. McLain. Correct. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think it is fair to say that the Department 
and the administration, both the prior and the present administration, 
have to accept some of the responsibility for the condition in which 
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the cotton farmer found himself, due to the fact that we did not export 
all of the cotton that we could have been selling, and at a good price, 
because of the embargoes that were put on at a time when we thought 
it was in the national interest not to sell it? And that the farmer 
has been penalized and has found himself in this position largely 
because of those facts. That is a fair statement, is it not ? 

Mr. McLarty. Let me comment this way: Of course, this involves 
other areas than the Department of Agriculture, as all of you gentle- 
men realize. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. McLarn. I think this, and in specific answer to your question, 
if we priced this cotton at the world market at any time it will move— 
any product will move if you price it at the world market. I think 
that is the answer to your question. 

Mr. Jones. At one time the world market was high enough so we 
could have disposed of a lot of cotton, and kept the supply at a normal 
level, instead of letting it pile up and getting us into trouble. 

Mr. McLar. Not only with cotton, but with any other commodi- 
ties, we pretty well make the world market, as you well know, by what 
we do with our supplies. 

Mr. Jones. As well as what you do not do. 

Mr. McLarty. And what we do not do. We have the problem for 
any group of people that are in the administrative seat of this Gov- 
ernment all of the time, to weigh the effect of selling cotton or wheat 
at a price that will not hurt other areas of the world. 

That is tied up with much more than agricultural products, and it 
is a complicated thing. 

I think by and large a pretty good job has been done because, if 
the wrong thing were done, this would be, in my judgment, just as 
bad as doing some other things militarily. 

Mr. Jones. I will agree with that. It was the decisions that were 
made that put us in this predicament. 

It was not the farmer that made the decision; that is what I want 
to get in the record. 

Mr. McLarty. The farmer would, by and large, like to see the 
product go into the world market. 

Mr. Jones. He did not make the decision. He went along with 
the reduction there and then; he also went along with the reduction 
in price. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. We are in this position now. Cotton is in a peculiar 
position, at least, one of the few commodities of the farmer that is 
affected by the substitution of synthetics. 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Because there is nothing to take the place of food. We 
are not in that situation with cotton. 

Getting down to one other question, if you will permit me to con- 
tinue. Under this present law, the support price is going to move up, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. McLatn. In 1958, we think it will. 

Mr. Jones. It will move up? 

Mr. McLarn. Unless the crop is a lot better than anybody antici- 
pates. 
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Mr. Jones. So we are going to be putting some more money into 
that, is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. Here is what will happen. If we move the support 

‘ate up, well, for instance, take 3 cents a pound, and the world market 
stays where it is, and we move 5 million bales out, it will step up the 
cost to move this out. 

Mr. Jones. Under the present law, if it continues, aren’t we going 
to eventually find ourselves in this position that the support is going 
to move up, that acreage will move up, and that we are going to find 
ourselves with more cotton in the loan, and with more expense to the 
Government, and the Government will be spending a lot more money ¢ 

Mr. McLatn. Synthetics will continue to make progress in the 
domestic market, so that will cause more money to be spent on the 
cotton program. 

Mr. McLain. I think if we continue our current export policy, 
which is mandatory in the law, and we have no inclination to want to 
change it, the cost to the American taxpayer will be substantially 
higher, if we continue the same program. 

Mr. Jones. You are going to spend the money. You say you are 
opposed to any compensatory payment. What I have never quite 
understood and never had explained to me is why the Department 
would be so opposed to a compensatory payment, if you want to call 
it that, or anything else, that would benefit not only the producer, but 
the cotton trade; your mills, the e mployees in those mills, and the other 
millions of people who are there—it would benefit all of them—and 
yet you take the position that they would rather spend the money— 
you might say, throw it away, rather than to accept a program here 
which we have offered, and which we feel is going to correct the situa- 
tion and benefit all of these other segments along with it, and eventu- 
ally, get them in the position where this cotton will move in its formal 
trade, 

I cannot understand why you would do that. If you are going to 
spend money, why not spe nd it in a wiser way than you are spending 
it, and proposing to do under this law? 

Mr. McLain. Let me say this first of all. We think it would be 
unwise to do what this current law is going to force us to do. We 
think that the American taxpayer eventually will object to it, and 
people in Congress will object to it. 

Getting back to your production payments, that principle has been 
reviewed, as you well know, in Congress before this administration 

came in, I think Congressman W hitten again in his testimony on this 
particular point raises one of the serious reservations we have about it, 
that if you set up a program this way, that it could even be the farmer’s 
net income would be paid in a check direct from the Treasury. 

If some night or if some day, the Congress should decide because the 
people decided in the country that this was not wise, the farmer would 
be left at the mercy of that decision. I do not think we ought to get 
agriculure in that position. 

The second reason that we oppose it is that when that time comes— 
and it will come very quickly in my judgment—then we will be in a 

race to see how we are going to r ation the amount of money we have, 

and the rationing ‘wil take place like it always takes place. It will 
not be rationed out according to what is produced, but it will be 
rationed out in all probability with a maximum limit on it. 
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IT am not arguing the point one way or another. I am just putting 
out what, in my judgment, would happen very quickly. 

The third thing that we think is wrong with it is that once you start 
this approach for cotton—I raised the question with Congressman 
McIntire the other day after the rest of you gentlemen left—he comes 
from a great potato area—and I am sure that ‘if I were a potato grower 
in Maine, and Congressman McIntire voted for this approach on 
cotton, I would demand it on potatoes just as quick as I could write my 
Congressman a letter—I point out to you that instead of having six 
commodities that we have kept together in this sacred basic list primar- 
ily because they were storable, we have a flock of over 100 commodi- 
ties that farmers raise, good farmers a lot of them, that are entitled 
to the same consideration in the judgment of those farmers. 

The Cuamman. The fact is that the basic commodities are all sub- 
ject to the acreage-allotment and marketing-quota laws, isn't that a 
fact? You have a noncontrolled program on these other nonbasic 
commodities. 

If you insist on basic commodity being supported at high levels you 
must recognize the necessity for control. No one ever advoc: ated high 
supports and limited production. You cannot compare the basics w ith 
the nonbasics. 

Mr. McLarn. Here is where I disagree with you, Congressman 
Cooley, because in my judgment—and I have watched these programs 
very closely—once you start this route, you cannot protect yourself 
from other commodities. These will be willing to accept.controls on 
yea with minimum allotments just the same as cotton and wheat 
have. 

‘The CuarrmMan. Would the potato grower ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. If he got to this point, this isn’t only my judg- 
ment but the judgment of a lot of people that have thought about this 
along time. And if you think for a minute that this Congress could 
yass a bill that would do this for cotton and not have it done for a 
fot of other commodities, I do not believe that would ever happen. 

Mr. Jones. Just one other question. You presented the fact that you 
thought that the referendum should be taken off of wheat—you present 
that fact ? 

Mr. McLarn. No. If I said that—I am sure the record does not 
show that we proposed to have no referendum. You mean a vote like 
we had before on corn ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. No, I didn’t say that. I said, I think, when Con- 
gressman Hill or Congressman Andresen raised the question as to 
whether we were for a referendum, like the Farm Bureau bill indi- 

cated, that we were for it when the other referendum was held, but we 
think that it only takes care of the problem for 1 year. And we think 
we are in a climate where we ought to look at the thing—if we stay at 
peace—for the future of agricultur e. 

Mr. Jonxs. I understood you to say that you opposed the wheat 
referendum. 

Mr. McLatn. No, no, sir, I did not say that. 

Mr. Jones. You made a statement about the small proportion 
voting. 

Mr. McLarn. In the corn. 
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Mr. Jonrs. The same thing was not applicable to the wheat refer- 
endum ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. The vote on wheat is. 

Mr. Jonres. What about the referendum on cotton—do you still 
favor or oppose that? 

Mr. McLain. You mean as far as marketing quotas are concerned, 
yes, under the current law we have no objection to continuing the 
vote on marketing quotas. I think that is the only thing we can do. 

Mr. Joners. That is all. 

Mr. Srvpson. Has any estimate been made of the cost of this legis- 
lation should it become public law ? 

Mr. McLatrn. In our testimony on various bills, we indicated we 
have to make some approximations, and we are not critical of it for 
that reason; that is, these various production payment proposals. 

Mr. Sotpson. You sent a proposal up here which is supposed to 
be before this committee. 

Mr. McLatrn. This letter 

Mr. Srmpson. Have you any estimated cost—will it cost additional 
or cost less ? 

Mr. McLatn. We think it will cost less after we have got it in 
operation—much less. 

Mr. Simpson. Getting back to what Mr. Andresen asked about, 
aren’t you taking corn out of the basic commodity group? That is 
what you are doing, taking it out of the basics. 

Mr. McLarty. We are taking it out of the category, this proposal 
does, of having a mandatory support level between 75 and 90, if that. 
is what you classify basic; yes. 

Mr. Supson. I think you and Secretary Benson both stated that 
the Department would support corn in noncompliance for 1957, that 
is, your remark was or both of your remarks were, that you would 
not let the corn farmers down. 

Mr. McLarty. Right. 

Mr. Srwpson. Has the Department made any recommendation so 
far on the support ? 

Mr. McLatn. We have not, because we do not think anybody can, 
and I think if you have been out to Illinois recently you will agree 
that with the flooded conditions in southern Nlinois and Indiana 
and Missouri, that nobody yet knows what this year’s crop will be. 
And unless we know what it will be, we are not going to make that 
announcement. 

Mr. Stmpson. When did you announce the support on corn last 
year ? 

Mr. McLarn. It was made at the time of the farm bill. 

Mr. Srwpson. What month ? 

Mr. McLarty. I think in May or April, I will have to check the 
record. 

Mr. Srvpson. Last year it was announced about the middle of 
June, the support price on corn, in noncompliance. 

Mr. McLarn. It was done because the farm bill was vetoed. This 
year it will not be done for that reason. It will be done if in our 
judgment it would be unwise to let the price of corn fall. 

Mr. Srpson. Regardless of floods or any act of God by July 15, 
that which is pl: anted won't erow. 
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Mr. McLain. It might not make anything. 

Mr. Srupson. W hen do you think you will announce the support 
price on corn in noncompliance e? 

Mr. McLatrn. My guess is that it would be not before September or 
October. 

Mr. Stmpson. You still say you won't let the corn farmer down? 

Mr. McLarty. We do not aim to let any farmer down. 

Mr. Stmpson. I may be wrong, but I do not think the cotton pro- 
posal will get out of this committee. 

Mr. Garuines. I just wonder when was this plan first sent to the 
Congress. Was it not conveyed to the committee on the Senate side 
first? I believe that the Secretary appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee, or you appeared before the Senate committee when the zero to 
90-percent plan was presented ? 

Mr. McLatn. We will have to check the record. I think it was 
before the Senate committee, and then right quickly after that before 
the House committee—I would not be sure. 

Mr. Garuines. In the month of June, I believe, you came before 
our committee and testified ? 

Mr. McLarty. I think the approach for all of the commodities was 
in May, as I remember it, but we will get the record straight on that. 
As to the cotton proposal—I have the copy of the testimony here— 
this was June 24 before the House committee. 

But the earlier proposal which covered not only cotton but all of 
the commodities, was up here quite a long time before that. 

Mr. Garnines. To your knowledge, has anyone introduced such a 
piece of legislation calling for the pl: in that you presented there / 

Mr. McLarty. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Garuincs. Which of the two proposals do you favor—which 
one over the other / 

Mr. McLain. We have been very frank in stating in the testimony 
that we would favor the zero to 90, but would accept the other. 

Mr. Garuines. You prefer the zero to the 904 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. In this letter that was submitted to Chairman 
Cooley, on the 9th of July, I believe, you also suggest that you would 
repeal section 3—a of the act of August 29, 1949, “Public Law 272 of 
the 81st Congress ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. In your proposal you would want to try to elimi- 
nate it? 

Mr. McLain. We feel that the support level ought to be on the 
average of the crop, like we do with all other commodities. This is 
a proposal we have made several times. 

Mr. Garuines. What difference in price would that make should 
your recommendation be put into effect. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Rhodes could answer that. 

Mr. Gatruines. How many points difference would that make? 

Mr. Ruopes. We have to make two assumptions, if you use the 1957 
yremiums and discounts which have already been announced, and 
Fists it on the average production for the preceding 5 years, it makes 
111 points difference. 

Mr. Garuines. 111 points difference? 
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Mr. Ruopes. In other words, the 77 percent now would give you 
28.15 for middling seven-eighths. If it is based on the average of the 
crop it would be i11 points lower. 

Mr. Garutnes. That would be a lower price to the farmer in addi- 
tion to the quarter of a million dollars referred to previously today. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. It would be 111 points difference be- 
tween seven-eighths and average of the crop. 

Mr. Gaturines. I just wonder ed Mr. Rhodes, when do you plan to 

take over the 1956 crop of cotton in CCC stocks? 

Mr. Ruopes. We will take it over on August 1, and as you are aware, 
the farmer has up to midnight July 31 to withdraw cotton from the 
loan. It takes around 10 days to 2 weeks for all of the documents 
across the country to get into the New Orleans office. So it is about 
the middle of August before we can actually start the process of 
computing out all ‘Joan doe uments, and seeing whether the farmers 
are entitled to any additional money. So 1 would say at least it 
would take 60 to 75 days to develop that. 

Mr. Garuines. After August 1? 

Mr. Ruoves. Yes. After August 1. 

The CuHatrMan. Will you not then be selling cotton in competition 
with the farmer who at that time will be selling his crop com- 
mercially ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I didn’t say that we would start selling from the new 
catalog. I said that it would take that long to develop the catalog. 
I didn’t say anything about selling. I will turn that back to the 
Secretary. 

The Cuairman. Turn it back to somebody, because it seems to me 
that what you are doing is dumping Government inventories at a 
time when the farmer is selling his crop. 

Mr. McLarn. We have not made any decision on that yet, Mr. 
Cooley. And, certainly, we are going to consider all angles. I would 
say this quite frankly, that we have been bombarded by letters by a 
lot of people who think it should be made available as quickly as it 
can. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that it is a good thing for the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the price on the market at the same time the farmer 
is marketing his cotton ? 

Mr. McLarn. This is part of this whole problem. If we could 
ever get the Government out of this thing, let the farmer have a free 
market to move in, this kind of thing w ould not be happening. 

The CrHartrman. I am talking about an actual situation that you 
have facing you now. 

I have talked with men for whom I have great respect and they 
do not feel that anything should be done unless the farmers have 
marketed their crop. 

Mr. McLain. So you understand the comment on the other side, 
we are being bombarded by people that are in the business of selling 
cotton abroad, saying that if this cotton is not made available that 
they are going to ‘lose some export market. 

The Cratrman. That all goes back to Mr. Poage’s proposition. 
Are you representing the farmer or somebody else? — 

Mr. McLarn. This decision has not been made, and certainly, we 
are looking out for the farmer’s interest. 
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Mr. Suweson. Under Public Law 480, there has been testimony 
from the Agriculture Department to this effect there were none. 

Mr. McLatn. This is not true with cotton. There are some 
surpluses. 

Mr. Stimpson. That there has been disposal of surpluses plus these 
others ? 

Mr. McLarty. This certainly would not be true with cotton. 

Mr. Srupson. How long do you think it will take to get rid of the 
cotton in storage. 

Mr. McLatn. If you assume average crop—of course, the crop, as 
you understand Congressman Simpson, has a lot to do with what our 
problem is. 

If you get a big yield, our problems are all the greater. We think 
that is why we have specifically called attention to this cotton problem. 

Mr. Stupson. At the present time, this relates to the present time. 

Mr. McLatn. We had to carry over 14 million bales at the begin- 
ning of this marketing year. That is going to be down to around 11 
at the beginning of this next marketing year. 

Mr. Smreson. As a carryover? 

Mr. McLatrn. That was considerably in excess of what we formerly 
had. 

Mr. Stmpson. The information before the committee is that cotton 
is storeable for a hundred years. 

Mr. McLarn. It will store quite a while—I would not be sure of the 
20 years; 100 would be worse. 

Mr. Stupson. Do you see any reason why it cannot be? 

Mr. McLatn. The only thing I think the cotton farmer ought to 
be interested in, his price is never going to get much better until we 
get some of the surplus out of the way. 

Mr. AperNetuy. When did the Department come up with the idea 
of a flexible program from zero to 90 percent ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think the first testimony that was given on that 
was by the Secretary in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Well, when did the discussions in the Department 
for such a program begin ? 

Mr. McLarn. I couldn’t answer that specifically. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Was it last year, or this year? 

Mr. McLatn. I think probably last year was the earliest. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Who originated the idea? 

Mr. McLatn. I can’t answer that, because I don’t know who orig- 
inated it. This isn’t a new approach, because we have had it with 
the feed grains as many other commodities. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know that, but it is new as far as this particular 
administration in the Department is concerned. 

Mr. McLarn. That is true. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, the Department has recommended that the 
support price of the commodities on all basics except tobacco, I 
believe, be from zero to 90 percent. 

Mr. McLarn. Now, the recommendation the Secretary made didn’t 
exclude any. The vote was 0 to 90 or 60 to 90. So all I say here 
today was that, in our judgment, tobacco was in the least trouble of 
any of these commodities. We certainly wouldn’t press for that. 
It would be within the wisdom of the Congress if they wanted to do 
it. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Did you include dairy produce? 

Mr. McLain. They are in the six basics. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know. 

Well, your program then would leave only the dairy products and 
tung nuts at the discretionary level. 

Mr. McLa1n. Honey is in there. 

Mr. ABERNETITY. Would you include them ? 

Mr. McLatn. We wouldn't object to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I didn’t ask you if you would object to it. 

Mr. McLarty. We didn’t object when it came up, so—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not advocating it. I just want to know what 
the thinking of the Department is with regard to certain crops. 

Now, does the Department want to put all of the commodities in 
the same category, or does it want to have some in one category and 
some in another ? 

Mr. McLarty. I will answer that this way. We wouldn’t have any 
objection to putting them all in this category if the Congress 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am not advocating it, mind you. I am not ask- 
ing you if you have any objection. I am not trying to entrap you. 
] just want to know what the feeling of the Department is. 

Does the Department fee! that all of them ought to be put on that 
basis ? 

Mr. McLarn. The reason we picked out the basic commodities— 
they are the most talked-of there—— 

Mr. Avernerity. And the most ill-treated ? 

Mr. McLain (continuing). And with the exception of 1 or 2 others 
have had the most trouble as far as carryovers is concerned. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why is it that the Department never talks about 
these other commodities that have cost the Department such great 
sums of money ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Well, with feed grains and soybeans, the cost. hasn’t 
been comparable to what it has been on wheat and corn. I think that 
is the principal reason. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. What about the dairy field ? 

Mr. McLain. The dairy field has been a very costly program—one 
of the most costly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It has been the most costly, hasn’t it ? 

Mr. McLarn. I will have to check the record to be sure. It has 
been a very costly program. 

Mr. AperNetHy. Your records show it cost $449 million in 1956 
alone, and about $1.4 billion or more under this administration: that 
is pretty high. 

The CHarMan. It is well over a billion now, is it not? 

Mr. McLarn. I would have to check the record. 

Mr. AperNetTHY. But you are advocating a continuance of that 
program ? 

Mr. McLain. We have said nothing about it in this testimony. We 
have not recommended in this testimony on that, because we were 
dealing here with the basic commodities. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I understand. 

Now, are you going to make a recommendation with regard to milk 
products ? 

Mr. McLain. Currently, to my knowledge, no. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. You have not entered into discussion in the De- 
partment about it? 

Mr. McLain. All of these have been discussed very, very carefully, 
many, many times. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Are you satisfied with your $449 million losses 
in 1956 on dairy products? The loss of more than $1.4 billion since 
this administration assumed office. 

Mr. McLarn. We are not very happy about it. 

Mr. ApernetHy. What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. McLarn. We are still studying what we are going to do about 
it. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I thought you said there had been no discussions 
in the Department on this. 

Mr. McLarn. Oh, no, I didn’t say that or at least I didn’t intend 
to say that. If the record shows I said that, I would like to correct 
itnow. We have discussed all these things. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You know, the cotton people, wheat people and 
corn people, and the basic farmers generally are tired of taking all 
the Department’s heat. You never apply any heat to anyone except 
the basics, and you have completely—and I won’t say intentionally, 
but you have completely overlooked the losses on these designated 
nonbasic commodities. You make no recommendation whatever with 

regard to them, although you are making a tremendous appeal to the 
taxpayer about the losses on the basics. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, with the exception of the three men- 
tioned, dairy products and tung nuts and honey, we have complete 
discretion. 

Mr. Avernetuy. But you don’t use it. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, that is a matter of judgment, I think. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Well, that is what I want to find out. 

Now, if you were given complete discretion, would you seek to sup- 
port these commodities—the basics—at zero to 90 percent, which is 
the same discretion which you have now with what is known with 
other basic commodities ? 

Mr. McLarty. Feed grains and soybeans. 

Mr. AnernetHuy. Would you use it ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have not used it with regard to other non- 
basics? 

Mr. McLarty. Oh, yes, we have used it for feed grains. They 
have varied all the way down from 85 percent to 65 percent 

Mr. Apernetuy. The object of asking for that authority is what ? 

Mr. McLarty. To set the support at a point where the commodi- 
ties will move, and not be put into a Government warehouse. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And eliminate a great cost to the taxpayer? 

Mr. McLarty. That isn’t the import: int thing, Congressman Aber- 
nethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, if it isn’t important—TI don’t like to inter- 
rupt, but if it isn’t important, I think you are.going to have to go 
back and revise the remarks you made this morning about the great 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. McLarn. I didn’t say it was not important. I said it was not 
the only important thing. The important thing is rs get a program 
for all these commodities that will let the farmers farm and let them 
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sell their products, and let the products be consumed. That is the 
basic thing we are after, and I think that is what the farmers want. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I see. 

Now, in 1956, you had the authority to support barley from zero 
to 90 percent of” parity. That is a crop that is not grown exten- 
sively. You lost nearly $50 million on that in sn 

Mr. McLary. It is grown in more and more area 

Mr. AperNetuy. C ‘ompared to wheat and corn ‘ond dairying, it is 
inconsequential—I won't say it is inconsequential, but it is minor. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It has gone from 90 percent of parity to—— 

Mr. McLain. I think that with the discretion we had with the feed 
grains, we ought to treat them comparable with what we are required 
to do under the law with the other commodities. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You did not use the discretion you have for non- 
basics which you are seeking now with the other basics. You did 
not use it to the extent you could have used it so as to save that $50 
million. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

One other thing, the assumption that because this discretion is 
given to any Secretary of Agriculture to have discretion to set sup- 
ports between zero and 90 percent—that it would be put down to zero 
is a false assumption. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Why do you ask for it ? 

Mr. McLar. I think there might be cases when it would be unwise 
to have a price support on a commodity. I think that would be ex- 
sodtisani ah it could happen. 

Mr. AperNETHY. You also have this discretion with regard to flax- 
seed. That is a minor crop, and you lost nearly $8 million on it. 

Mr. McLarn. It is a pretty major crop in some areas. If you 
wanted to compare it with peanuts, I think you wouldn’t want to call 
it so minor. 

Mr. AperNetHy. On grain sorghum you lost $60 million. 

Mr. McLarn. It is a major crop now. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is true. 

I believe that it is on grain sorghums you lost $60 million on the 
same authority you are seeking now for basics. 

Well—I mean those are your figures? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not have the figures with me. 

Mr. AsernetHyY. Well, on all of these nonbasics you lost around 
$212 million in 1956 alone. 

Now, the reason I bring that to your attention is so that people 
who are here this morning, and the people who will read this record, 
will understand that what you are seeking is not going to eliminate 
the tremendous cost the Department has already “incurred under a 
similar authority. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McLarn. I think it would reduce the cost considerably. I 
would say that in all probability, it would not all be eliminated, 
for quite some time, Congressman Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It will not be what? 

Mr. McLain. I say, I don’t think there is anybody optimistic enough 
and IT am not so sure we approach it on the basis that we ought to 
always run this thing so there is no cost. Certainly we in the Depart- 
ment have not recommended that. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. In addition to the reduction in the farmers’ in- 
come—lI will put it this way. In addition to the requests already to 
reduce production, you are not requesting any authority to eliminate 
your power to control production, are you? 

Mr. MoLatn. In the letter that came—as I pointed out to Congress- 
man Poage, if we get the authority on price, I think the acreage will 
go up faster. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know you think that, but you are not requesting 
any authority to eliminate price authority on corn. 

Mr. McLary. I would like to get the record straight on that. 

Mr. ApernerHy. That is not control. The corn program is 
voluntary. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The thing you have condemned most, or the things 
you have condemned most, are things you subscribed to by virtue of 
the fact that you don’t have the authority to— 

Mr. McLatn. Let me say this: I think it is a very good question, 
Congressman Abernethy. The reason we have not conformed so 
firmly with recommendations on lifting allotments is that at.the time 

e had Public Law 480 in at the time we had the soil bank to hold 
this thing down. It seems to us until we get some of these supplies 
out of the way, it is a little inconsistent. It is the Secretary’s Shaler: 
ophy and mine that as soon as we are past that point, we will be 
for letting cottongrowers grow cotton and wheatgrowers grow 
wheat and corngrowers grow corn. There is nothing th: at should be 
inferred in this testimony, or in what Mr. Morse has si said in his letter, 
to the contrary just because we haven’t spelled out at the moment that 
we think we ought to be given authority to lift marketing-quota pro 
visions on all these basic crops. 

I think that would be unwise at the moment. I think all you gen 
tlemen would agree. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Coming gack to these di airy losses, you now have 
authority to support dairy products at 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
What are you supporting dairy products at today ? 

Mr. McLain. I shall have to get the figures. We set it at 75, and 
parity has been going up, and we have left it at the same dollars-and- 
cents figure. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I am not asking for dollars and cents. I am ask 
ing for percentages. It is 84 percent; is it not? 

Mr. McLarty. It is a little over 80. We will get the figures for the 
record. 

Mr. Jounson. I think it is 81 percent. 

Mr. Aperneruy. What other commodity is reported at a compa- 
rable level today? There are not any, are there ? 

Mr. McLarty. Under the 1957 supports, I believe that is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Dairy supports are your highest, and so are your 
dairy losses ? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, we readjust the support level on April 1. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I didn’t ask about that. I asked if dairy products 
did not receive the highest level of support and also accounted for 
your highest losses ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. We have some visitors here this morning, and ] 
think they ought to take note of this. I think they ought to take it 
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home with them. There are some working people with us this morn- 
ing. Their leadership is usually advocating better income for them, 
and certainly not an additional day of work for less pay. But the 
difference between what their leadership is adveoating and what the 
Department has advocated for the farmer is that the See is 
advocating more work for the farmer and less price for what he 
sells—that is, more acres, with less pay; more days, more work, but 
less pay, that is, for cotton, for wheat, for corn, for tobacco, for 
peanuts and rice—the basics. That is what you recommend? 

Mr. McLarn. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Then what is it? 

Mr. McLarty. We have recommended that for the support level. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is less pay. 

Mr. McLarn. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It will be less pay. 

Mr. McLarn. Not necessarily. We have had many instances where 
the support level was not the ceiling on the price. That is the problem 
we have had. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. But it is the ceiling at this time. 

Mr. McLatn. That is right, but let us don’t assume that it is always 
going to be that way. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But you did state a while ago that the price would 
be less than 77 percent parity ? 

Mr. McLatrn. I said support price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. McLary. I think this thing we are in disagreement on is 
whether the support price necessarily makes the price. We don’t 
make that assumption. 

Mr. AnernetHy. But you lower the floor. 

Mr. McLain. That doesn’t have to mean the price has to be there. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You don’t anticipate it will be higher ? 

Mr. McLarn. It will be very much higher as soon as you get rid 
of these supplies. 

Mr. Asernetrny. Of course. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask some. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it your theory that for Government support, if 
you lower the support, the Government will have to pay less? 

Mr. McLarn. Our theory is if the support is lower, the consumption 
of cotton will be up if the price cotton can be bought at is lower. If 
the price is up, we think that means less volume for the producer. 

Mr. Jounson. I read here some time ago about the broiler industry. 
The broiler production in the United States, doubled from 1955 to 
1956 but the farmers received within a few cents of the same money 
they had received a year before. Have you any cases in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study where the theory you have advanced has 
worked out ? 

Mr. McLarty. Soybeans is a very fine example. With the record 
crop of soybeans we had this year, people felt the price would never 
get up to where they could be absorbed. We took over a small quantity 
of them. In our judgment, it will be a short time before it is liqui- 
dated. 
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Mr. Jounson. Have you any other crops ¢ 

Mr. McLary. Soybeans is the best example. 

Getting back to cotton, however, with regard to the price Mr. 
Cannon testified to here 

Mr. Jounson. Under your theory, the few support the product 
below the market price 

Mr. McLarn. This is the theory this initial legislation was passed 
under. It was never intended that the support price—and I have 
been with this program from the start, out on the working level—the 
theory was that we would have a floor under commodities, and there 
wouldn’t be a ceiling for them. This is the way we started this 
program. 

The Cuamman. If you think that lower prices will bring about an 
increase in the consumption of cotton, why wouldn’t the same thing 
apply to dairy products? Mr. Abernethy just asked you how you 
happened to be supporting dairy products at uncontrolled production. 
You are losing money on that program. 

If you believe what you say, “why haven't you lowered the price 
on dairy products and let the consumption increase do away with the 
surplus and save the Government some money ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think if we had had the complete discretion we 
asked for on this, the dairy situation would not be what it is today. 

Mr. Avernetiy. Would you yield there? 

The Coamman,. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The law says you shall fix it at a level “to get 
adequate production.’ 

Mr. McLarn. It says some other things, too. 

The Cuarrman. There is no question you can support it at 75 now. 

Mr. McLary. That is where we set it. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn't it a fact that ever since you flexed the dairy 
farmer from 90 percent down to the present level, your production 
has increased every year / 

Mr. McLain. The number of cows has gone down, but the produc- 
tion per cow has gone up, as you know, Congressman Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I believe the argument at the time the Department 
did that was that you were going to decrease production because the 
price the farmer . as going to get was going to goup. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t know what all the arguments were that were 
used at that time, but you have to change it more than just a little bit 
if you are going to have much effect on production. 

Of course, it wasn’t changed by any great amount. 

Mr. Poace. May Lask a question ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask a question, too. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. It seems to me these supports go up and down with 
election years. That I would gather. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, again, I think if you are talking about what 
happened a year ago, our answer to that is a bill that was vetoed by 
the President. 

At the time he vetoed it, he thought it was unfair to let them down 
by a veto without doing these other things. That is why it was done. 

Mr. Hacen. The only demand I have received so far from my’ con- 
stituents, who are cottongrowers, is on their concern about this auto- 
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matic in support price of cotton. I shall introduce a bill which will 
peg the price no higher than current levels for 1958 and 1959. Would 
you support this? 

Mr. McLarn. We would want to see it. We did support it with 
extra-long-staple cotton, because the producers themselves got the 
proper people and Congress to introduce legislation that did this for 
extra-long-staple cotton. We would certainly look at it very carefully, 
and certainly it is in the direction—in my judgment—of heading off 
a situation that is going to be bad for cotton people—cottongrowers. 

Mr. Hacen. Would - you perhaps consider that? 

Mr. McLain. We would certainly give it careful consideration. 

Mr. Hacen. Now, in effect you are digging your own grave by—in- 
sofar as you believe that raise in price is a bad thimg—the speed with 
which you are disposing of this cotton abroad. The quicker you dis- 
pose of it, the more you increase the shortage of it, with a rise in sup- 
port prices. Do you have any discretion in not disposing of it ? 

Mr. McLain. The law is very specific on that, that we shall keep for 
export—I can’t quote the exact words, but we will get them in the 
record exactly—what should be our normal share of the world export 
market. The Secretary has some discretion in determining that. But 
we have maintained that as long as this is in the legislation, we ought 
not to be niggardly about it. We ought to be fair and reasonable. 

The provisions of law referred to above are as follows: 


EXPORT SALES PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


Sec. 203. In furtherance of the current policy of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion of offering surplus agricultural commodities for sale for export at competi- 
tive world prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to use its existing 
powers and authorities immediately upon the enactment of this act to encourage 
the export of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices not in excess of 
the level of prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are being offered in 
substantial quantity by other exporting countries and, in any event, for the cotton 
marketing year beginning August 1, 1956, at prices not in excess of the minimum 
prices (plus carrying charges, beginning October 1, 1956, as established pursuant 
to section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949) at which cottons of comparable 
qualities were sold under the export program announced by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on August 12, 1955. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may accept bids in excess of the maximum prices specified herein but shall 
not reject bids at such maximum prices unless a higher bid is received for the 
same cotton. Cottons of qualities not comparable to those of cottons sold under 
the program announced on August 12, 1955, shall be offered at prices not in excess 
of the maximum prices prescribed hereunder for cottons of qualities comparable 
to those of cottons sold under such program, with appropriate adjustment for 
differences in quality. Such quantities of cotton shall be sold as will reestablish 
and maintain the fair historical share of the world market for United States cot- 
ton, said volume to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This is the way the Secretary feels. If we don’t correct the situation 
on this end, we haven’t solved the problem, and that is why we are 
trying to call this to the attention of this good committee. 

“Mr. Hacen. There has been some reference here to the fact that 
the support price is what the farmer gets. That is not entirely true. 
Are not there farmers who are selling certain grades and qualities of 
cotton who are getting more than support prices ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir; and if this thing were worked right, we would 
hope the big end of it would be moved that way. 

Mr. Hacen. That is the concern of my cottongrowers, because they 
have very little cotton under the loan. 
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In that connection, have you made any kind of a study or some kind 
of program or support or otherwise, which would lead the cotton pro- 
ducers into grows those kinds of cotton for which there is a market? 

Mr. McLain. Well, this becomes very difficult, as you know, Con- 
gressman Hagen. We have had a little experience just within this last 
year with tobacco, where we found the tobacco people came to us and 
said, “Our growers, because of yield, are growing a kind of tobacco that 
currently the domestic poe export ‘market does not want. Will you 
help us?” 

We said, “What do you want ustodo?” They said, “Let us do some- 
thing about the support level so we can stop it.” We got almost 
unanimous concurrence in what we are doing. We are disc ounting 
certain varieties of tobacco 50 percent, which has almost eliminated 
these kinds of tobacco. 

Mr. Hacen. I think that is an area of legislation that might be 

valuable in the field of cotton. A lot of these farmers are growing 
cotton that they cannot sell. They cannot sell it at this artificial 
support level. 

Another question: Have you done anything at all in developing cost 
studies to show what a reasonably efficient farmer can produce cotton 
for in these various growing areas? 

Mr. McLain. We have, not only with cotton, but with many, many 
commodities, tried to get information in this field. I can cite you a 
little example on wheat, which is another problem we have serious 
difficulty with. 

I spoke to the head of one of the departments in one of the leading 
colleges in a certain area in this country as to why they had not done 
anything on this, and he indicated that the reason was that farmers 
didn’t want him to. Therefore, he was dependent on the taxpayers’ 
dollar to support the institution, and he was reluctant to do it. I 
asked him what he thought it would cost to raise wheat, and he gave 
me a figure which was startling. 

The answer is it varied tremendously over the country. We have 
many efficient and many inefficient producers. 

Mr. Hacen. I think that information is most valuable in determin- 
ing in which direction the cotton program is going to go. I think 
that should bea major effort in the Department to develop some figures 
in this area. 

Mr. Udall put a statement in the record the other day that some 
grower in Arizona had received $209,000 soil-bank payment and put 
some cotton land in the soil bank. Then he went over and acquired 
another thousand acres to plant cotton, and he received the penalty. 
The penalty is 16 or 17 cents. If that man can grow cotton and pay 

1 17 cents penalty and still make a_ profit on it, there is something 
wrong with the support program. I don’t know if that is true, but 
that was the implication. 

Mr. McLarn. Your judgment as to whether it is true or is not is as 
good as mine. I am sure he wouldn’t be raising the cotton if he didn’t 
feel he could pay the penalty and make something on it. 

But again, this varies by areas. 

Mr. Hacen. It should be recognized that there are lands in this 
country which are inefficient from the standpoint of producing cot- 
ton, and if we endeavor to direct these programs that are guarantee- 
ing a profit on those lands, we are going to make millionaires in one 
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end of the country and wreck some cottongrowers in other parts of 
the country. 

Mr. McLain. There you are touching on a problem we have had. 
We have kept a lot of those people in the business by our guaranty 
that would probably not be im it without that guaranty. You can 
argue that it was necessary to do it or it was not necessary. The 
facts of life, are, though, that if the consumer is going to use cotton 
in the United States they are not worried about that. They are 
worried about where they can get the cheapest product—the best 
product. 

If it is something else than cotton, that is what they are going to 
take. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to ask Mr. McLain if he could get us 
some figures. [ was going to call the Sec retary of Agriculture to 
see if he could get the figures, but he was 1 little reluctant when he 
was up here. He suggested that if we adopted a compensatory pro- 
gram, it would cost, I think, he said, at least $5 billion to apply 
to all crops so as to bring them up to 90 percent of parity. hater I, 
one of our colleagues said it would cost $10 billion to do that. 

I asked the Secret: ary. if he would give us the figures that showed 
how he arrived at that $5 billion figure, and how much would be ex- 
pended on each crop in bringing it up to 90 percent of parity through 
a direct payment. He undertook to do it, but I am sure he over- 
looked it. 

I wonder if you will get those figures, and send them to us? 

Mr. Jounson. Does that include dairy products? I would like 
to see that in there. 

Mr. Poaace. Yes, that includes dairy products. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Does it include all products? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Of course, last year, all farm products sold at an average of 83 
percent of parity. The difference between 83 percent and 90 percent 
of parity is about $2 billion. So I am particularly interested to see 
how it could cost two and a half times that much to bring us up to 
90 percent of parity. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, we will be glad to get the figures we have avail- 
able to furnish what you want, Congressman Poage. If we don’t 
have them available, we will try to get them, if you will get in the 
record specifically what you want. 

Mr. Poacr. If you would, plea 

(The data above referred to is as | dolla) 

During February of 1956 a Department of Agriculture study was completed 
on the cost, by commodities, of a production-payments program. As part of 
this report, the assumption was made that direct payments would be made to 
farmers of the difference between the annual average price received and price 
support at 90 percent of parity. Payments would be made on total sales but 
production would be unrestricted. 

The following is an extract from this report: 

“It should be emphasized that all estimates are highly approximate. This 
is notably true of estimates for individual commodities, inasmuch as aggregate 

capacity and output can be estimated with reasonable accuracy but the distri- 
bution among commodities is more difficult and subject to a considerable range 
of error. Acreage and production of crops normally of small acreage, such as 
potatoes, dry beans, and even tobacco are especially hard to estimate accurately 
under the conditions specified for the study. Moreover, it must be noted that 
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estimates for any one commodity under the four conditions relate to the results 
when all commodities are subject to those conditions. If programs were to be ap- 
plied to each commodity independently, the consequences would be vastly different 
from those set forth here. For instance, certain commodities outcompete 
others for resources under the lower price support yet find themselves over- 
shadowed under higher support circumstances. 

“Certain estimates in this report were made before final revisions of sta- 
tistics of production based on the 1954 census of agriculture were available. 
Individual estimates would change but aggregate totals would probably not be 
affected materially by revision of data.” 

The total cost under the assumptions used for all commodities * was estimated 
to be $7.8 billion. 

Mr. McLarn. You ought to give us the assumptions. We have 
had all versions of this. W hen we are t talking about cotton, if you 
are going to have the top level 90 percent—we have had some people 

talking about 100 percent. 

Mr. Poace. I am talking about 90 percent all the way across the 
board for every commodity i in the United States. 

The Carman. You mean to say that the Secretary said that 
American agriculture was $5 billion below 90 percent of parity 

Mr. Poaer. No, he said it would cost over $5 billion if we adopt 
the direct-payments program for all commodities. 

Now, he said that we were about $2 billion under that in the last 
year. 

Now, I recognize full well that the Secretary is correct in saying 
that some commodities were well below 83 percent of parity. Eighty- 
three percent is merely the average. Somewhere about. I am not 

saying that $2 billion ‘would do it. But I am saying that I am in- 
terested in seeing what—where he figures that money would go. 

The Cuarrman. My question was, did the Secretary say that Amer- 
ican agriculture was $5 billion below 90 percent of parity, and it 
would take $5 billion to bring them up to 90 percent ? 

Mr. Poacr. He said it would take $5 billion to bring them up to 
90 percent Ce the direct-support program. 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t suppose the Department could furnish you 
with the figures, but it seems to me if you could get the net figures 
how much the farmers are going to recover bac k through income 
taxes—they are going to get a certain amount back, are they not? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, of course, the Government would get more income 
taxes from farmers, but I am sure if you increase farm earnings by 
$2 billion or $5 billion or by any amount you increase the national 
income by th: at much. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you, Mr. McLain, for appearing before 
the committee. If and when a bill is introduced which requires 
further hearings, I shall be very glad to hear further from the Sec- 
retary. At the present time, there is no indication that anybody 
has or will introduce this bill or the bill suggested on May 28. 

The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 


1 For the feed grains it was assumed that a loan program would be in effect and no pay- 
ments made. Losses would be insured from the taking over of feed grains under support. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMODITY SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Poage, Abernethy, 
Hagen, Simpson, and Belcher. 

Also present: Representatives Jones, Johnson, Jennings, and 
Cooley; and Mabel C. Downey, clerk; John Heimburger, counsel; 
and Francis Le May, staff. 

Mr. Garuines (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning Assistant Secretary 
McLain, of the Department, and also Mr. Rhodes, who is head of the 
Cotton Branch, and Mr. Shulman, of the General Counsel’s Office. 
Would you like all three to come up to the table ? 

The purpose of the meeeting, as I understand it, is to look into the 
various provisions of the cotton problem in respect to 1956 cotton, 
anticipated takeover, et cetera, but, before we go into that, I wonder, 
Mr. McLain, if you could furnish us with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion with respect to the 1955 crop? Could you tell us now what re- 
mains in the catalog of the 1955 and years farther back? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND E. SHULMAN, DEPUTY 
GENERAL COUNSEL, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. McLarty. Approximately a million and a half bales that are 
left; that is, we have on hand, that have not been sold. As you know, 
we have sold around 314 million bales that have not been moved out 
yet, because they are sold for de livery after August 15, but the un- 
committed amount is one million and a half. 

Mr. Ruopes. We do not have it down to the last bale. 

Mr. Gatuines. Approximately a million and a half? Of that, 
how much would you estimate was rain-grown cotton, and how much 
otherwise ? 

Mr. McLatn. I will have to let Mr. Rhodes answer that. 
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Mr. Ruopzs. I could not answer specitically, of course, because we 
do not keep those kinds of records in Washington, but I would say the 
bulk of what remains is rain-grown cotton. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do you have information with respect to the grades 
and staples of that cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir. We do not have. We have to catalog after 
the last sale in order to give the detailed breakdown of that. It could 
be obtained if the committee would want it. But it would take the 
New Orleans office a day or two to make such cross class. 

Mr. Garuarnes. I have the July 19, 1957, release by Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Cotton C omments, which reads: 

We are attaching breakdown of the 1955 catalog, detailing the stock remaining 
as of July 10, 1957. An analysis of these figures reveals the following— 
and I would like to read these for the record, and see if you think they 
are authentic. 


Total stock remaining, all grades—all staples: Bales 
a ia ek ; cssnindbeteiabatal eh toe  icswited he eee 
Irrigated______-_ RES eee ee ths Co) sed. cabelas nie ial blddioton 172, 424 

a a a a a a ae cpnisicceatede. a Mera coe 

White cotton, all grades—all staples: 

Raingrown___- eae aac pit dicated dtesd me ie 470, 314 
a ha a nh nite pesca bedi 7 79, 517 
Neen ese eee e en 549, 831 

White cotton, 1 inch and longer, all grades: 

a cc stdin denies ipsa bianinigad 340, SST 
cy a a a? PE ee eae 5 de 48, 700 
eh ree rs Stab) ogy Sat e ra 389, 487 








Good Middling, all staples: 


I ciel ia Te $29 
Irrigated______ ee Ane a ee ee 76 
ee a ho es erie i eee Fe cde becad 405 


Strict Middling, all arenes 
Raingrown___ Laide isi é oft 5, 751 


Irrigated_______ ee ee pe ae ee ey ed Ae es 1, 301 
I =k Oe eg od teshiia te isk % sb bcabin 7, 052 

Middling, all staples: 
Raingrown__-_ ; Ss) ; 26, 300 
Irrigated siasaie hedieneteracdccritoe : 5, 450 
I a i a eet. ‘ jierakets 31, 750 


Strict Low ope all ot 
Raingrown_ we oa 95, 508 
pyraeted.. ok cut. bs : : 31, 095 


a ei ne a i 126, 602 

1 inch and longer, all grades: 
Raingrown____- bie Sk sie ik Le 383, 958 
Irrigated___- iit a 2 2 70, 278 


Total g aici airs said ut : 454, 2 23¢ 
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A synopsis of these stocks shows that raingrown middling and better 
is 2.4 percent of the total remaining. 

Irrigated middling and better is 3.9 of the total irrigated cotton 
remaining. 

Raingrown 1 inch and 32, all grades, is 11.9 percent of the total 
‘aingrown cotton remaining. 

Irrigated 1 inch and 32 and longer, all grades, is 7.1 percent of the 
total irrigated remaining. 

One inch and longer, all grades, is 30.8 percent of all cotton remain- 
ing. 

Inch and %p is 11.4 of all cotton remaining. 

As I recall, the question was asked Mr. MeLain by Chairman 
Cooley at a hearing a few days ago, with respect to the 1956 loan 
cotton, and I believe that he stated that title to these stocks would be 
taken over on August 1. Is that right? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. We announced on May 14 indicating 
that is what we were going to do so that everybody would be alerted. 

Mr. Garuines. I think you stated that it will require several weeks 
to consolidate the loan papers and other details. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gatuines. And, further, you stated to him that it would re- 
quire 75 days to prepare the catalog. 

Mr. McLarn. That is the best estimate that we have. Mr. Rhodes 
concurred in it that-it will take about that long. 

Mr. Garuines. That would make this cotton available in the 1956 
crop around the October-December period / 

Mr. McLarn. In that area: yes. That is when it would be ready. 
We have not, as you well know, as I think I stated the other day, made 
any decision as to when we were going to release these stocks for sale. 
I think that would be unwise to do at this time. 

I hope you people agree with that, because we have a responsibility 
in managing these stocks to see to it that the stocks do move, as you 
well know. And, of course, to indicate here that this was going to be 
made available on a certain date for sale could have some influence 
on what is currently being sold. And I hope you will realize that it 
might not be the best thing in the world to say just now what we are 
going to do. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think all of this moving around and these 
indications that you are going to dump this cotton on the market is 
going to have an effect on the price of what the farmer has to sell 
this fall i 

Mr. Mclarn. I think that question should be raised, Congressman 
Poage, and, of course, we do not want that to happen. I think we 
must recognize that the loan rate and the redeemable cost of this 
cotton—you see, this cotton went in at 82.5 percent of parity—that we 

are talking about, the redeemable price of that is a matter of judgment 
whether that might not be higher than what the cotton will sell this 


year, anyw ay—enough higher that it could not be redeemed—lI don’t 


think anybody knows this year, but I think it is very debatable. 
Mr. Poacr. Are you confining this to redeeming! I thought you 
said you would sell this under the expor pearnms 
Mr. McLain. No. You eee me. I said if we extended 
the time, as some people want us to do at the moment, and did not 
take it over until, say, January 1, it is a question in our mind, if we did 
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that, that this cotton could be redeemed by producers and sold at a 
profit. That was the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Poace. Even though the producer cannot get anything out of 
the equity, and we recognize there is some doubt about that—the 
minute you take title to that cotton you ended any possibility that the 
farmer might make something from the equity—but leaving all of 
that aside, let us assume that he did not figure on getting anything 
extra out of the equity in that cotton—is it not a fact that when you 
have ordered the cataloging of this cotton everybody in the world 
knows it, and that at least the mills and the buyers feel that it creates 
a greater probability that you may sell that cotton. They knew that 
so ‘long as you do not take it over that you could not sell it. The fact 
that you are now proceeding to put yourself in the position to jump 
into the market any day with cheap cotton, would that not tend to 
make every buyer in the world reluctant to buy cotton now and to 
encourage him to wait to buy at a lower price than he would offer if 
he felt that that possibility did not exist? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, of course, you have got to recognize, Mr. Poage, 
about 314 million bales have already been sold for future delivery. 
They have not been exported; as I understand it, only a small percent- 
age of that has already been sold. We still have about 114 million 
bales in our hands. 

Most people have felt that 5 million bales was around the average 
amount we would get into expor t. 

Mr, Anernetuy. T hat was due to this year ? 

Mr. McLain. That is right, but what I am saying is that it seems 
to me that anybody wanting to buy cotton knows that we have 
plenty of cotton to run us until the end of the year. If we donot have 
it we are going to have plenty of it when we release this, even though 
we waited. 

Mr. Poace. If you do not put that on the market, all right, but, 
I have always thought and believed that when we dump a great deal 
of a commodity on the market, far more than the market can : absorb at 
that time, that the natural tendency was to depress the market. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, again of course 

Mr. Poace. Do you not believe that is true? 

Mr. McLain. The more volume you have, the more inventory you 
have, or to put it this way, all buyers know it, whether it comes July 
1 or 

Mr. Poage. In old days cotton always sold higher in May than in 
November ; didn’t it? 

Mr. McLar. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, the cotton was put on the market in the fall. 

Mr. McLary. It had a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Poage. Farmers do not grow cotton in the spring. 

Mr. McLain. No. 

Mr. Poacr. All of the cotton we grow is grown and picked and 
ginned and practically all of it is sold, as far as the farmer is concerned, 
from the 1st day of August to the 1st day of December; isn’t it? I 
know there are fields of cotton hat are picked sometimes as late as 
Christmas. But isn’t 98 percent of our whole crop dumped on the 
market during that period of time? 

Mr. McLain. Within a very short period of time. 
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Mr. Poace. When you dump an additional 4 million bales on the 
market at the same time it has the same effect as growing 4 million 
more bales, doesn’t it? And you spent a lot of money and effort to 
keep farmers from growing cotton. You spent $153 million this year 
in the soil bank, to keep farmers from growing cotton. The reason 
you didn’t want them to grow cotton was not ; that you objected to 
cotton as such, it was not poisonous and did not give off noxious 
fumes—the only reason you didn’t want it was that you knew it would 
be put on the market in competition to the cotton that Tom Abernethy 
was growing and selling during the fall months—and those are the 
only months that Bob Poage sells any cotton. Maybe there are some 
rich people who hold it, but Bob Poage and his constituents all sell 
their cotton during the fall of the year. He cannot do anything else. 

You put out $153 million to keep down this year’s cotton produc- 
tion, and you are only going to reduce the production by roughly 2 
million bales with that $153 million. You have been willing to pay 
that much money to keep 2 million bales from coming on the market 
during that marketing period. ‘Then how can we deliberately dump 
twice that amount on the market in the same period of time and say 
that it will do no harm ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think we are getting away from the main thing we 
have facing us; that is, the provision in the law itself that says we 
have to get our share of the world market. Section 203 is very specific 
in this respect. 

Mr. Poage. And you interpret that law then to say that regardless 
of what it does to the American farmer, regardless of what. it does to 
private sales, that our first obligation is to unload cotton on the world 
market regardless of what it does to the American market, is that 
right ? 

Mr. McLaun. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. No; I know you didn’t say it. But I can place no other 
implication on your words than that you mean that. 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

Mr. Poace. You gave that implication. I want to clear you up. 
You do not mean it, say you did not mean it. 

Mr. McLarn. I didn’t say that, and I certainly didn’t mean it. 

Mr. Poagr. I didn’t ask whether you said it, but did you mean it? 

Mr. McLain. No, I didn’t mean it. 

Mr. Poace. I am glad you didn’t. Then you do not understand 
there is an obligation in law to sell American cotton on the world 
market regardless of what it does to the American market ? 

Mr. McLain. We feel that the obligation in the law indicates that 
we are to get our share of the world market. 

Mr. Poacr. Regardless of what it does to the American producer, 
is that right ? 

Mr. McLain. I don’t see any qualifying clauses in the law. 

Mr. Poacr. Then why beat the devil around the bush? Why don’t 
you tell us that you think you do have an obligation to dump Ameri- 
can cotton in order to get all you can on the world market, regardless 
of what it does to the American market? 

Mr. McLain. Because the law does not say all we can—the law says 
get our share. 

Mr. Poacr. What is our share ? 
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Mr. McLain. Well, that is a matter of judgment. We have felt 
that around 5 million bales was our share. 

Mr. Poage. And you are to get that out of CCC stocks, not out of 
farmer stocks, is that right? You so interpret the law, is that right? 

Mr. McLain. I think most. people would agree that we have a 
pretty freewheeling operation in our export program in that we permit 
complete substitution. I do not know how it could be any freer. 

Mr. Poagr. I understand. 

Mr. McLatn. The cotton being sold 

Mr. Poace. I know there is substitution, but that does not add any- 
thing to the number of bales the farmers can sell. 

Mr. McLain. No, it permits—— 

Mr. Poage. If the farmer brings 10 million bales on the market this 
fall—I am afraid he will bring more—but if he brings that on the 
market this fall, and you put 5 million bales on the market this fall, 
then we are faced with a price structure based upon a 15-million bale 
crop, aren’t we? 

Mr. McLarn. If it were all dumped and sold at whatever price. 

Mr. Poacr. You are offering it for sale? 

Mr. McLarn. We haven’t said that. We haven't said that we were 
going to offer it for sale as soon as we had it cataloged. I thought I 
had made that clear. 

Mr. Poace. You will not say that you will not offer it for sale. 

Mr. McLar. I will not. 

Mr. Poace. You are trying to lead everybody to believe that you are 
going to sell it. That is the only purpose of taking title to it. You 
never took title to cotton on the first day of August before, did you ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Poaee. When? 

Mr. McLarn. In 1951 and in 1952. 

Mr. Poace. We had a war on then. 

Mr. Cootey. We had an embargo. 

Mr. Poaae. We couldn’t ship; so we took title. We had a price 
fixed on cotton, 45 cents was the most a farmer could get for it; 
though if he could have shipped it he could have gotten 75 cents. The 
law would not let him get but 45 cents, although the world market 
would have given him nearly twice that much. 

Mr. McLarn. There have been several times in the past—we have 
got the record here—we will be happy to make it available—going 
clear back—as to how many times we have done it. We will make it 
a matter of record. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I wonder if you would not read from that? 

Mr. McLarn. I will let Mr. Rhodes go clear back as far as we had 
a program, Mr. Gathings, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Ruopes. There are a great many figures here. If you want 
me to read all of this it will take quite a while. 

Mr. Gaturtnos. Give us the significant figures. 

Mr. Ruopes. The 1934 crop was taken over on August 16, 1939; the 
1935 crop was not taken over ; the 1937 crop was taken over on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939; the 1938 crop was taken over on October 1, 1941; the 1939 
erop on October 1, 1941; the 1940 crop on October 1, 1941; the 1941 crop 
on September 15, 1943; the 1942 crop on August 15, 1944; the 1943 crop 
on August 1, 1945; the 1944 crop on July 1, 1946; the 1945 crop on 
October 1, 1946; the 1946 crop on August 1, 1947; the 1947 crop on 
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August 1, 1948; the 1948 crop on August 1, 1949; the 1949 crop on 
October 1, 1950; the 1950 crop was taken over on August 1, 1951; the 
1951 crop was taken over on August 1, 1952; the 1952 crop was taken 
over on August 1, 1954; the 19: 53 crop was ‘taken over on August 1, 
1955; the 1954 crop was taken over on November 1, 1955; and the 1955 
on December 31, 1956; and the 1956 we have announced we will take 
over on August 1, 1957. 
(The complete table is as follows :) 


Selected statistics on upland cotton 


(Thousands of bales] 


Crop year Carryover Redeemed Acquired Date 





(Aug. 1-July 31) | (beginning Production | Loans made | by producers by CCC acquired 
of year) 

DURGA sn c+cnawe en 8, 097 12, 654 1, 926 1, 926 siiode hs ietaeeees 
TS See 7, 673 | 9, 458 4, 632 2, 967 1,665 | Aug. 16, 1939 
=r a | 7, 150 10, 403 115 115 ieee 

ictnpde aa aicetale 5, 359 12, 124 (1) ( = daha 
Be isdah beliedss atin 4, 382 18, 237 | 5, 581 $25 5, 256 ept. 1, 1939 
SE ee minareudemauin 11, 436 11, 598 4, 482 t, 453 229 | Oct. 1,194] 
1939_. EN a. 12, 943 11, 452 | 30 50) Do. 

1940 . 10, 453 12, 261 3, 180 3, 175 25 Do. 

1941 ~ 12, O11 10, 434 2, 221 1, 887 2334 | Sept. 15, 1943 
SI ai arash 10, 475 12, 363 3, 143 1, 867 21,276 | Aug. 15, 1944 
1943 _. . 10, 539 11, 069 3, 594 2, 751 843 Aug 1, 1945 
Ps dieee a Sein 10, 559 | 11, 831 2, 122 1, 993 2129 | July 1, 1946 
1945 bide ieee 11, 006 8, 809 216 214 22 1, 1946 
1946... 7, 165 | 8, 515 146 143 23 1, 1947 
1947_- 2, 392 | 11, 556 280 251 29 1, 1948 
1948 2. O88 14, 577 5, 272 1, 490 2 3, 782 1, 1949 
1949 ‘ . 5, 216 | 15, 905 3, 190 3, 105 Si 1, 1950 
1950....... we 6, 745 | 9, 846 s 5 1, 1951 
1951 2, 144 15, 026 1,115 880 235 1, 1952 
1952__. websbere 2, 709 14, 858 2, 307 631 L, 67¢ 1, 1954 
PONS a cada knctiews 5, 478 16, 253 6, 767 1, OS9 +, 678 1, 1955 
ee ERS IESE 9, 550 13, 577 2, 273 662 1, 611 1, 1955 
1955 ase 3 10, 999 14, 501 7, 230 1, 205 6,925 | Dee. 31, 1956 
1066...... pinicdekcl 14, 390 13, 101 4, 829 1, 052 43,777 July 31, 1957 


1 No loan program, 
2 Pooled for producers’ accounts. 

} Less than 590 bales. 

‘ * Loans outstanding, 

$’ Announced May 14, 1957. 

Mr. Cootry. The 1955 crop, you took over when ? 

Mr. Ruopes. December 31, 1956. It was extended for 5 months. 

Mr. Cootny. What ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Extended for 5 months. It normally was taken over 
on August 1. We changed it to December 31. 

Mr. Cootry. At that time our cotton supplies were much shorter 
than they are now. 

Mr. McLarn. We had a very good reason for doing it. 

Mr. Cootry. What was it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. We had 11 million carryover that year, and this year 
we have 14 million bales carryover. 

Mr. Cootry. I said you had a shorter supply at that time than you 
havenow. And if it was well to grant that extension on the 1955 crop, 
why would it not be well to grant the same extension on the 1957 crop? 

W we is it. Mr. McLain, that the Government, having 12 months in 
the year within which to transact business involving these amounts of 
colton — why i is it they have to select this time of year when the farmer 
is harvesting and marketing his own crop, as Mr. Poage pointed out, 
to go into the market in competition with the farmer, the man that 
you are trying to serve, the man whose income is going down ¢ 


91405—57—pt. 2———_23 
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Mr. McLarty. Again, I repeat what I have said twice, we have not 
said 

Mr. Cootry. I am glad to hear you say that, that is a little encourag- 
ing, but the fact is—and Mr. Po: ige has pointed it out, I think—when 
you take it away from the farmer - you are depriving the farmer of his 
equity and of the possibility of his being able to make something over 
and above the loan. When you take his equity away from him, you 
put him out of the picture completely, and you are setting the stage for 
an immediate transaction which is hanging over the market and the 
cotton section of the market, as I see it. 

Mr. McLain. We have had it happen with soybeans and with var- 
ious kinds of wheat every year where they want to take it over. 

Mr. Cooiry. Time and again it went over 2 or 3 years before you 
took it over. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. At that time you didn’t have the law 
on the statute books which we have at this moment. 

Mr. Cootry. By that law on the statute books about the foreign 
market, certainly, Congress did not intend to ruin and wreck the do- 
mestic market. And in that connection, where exports have exceeded 
estimates, the crop this year is shorter than estimated. 

Mr. McLarn. We do not know unti! August. 

Mr. Cootey. It would indicate that. You certainly notice your ex- 
ports have exceeded estimates. 

Mr. McLain. For the past year; yes. This deal is for exports next 
year. 

Mr. Cootry. Your Commodity Credit Board made this decision 
back in April? 

Mr. McLarty. The announcement the press released was made May 
14. 

Mr. Cootry. May 14% 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Since May 14, you have additional information indi- 
cating a rather constant increase in exports and bad weather reports 
indicating a shorter crop than has been anticipated here? 

Mr. McLain. I would lke to get another thing in the record here. 
The American Cotton Producer Associates—we have the letter here 
and we will be very nappy to read it—urged the Department to do this. 

Mr. Asernerny. I do not want the impression to be left, in view of 
this questioning, that all of the farmers in the Cotton Belt are urging 
you not to take the cotton ov er, because I know there are a lot of them 
that favor such. 

Mr. McLarty. This is what I was going to say. We have plenty of 
letters here, and will make them a matter of record, not only from the 
American Cotton Producer Associates, but from influential people 
over the country that have urged us to do it. And we understand very 
well this disagreement in Congress and among producers. But I think 
we ought to get into the record that the American Cotton Producer 
Associates was very urgent in wanting us to do this. 

Mr. Coorry. Where does that head up? 

Mr. McLain. Pardon? 

Mr. Cootry. Where does the producer association head up? It isa 
new organization. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Rhodes could tell more about it than I. Do you 
want to comment on that? f 
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Mr. Ruoprs. Congressman Cooley, it is relatively a new organiza- 
tion. It consists, as I understand it, of the Arkansas council, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Council, Missouri cotton producers, Louisiana 
council, the Mississippi council, the west Texas group, and 1 am 
not sure, but there may be others; the groups in the Carolinas I think 
worked with them for part of the time. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you a message from the producer association 
urging that the farmer’s equity be taken away ¢ 

Mr. Garnines. Would you yield to Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I have a telegram here from the president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Producer Associates, and I might say that while that is a 
hew organization it is an affiliation of producer groups that have 
been in existence a long time and represent cotton producers. I think 
it speaks for probably more cotton producers than any other or- 
ganization. I have a statement here that they have asked me to read, 
and I would like to read that at this time with the chairman’s 
permission : 

The only way to provide the desirable quality and ensure continuity of sales 
under competitive export sales program is for the United States Department 
of Agriculture to initiate action immediately toward preparing the 1956 loan 
stocks for sale after Angust 1 next. Official announcement should be made 
and a partial catalog issued without delay to offset rumors that the program 
will be restricted. Foreign buyers are already looking to other sources as the 
result of indecision and delay in announcement of policy. 

This organization realizes that a continuation of sales during the harvest 
season might have some adverse effect on farm prices, but looking to the 
future and recognizing the need to hold and regain markets that will allow a 
continuing reduction of surplus, we strongly urge that your committee recom- 
mend that the United States Department of Agriculture take immediate and 
favorable action on this important matter. 

Now that is signed by A. L. Story, President of the American Cot- 
ton Producers Association. 

I also have another telegram here, if the chairman will permit that 
I would like to put in the record at this point, and this telegram 
comes from the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. That is a 
group that has been in existence for more than 9 years, and I do know 
they speak for the overwhelming majority of the cotton that is pro- 
duced in Missouri. This telegram states: 

Respectfully urge that your committee issue a request to USDA, that the 
1956 loan stocks be cataloged and offered for sale as soon as possible. Any 
further delay on this program will lose markets and prolong agony of the re- 
stricted production in this country. The long-term gain in markets far out- 
weighs any profitable temporary price advantage that might accrue as the 
result of inaction. 

That is signed by the president of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association. 

And if the Chair would permit me further—if the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to say that I have talked to the people i in that area 
and I know that this telegr: am was the result of a meeting of mem- 
bers of the board of directors and they have gone into this situation, 
and their feeling is and I might add that I feel that the term “dump- 
ing” used by the gentleman from Texas, we use that term sometimes 
when I doubt if we mean it, because I do not think that the c rataloging 
of this cotton or even offering it tor sale can be construed as “dump- 
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ing” after Congress has urged in the past that the Department get 
into this business. 

If we are going to have this policy vacillating as some of the other 
policies, I do not think the foreign markets will know or anyone 
else will know where we stand. 

I think to be consistent we are going to have to continue and should 
continue to support the Department in the action that they have pre- 
viously taken. If we are going to make an announcement one day and 
then come up here a little later and make another announcement, we 
are going to further confuse the people that we are trying to business 
with. 

I think, I know we have in the room here, one gentleman—TI believe 
we have at least more than one—who attended this World Cotton Con- 
ference which was recently held in Turkey. I think that we would 
do a lot toward destroying some of the markets that we have created 
if the Department does not stand on the announcement that they made 
on May 13, and which has been further stated at other times indicating 
that they would continue a program. 

I would like to see us get on some program that we could stay on. 
We advocated this, this committee did, and we thought that the 
Department had done a pretty good job of getting rid of the sur- 
pruens after the committee and the Congress had put pressure on, 

ut I think that we have got the Department even admitting that it 
was right, although they hesitated to do it. 

So I would dislike to see us go on now and tell them to rescind 
the action that they had taken in the past. 

I think that these telegrams indicate the feeling of the people who 
produce cotton. 
~ Mr. Cootry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Jonxs. Just one question. I think this pressure for this, not 
to catalog it, comes not from the producers of cotton but comes from 
people who have an interest other than producers and who would 
get far more out of this program than the producers themselves 
would get out of it. I do not think that the demand is coming from 
the producers to make this change. 

Mr. Cooter. Will you yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. I do not think there is any cotton merchant who 
could have prepared a better telegram than the one you just read. 
I would have thought, if you had not told me, it was from a producers 
association, that it was from some cotton merchant who was anxious 
to go into the market and buy cheap cotton. 

You know, every bale they buy from the market there will be one 
bale left to buy from the farmers. Everybody knows it will depress 
the prices. There isn’t any question about it. 

Every cotton merchant in the world is today waiting to get his 
hands on 4 million bales of cheap cotton. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you are assuming that if the Department 
makes no move that the cotton we produce this year will move into the 
foreign market. That has not been our experience before we had 
the export program. It didn’t move into foreign markets. It had 
reached the point where it was not moving at all, in fact. 

Mr. Cootry. You know why it was not ? 
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Mr. Asernetuy. It was foreign production underpriced us. 

Mr. Cooter. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is the reason it was not moving. 

Mr. Cootry. No, it was the figure that the Department made 
known to the world, that they w ould not have a subsidy program. 
Here is a long telegram. This is a telegram from the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association by Mr. Mann, one of the 
best managed cooperatives in the country, dealing with cotton and 
cotton farmers, in which he points out that in the last——— 

Mr. Garurnes. Would you like to read the whole telegram ? 

Mr. Cootey. Yes. I quote it: 


tegret I cannot attend hearing Thursday. Our board on record as endorsing 
the extension of time in taking over 1956 crop to December 31. At this critical 
stage in cotton production throughout the Cotton Belt anything could happen, 
and if we produce only 10-11 million bale crop and the 1956 crop is not sold by 
Government in competition with new crop the law of supply and demand will 
take hold and farmers would not only sell their 1957 crop at higher prices but 
thousands of bales in 1956 Government loan could be redeemed by the farmers, 
the Government receiving all of its advances plus carrying charges and the 
farmers could make a few dollars a bale for themselves. To prove this, during 
past 60 days we have paid Government more than $600,000 and after paying 
all carrying charges have averaged the farmers approximately $4 per bale equity. 
Another penny advance in the market and you can see what that would mean to 
the cotton farmers owning the more than 3144 million bales in Government loan. 
The main thing we should think about is that it would not cost the Government 
$1 and stands a good chance of making extra dollars for the farmers which they 
sorely need because of a greatly reduced acreage and poor prospects for a crop. 
In many sections steel has advanced $6 per ton; nails have advanced $9; staples 
$11; barb wire $9; woven fencing $11; bale ties $16; poultry netting $12; 
galvanized roofing $6; and all of these items directly hit the farmers and they 
Seid help if they are to survive. 


I have another telegram from T. B. Upchurch, president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, pointing 
out the same thing, making the same arguments that Mr. Mann makes: 

I am wiring you and your special cotton committee in regard to urging the 
Government to extend the time for taking over the 1956 cotton crop. As a 
producer myself, I am still holding my 1956 crop in the Government loan, and I 
know what it would mean to me as well as all of the members of the cotton 
association which I represent if we were given a chance to redeem our cotton 
any time between now and December 31 should the market advance, as we 
believe it will because of a much smaller acreage this year and also the poor 
prospects that many sections of the Cotton Belt have for a full crop this year. 
On behalf of all the members of the North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association and its board of directors I urge you to do all within your pwer 
to persuade those in authority to extend the time for taking over the 1956 crop. 
This action alone could mean millions of dollars to the cotton farmers through- 
out the belt and could save the Government many millions of dollars. This 
is the one thing that we should all be interested in doing. 

Mr. Jones. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. This is a marketing cooperative, I can see; in other 
words, they would have every reason—in other words, their business 
depends upon moving their stock. I can understand their position. 
If I was running the cooperative, I would do exactly the same. Their 
position is not the same as the fellow producing the cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. They represent the cotton producer. The cotton pro- 
ducer has his cotton in the loan, stored in their warehouse. 

Mr. Jones. They make their money off the people, running that 
just like a lot of the co-ops. 
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Mr. Coorry. If you are saying that the co-ops are not serving the 
welfare of the farmers, if that is your argument, I do not agree with 
you. 

Mr. Jonss. They do serve the welfare of the farmer but they, also, 
have a personal interest in there for the people who are operating it. 

Mr. Cootzy. Every cotton merchant has a personal interest. 

Mr. Jonns. Certainly, he has an interest in it. I want to see the 
farmer get the most out of his cotton. But I want to see him get 
it at a time, and also, under conditions that will continue the good 
market. I do not think that a temporary thing here or vetting a 
little money at the present time, that that would necessar ily be the 
thing that would be best in the long run. I think that what we 
have got to do is to try to preserve our position, and to try to con- 
tinue the program that we have embarked upon, and to let these 
foreign people know that the stock is available. 

Every farmer wants to get the most out of his cotton. Every one 
of us have recognized at this point that the cotton farmer if he is go- 
ing to continue in business, 1s going to have to accept less for his 
cotton to remain on a competitive » basis. 

Mr. Cootny. Are you advocating that without compensatory pay- 
ment to the farmer ? 

Mr. Jones. No, no, wait a minute. 

Mr. Cooter. You and I know that you cannot get the support of 
the Department for that. 

Mr. Jones. Cotton has to sell for less if it is going to compete. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not believe anybody representing the interests of 
the farmer advocates the foreclosing of the mortgage on the farmer’s 
cotton, and that is what this is. 

They will foreclose on him on August 1. They will divest the 
farmer of all of his interest in the cotton that is now in storage. As 
a farmer, I would not want the Government, the largest merchant in 
the world, to go into the market competing with me when I was going 
to sell my few little bales of cotton. That is what they are doing. 
They can do it as well in January. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Simpson has asked to be recognized. 

Mr. Sueson. Mr. McLain. I would like to ask Mr. McLain if 
the Department has the authority to change the due date on this 
cotton. 

Mr. McLatrn. Yes. 

Mr. Stwpson. To December 31? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, we have the authority to do it. 

Mr. Stmpson. When is the due date now / 

Mr. McLary. The press release indicates it is July 31. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is that press release correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield there / 

Mr. Sueson. Justa moment. In other words, July 31? 

Mr. McLain. July 31. 

Mr. Srvpson. In other words, the cotton farmer, the same as the 
corn and wheat farmers has taken a Government loan on cotton and 
the loan is due July 31? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srupson. If that materializes and the cotton is less than what 
he owns on it, he lets the Government take it ? 
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Mr. McLain. Right. 

Mr. Srupson. If it is above what he owes the Government on it, 
he sells it, pays off the Government and pockets the difference ? 

Mr. McLain. He has the right to do that or if there is an equity 
the day we take it over above the total charges against the cotton, he 
gets that. 

Mr. Sumpson. Exactly what they do on corn or wheat or what they 
do on any of these Government loans—the *y let the Government take it 
if the price is under what they owe on it, and if it is above they sell 
it and pocket the difference. It is tails I win and heads you lose. Has 


there been a request for an extension of the time of the due date on 
~ es q 


. McLarn. No. 

Mi ‘Suurson. Has the Government extended it? 

Mr. McLarn. It has the minimum time on wheat, on soybeans, on 
corn, on every commodity. 

Mr. Stwpson. You have the request to extend it ? 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Have you done it ? 

Mr. McLain. Cotton is the man exception. 

Mr. Stimpson. Have you extended it ever on corn ? 

Mr. McLatn. No. 

Mr. Stimpson. Have you ever extended it on wheat ? 

Mr. McLatrn. In the 4 years that I have been here we have not. 
I would have to check before that to know. 

Mr. Simpson. Have you extended that on any of the other com- 
modities on which the Government has supplied the producer a 
loan ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Stmpson. There is an exceptional special treatment of cotton ? 

Mr. McLain. Again, we have options of doing it. I want the record 
straight on that. We have the right to do it if we wanted to. 

Mr. Simpson. Under the law? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Srmpson. You have the right to do it on corn and wheat or 
anything else under the law ? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you yield ¢ 

Do you know when the loans mature? They might not mature when 
the farmers are marketing the crop. 

Mr. McLarn. They all may mature right at that time, right ahead 
of the marketing of his crop. 

Mr. Poacr. You have extended the time in corn by resealing. 

Mr. McLain. The resealing was made available to him. 

Mr. Poaee. Resealing gives him another loan to keep it longer, does 
it not? 

Mr. McLarn. It just extends it for a year. 

Mr. Poace. Just has exactly the same effect of postponing the due 
date by a year, that is all. It is writing a new note, instead of writing 
extended, that is the only difference ? 

Mr. McLaty. That is probably correct. 

Mr. Poacr. You have done exactly the same thing for corn as you 
have done for cotton. 

Mr. McLain. We have done it for a very different reason. 
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Mr. Poacee. I didn’t ask about the reason. You gave the impression 
that you never extended anything for corn. You have extended it 
nearly every year, haven’t you? 

Mr. McLatrn. We have resealed programs for corn and wheat. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. And you have left the corn and wheat 
people extend their due date at their option, not at the Government’s 
option ? 

Mr. McLatn. It has been done because we have had no place to put 
the grain. 

Mr. Poace. But you have done it, haven’t you? You gave the im- 
pression that you had never done it for any body but cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. Well, if I have given that impression, the resealing 
program could be considered the same way. 

Mr. Poace. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Srvpson. I think the gentleman from Texas is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. That you have extended the loan on wheat and on 
corn, or anything else—you have extended the mortgage due date, so 
to speak. 

Mr. McLatrn. The best example where we have been requested every 
year to extend it we have not done it. And the reason they wanted it 
extended is the same reason that these individuals want it for cotton. 
The only time we have extended it otherwise was to take care of the 
storage situation. 

Mr. Simpson. I am in sympathy with the cotton produce er, at least 
temporarily. Iam in sympathy temporarily with the cotton producer, 
for the very simple reason that in the corn area I am constantly get- 
ting complaints about the CCC dumping corn when the farmers crops 
are going in, not so much on price but due to the shortage of grain 
cars to move it. 

Mr. McLarn. And space, that is the problem we have had all of the 
time on it. 

Mr. Smoreson. Their complaint is that you are dumping at the time 
that wheat and the corn and so forth are going to market from the 
farmer slowly, due to the shortage of grain cars “for the market. I do 
not know what you can do about it. But I certainly think that the 
Government is in a losing business on every commodity. 

When a farmer takes a $1.25 loan on corn, and the due date comes 
along and the corn is $1.35 he sells the corn, pockets the 10 cents and 
gets out from under the loan or if the corn is less than the loan, say, 
$1.15, he says to you fellows, “You have it, you can have the corn’— 
so you are in a losing business anyway you do it. 

So if you are in a losing business: why put the corn, the beans, the 
wheat and the cotton on the market to de press the other market at the 
same time ? 

Mr. McLain. Again with grains, the only reason was to take care 
of the situation where we had no place to put the grains. We paid 
him to keep it there. 

Mr. Srvreson. I know—you stored wheat on the ground. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Siarpson. But there has been time after time where there was 
supposed to be enough to take care of it. You can’t keep a crop for ! 
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or 10 years. You have got to continue buying bins, continue to take a 
loss and get a surplus if you do that. I think that is all. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask a question of Mr. McLain. Mr. 
Abernethy anticipated or touched upon it slightly. 

Actually, there are, as I understand it, two markets for cotton. The 
domestic mills ean only buy cotton produced in this coun try, isn’t 
that correct, with some minor exc eptions ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Just minor exceptions, yes. 

Mr. Hagen. So actually, isn’t it possible that if you make this cot- 
ton which the Government would ordinarily offer, according to the 
announcement available, the effect might be to reduce the price. If 
you put it in the hands of the farmer you make more of the supply 
available to batter down the price. That might be the effect of the new 
cotton insofar as domestic purchases are concerned. 

Mr. Azerneruy. I mean if they redeem it # 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. MeLarn. Certainly, if this much was redeemed, the price would 
not get above the Se and would not get exported. 

Mr. Hacen. It might actually result in a lower price to the Ameri- 
can producers, in domestic sales ¢ 

Mr. McLaxy, I think it well could if it was really short. 

Mr. Gatuines, May I ask a question at this point. 

I wonder if you would supply for the record who are the members 
on the Board ‘of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Would you 
give us that information ? 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary; Mr. Peterson, an 
Assistant Secretary; Mr. Butz, an Assistant Secretary; Mr. Farring- 
ton, our General Counsel; and Oris Wells, whom all of you gentlemen 
know ; and myself; and the Secretary. 

Mr. Garurnes. On May 14, you decided to take this cotton over ? 

Mr. McLatn. That is when the release came out. 

Mr. Gatuines. How many meetings did you hold to consider this 
problem prior to that date ? 

Mr. McLain. This action, of course, was reviewed many times by 
Mr. Rhodes and myself, and Mr. Berger and other people that are 
responsible in this area. We have got all of the evidence we had at 
that time, and the predominant amount of evidence we had at that 
time from the producer group was that we ought to do it. 

We also had the statute which we thought was affecting this. 

And we just thought it was wise to make the decision the way we 
made it. 

We appreciate that any of these decisions we make—and as it is 
evidenced here everybody does not look at these things the same—we 
cannot do anything that will satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Garuines. You are right about that. I want to say to you that 
you have moved an awful lot of cotton, a million bales of cotton 
in the early part of 1956, and then further on in 1956, and in 1957 
considerable quantities have been sold abroad. 

You have done a splendid job. And the farmers I represent are 
highly gratified at the result obtained by you in moving this cotton 
into export channels. 

Mr. McLain. I appreciate again there is a difference betwe en areas 
in the country. I think Mr. Jones gave the indication that he has, 
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and we have many of the same things in our files—had them when we 
made this decision. 

Personally, they were relied upon in my decision. I am interested 
as much as anybody in the Department of Agriculture to see that it Is 
run so it is to the advantage of the producer. That is what it was set 
up for, not for anybody else. That was in our decision. 1 want you 
to know that. 

Mr. Coorky. The law is that you should sell cotton, and states such 
quantities of cotton shall be sold as to reestablish the fair historical 
share of the world market of United States cotton. The volume is 
to be set by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Do you say to us that you have reestablished our historical export 
market ? 

Mr. McLarn. This last marketing year I would certainly say that. 

Mr. Cootry. Not only reestablished but you have exceeded it. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The law does not require you to maintain our exports 
in excess of the reestablished export market, does it / 

Mr. McLatn. Well, of course, if this committee wants to give us 
directions to slow down we can. 

Mr. Coo.ry. You are selling cotton that you are losing money on. 
You lost $600 million this 1 year. You have invested that in the 
cotton pr ogram—$6 0 million. 

Mr. McLain. Now, now, now 

Mr. Cootry. At the rate you are going. 

Mr. McLarty. We were trying to sell this cotton so we would not 
lose so much money. 

Mr. Coortry. They could have sold it in the world market at more 
that you did sell it for. I have information to the effect that you could 
have sold as much for 27 cents as you did for 25 ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Not with the statute the way it was the first year of 
operation. 

Mr. Coorry. I understand that. 

Mr. McLarn. Itset the price for the first year. 

Mr. Cootry. If you keep selling it as fast as you have in the next 
12 months we will run out of cotton. 

Mr. McLain. I donot think we will do that. 

Mr. Bevcuerr. Are you claiming they are selling too much cotton or 
exporting too much ? 

Mr. Cootry. If they keep on at this accelerated pace we wil! proba- 
bly run out of cotton, and we will not have a supply to take care of : any 
emergency which might arise. 

Mr. Bercouer. I do not know about cotton. T would like to run out 
aaa at forawhile. [| Laughter. | 

fr. Cootey. If you run out of it, you are running out of money, 
ste 

Mr. Bevcuer. We have it running out of our ears. Before I would 
start kicking about this too much 








Mr. Coorry. I am not complaining about the exports. 

Mr. Anernerny. I am interested in this from the standpoint of the 
farmer. Where will my farmers sell their cotton this fall? 

Mr. Coorry. In the market. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. In the foreign or domestic markets? Up until 
the last few years they were not selling their cotton in the foreign 
market. It was going in the loan. 

Mr. Coo.ry. They will go in the loan this yea If they carry 
this program through, you know that cotton will go : tite the loan. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Some of it will probably go into the loan; no 
doubt, some of it will, just as it has been doing for the past few years. 

Mr. Betcuer. Just as a matter of information, not for the sake 
of argument, do you feel that a farmer can sell in the foreign 
market for as much as they can get under the loan ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. No. 

Mr. Betcner. Why would that affect the producer at all? 

Mr. Anerneruy. I do not think it will. It may. 

Mr. Betcuer. If they went into the foreign market it would not 
go into the loan, and we would not have to foreclose on them on 
next August 1, would we ? 

Mr. Pode. In connection with what Mr. Aber nethy said, I think I 
ought to say this for the record. I, of course, appreciate the diffi- 
culty that the Department has—a much more difficult position than 
I had realized. And I think Mr. Jones made a logical, reasonable 
argument for continuing doing what the Department is doing now. 

But I do want to say for the record that there has not been one 
human being, producer, warehouseman, or cotton merchant contacted 
me from my district about this bill, one way or the other. 

Mr. Asernetiry. There is no bill. 

Mr. Poace. Well, let us say this policy—one way or the other. My 
remarks were based solely upon what seemed to me to be helpful to 
the cotton farmer. Nobody has told me that they wanted the Depart- 
ment to sell a lot of cotton or that they didn’t want them to sell a lot 
of cotton. As a matter of fact, I do not think that the people down 
my way are much excited about it. 

It does seem to me that it is rather ridiculous to dump a lot of 
cotton on the world markets or any other market. I do not want to 
say “dump,” but to offer it on the market at the time that our cotton 
farmers have large volumes of cotton that might go on the market. 

Mr. Srurson. Will you yield? I would like to ask if they experi- 
enced the same thing on corn, on the storage of the crops in my area. 

Mr. McLarty. No; we have not. 

Mr. Poace. You have the same effect on price then ? 

Mr. McLain. His question was on storage. 

Mr. Poacr. On that storage deal, I have wondered about that. 
When we went into this commodity credit program there was a system 
of cotton storage over the Nation to store the current cotton crop, 
wasn’t there, private warehouses, et cetera? There was also a sys- 
tem of private storage in the wheat country, wasn’t there, of grain 
elevators? In each case it tok care of the crop, didn’t it? 

Mr. MclLatn. We never had serious trouble until we got the 
buildup. 

Mr. Poacr. In each case there was just approximately enough to 
take care of the crop. I know at times I have seen a lot of cotton on 
the ground, and I have seen wheat put on the ground, too. 

Mr. McLatn. There has been lots of wheat. 
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Mr. Poace. But private storage just about equalled the need for 
storage to take care of the cotton and the wheat and so forth. Why is 
it we have so much more trouble with wheat than we do with cotton 
in storage today ? 

Mr. McLain, I think the primary reason, Mr. Poage, is that we 
have 55 million-acre minimum allotment that permitted more wheat 
to be raised than we could consume. We had pretty good years for 
several years, and we didn’t have any place to put it. 

Mr. Poace. That seems to be saying—: although, frankly, I didn’t 
know that it was true—that seems to be saying that we hs wen't cut 
our wheat crop commensurate with that by which we have cut the 
cotton crop. 

Mr. McLarn. I think there could be some argument on that. 

Mr. Poace. I didn’t say that to argue. I had understood that it was 
cut approximately the same. 

Mr. McLarty. What I meant to say was that the 55 million acres we 
have been permitted under the minimum statute to raise has been about 
all of the wheat we could | possibly export, and use domestically. 

Mr. Poace. And the 17 million acres we have been growing of cot- 
ton has been all we could use and in export, too. 

Mr. Betcuer. You have lots of problems with corn and wheat that 
you do not have with cotton. Here was my thought with regard to the 
supply of cotton. 

ivery bale that the Department of Agriculture sells into the foreign 
market is one bale that will not depress the American market, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. That I would say is generally true. 

Mr. Beicuer. That is the general proposition. All of them are 
more or less general. If the CCC moved all of its stock and didn’t 
have a bale on hand, then the cotton market in the United States 
would have an opportunity to be in better condition, would it not? 
Would it not be to the advantage of the domestic market to get it 
moved out ? 

Mr. Poacr. That is true. It is desirable to reduce all of it you can, 
but all I am saying is that it seems to me that it is desirable that we 
remove the big: volumes of CCC cotton at a time when farmers are 
not moving their year’s production. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I understand that. We have customer A and cus- 
tomer B. Customer A, we will say, is the foreign market, and cus- 
tomer B is the domestic market. The farmer cannot sell to customer 
A because he cannot meet the world price and make any money out 
of it, as he cannot get anything above what he could get by putting 
it in the loan. 

Now, why is it going to affect the farmer if customer A is not a 
customer of the farmer? Why take customer A away from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation who is in competition with the farmer? 

Mr. Poace. Because the CCC—— 

Mr. Betcuer. If they moved it out of the United States it will be 
of help to the domestic market. 

Mr. Poace. But by the CCC you cannot affect the world market. 
The marketing of cotton is the world market, of course, and the 


domestic market stays a little above the world market under present 


conditions. 
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But when that world market goes down, so does the domestic. They 
move along this way as I see it. 

I would say to Mr. McLain, I do not fall out entirely with what 
he is suggesting, if you will go along and exercise what I hope is the 
spirit behind all this. If he wants to threaten these people with sell- 
ing cotton at any time, that is fine. But do not be too free with 
carrying out this threat. 

I am not going to kick about your being in a position to sell cotton, 
except I think that you advertised it a little too much. But then do not 
be too free with selling it. If you do not sell any of this cotton un til 
January or F ebruary, the fact that you have had the possibility of 
selling it, may be a helpful thing. 

Mr. Beitcurr. Who will take care of it during that time? 

Mr. Poace. Who will take care of the world market? He can 
take care of that world market from cotton taken from the farmer. 
If he is going to get it in the CCC from these people—I suppose 
they will get much of it—if the farmer does not sell it, but puts it in 
the CCC, then let him begin to sell. He has 1144 million bales now. 

Mr. Betcurr. The thought I had here is this 90 days or 4 months 
of world market, out of the year, during that period of time, is just 
the same as your buying it. 

Mr. Cootzy. The thing that bothers me about it is this. We are 
dealing with an abnormal situation. We are spending gigantic sums 
of money. 

Can we afford to embark upon a cotton program which contemplates 
these tremendous expenditures in future years? 

I think that the Department, according to Mr. Mclain, has al- 
ready been accused of reestablishing our normal trade at a great cost. 
Our exports are in exactly that position. How can we go on doing 
that ¢ 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the minimum. 

If a man is operating a store, he hopes he can get to the point where 
he can do $100,000 worth of business a year or a million dollars worth. 
He sets a goal. Certainly, he will not stop his expansion after he 
reaches the goal. 

Mr. Poager. If he is losing money he will. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. The money the Government has in cotton is al- 
ready partly lost. Let us admit it. And it is going to have more 
loss, as long as it holds on to the cotton. The longer it holds it the 
more there will be lost. 

Mr. Garutneés. We are proud to have with us a representative from 
the Imperial Valley. We are glad to have Judge Saund with us. 
And we would like you to come over to the table and sit with us, 
if you so desire. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. McLain’s position reminds me of my own 
situation when I used to have the privilege of appointing mail car- 
riers. 

One segment of the community was in favor of John Doe and the 
other in favor of Richard Roe. There was no way for me to go 
and come out with friends on both sides. I was bound to lose either 
way I went. 

Mr. McLarty. I get used to that. 
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Mr. Simpson. As to the forfeiture in effect on cotton, corn, whe: 
or anything else, the farmer lets the Government take over his oe 
isn’t it exactly like a bank foreclosing a mortgage? The bank has 
control of it and they can sell it or do whatever they want to with it 
at any time they want. 

Mr. McLain. When we get the control of the inventory, of course, 
we have statutory requirements as to what we can do. But it is our 
inventory, and of course, we endeavor to dispose of it with the least 
disturbance to the domestic market we can. 

Mr. Stimpson. Whether it is beans or cotton or anything else he says 
to the Government, “You take — he has forfeited all ownership. 
You can do as you see fit with it, can you not, within the law ? 

Mr. McLarty. Within the law. Of course, we always have the goal 
not to depress the domestic price, because again that is what these 
programs are for, to keep the domestic price up as high as we can. 

Mr. Garutes. If you will pardon me, I am wondering what price 
Middling % cotton, was taken in at the time the cotton was mov ing 
and in the fall of 1956? 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Rhodes has the figures. 

Mr. Ruopes. On the 1956 crop parity was 35.56. Loan rates for 
Middling 7% was 29.34. _Middling inch was taken at 52.74. 

Mr, Garurnes. Middling inc h at 32.744 What is 7-ineh Mid- 
dling, and what is Middling inch ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Middling inch would be $163.70 a bale. 

Mr. Garuines. What per pound ¢ 

Mr. Jones. The price per pound. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is it today ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, on today’s market ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yesterday’s market averaged 33.99 for Middling inch. 

Mr. Garuines. 33.99? What about 

Mr. Ruopves. That is compared to the 32.74 that I gave you; 33.99 
is the market yesterday compared to the 32.74 which it was taken 
in at. 

Mr. Garuines. Middling inch is 

Mr. Ruopes. You have got 

Mr. Garuines. What was the market on that ? 

Mr. Ruopves. Your 32.74 would be $163.70 a bale. If that cotton 
went in the loan last November, you would have 10 months storage 
on it, which would be $4.50. 

Mr. GaTuines. $4.50 storage ? 

Mr. Ruopes. And 314 percent interest on $163.70 for the 10 months 
would be another $4.75. 

Mr. Gatruines. That would make it about 

Mr. Ruopes. Add those together you come up with $172.95 a bale, 
which the Government has in it at the minimum at this time. 

Mr. Garurtnes. It will have to go higher before the farmers could 
redeem and make any money. 

Mr. Ruopes. And if you divide the $172.95, you see that the current 
cost that we have in the cotton would be 34.59, so if you want to add a 
$4 per bale equity it would have to go up to 35.39 which puts it way 
above the current market price, whic his 33.99. 

Mr. Garurnes. That information is helpful and very apropos. 
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Mr. Srmrson. I would like to know what is meant, Mr. McLain, 
by cataloging of cotton. I think I know, but I want to be sure. 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Rhodes is the expert in that field. I will let 
him tell you. 

Mr. Ruopres. When we take over the farmer’s cotton, we maintain 
each individual bale record, and it is sold by individual bales. So 
if we take over the 1956 crop, which now is about 334 million bales, 
we will issue a catalog, which will be a big thick botk, which will 
show, by warehouse, the number of bales by each quality. 

Mr. Srupson. It will show the number of bales and the location 
and grades ? 

Mr. Ropes. That is right. 

Mr. Srupson. When you catalog something, I think you would 
have the records, anyway. When you publish this catalog, is it any 
different than Sears, Roebuck produce catalog, saying they have got 
this for sale, “We hope you will order it”? 

Mr. Ruoprs. It is larger than Sears, Roebuck. 

Mr. McLaxn. It has been. 

Mr. Betcuer. It won’t be when you run out of cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. Last year at this time you had about 14 million bales 
of cotton, as compared with about 15 million at this time. 

Mr. Ruopes. Fourteen million bales, which was the total carryover 
August 1, 1956. And August 1957 it will be about 11 million carry- 
over. 

Mr. Cootry. Even last year you did not foreclose the mortgage on 
the cotton in August ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. No; we did not. 

Mr. Cootry. That isthe thing which worries me. 

Mr. Ruopes. We had a reason for it. 

Mr. Cooxtry. I do not want to be a party to urging you to fore- 
close the mortgage at the very time when the farmer is trying to 
sell his crop. 

Mr. McLain. One other point why we didn’t do it. 

Mr. Ruopes. The real reason we didn’t take title to the 1955 crop on 
August 1, 1956, is one that probably may not be generally known. 
That was because we had sold so much cotton it was a physical impos- 
sibility for the New Orleans commodity office to make the tag list and 
get out the cotton which we sold for delivery on August 1, and, also, 
start tr ying to catalog the 1955 ¢ rop. We extended it through January 
1 because of the workload in the New Orleans office, that basic ally was 
the reason we had to do it. 

Mr. McLarn. They had a tremendous job, as you well know. 

Mr. Ruopes. As you remember, we had millions of bales sold. 
None of it could move until August 1, and on August 1 we had to 
list. all of those bales by tag list and pull out the warehouse receipts 
and send them out to the banks throughout the country, where the 
banks paid off the draft and gave the warehouse receipts to the 
buyers. Then when it was reclassed it came back to New Orleans 
with claims on that cotton. And the workload was such that it was 
a physical impossibility to take it over, and that was the real basis 
for the extension last year. 

Mr. Cootry. Who could possibly be hurt by a further delay in the 
takeover date? It seems to me that if you delay taking it over and 
cataloging, the tendency would be for the market to go up. Cer- 
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tainly, the domestic market would have to go up because the mills have 
to operate. 

Government cotton would probably move into foreign trade, and 
when January comes along you could start moving it. 

I want to get an answer from Mr. McLain. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is absolutely impossible for the 1957 crop to move 
into foreign trade. We are selling cotton for export at 2314 cents, basis, 
Middling 7%, and the current free market price of cotton is about 6 
cents a pound higher than the CCC cotton that goes into export. 

Mr. Cooter. Let me ask you this question? Prior to January 1953 
we did operate both in the domestic and foreign markets, and the 
program showed a net profit of $267 million. 

Mr. Ropes. We had a one-price system. 

Mr. McLarn. A one-price system. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Ruoves. We were not selling for export for less than the do- 
mestic market. 

Mr. Cooter. Some of it went in, anyway. In 1951, we actually had 
to have an embargo on cotton, to keep a sufficient amount to run our 
our own mills. We were operating with exactly the same machinery 
as we operate under now. If you are going to tell us that you cannot 
sell American cotton in foreign markets except on a subsidized pro- 
gram, then it seems to me that you have to take the responsibility for 
paralyzing our export for 2 or 3 years until Congress forces the 
Depar tment to go into the subsidized program, . 

Mr. Ruopes. We are not operating under the same law now that 
we operated under in 1952 and 1953. It says now that we sell at the 
same price as in January and February of 1956 which was 25.5 cents 
a pound basis Middling 15%, inch. That is the law we are operating 
under. 

Mr. Cootzy. That is a mandate from Congress. 

Mr. Ruoprs. That is the law we are selling under now. 

Mr. Cooter. As the result of that new mandate you lost the profit 
and you Jost an additional 220, making it about $287 million or some 
such figure in 12 months. How long do you people in the Department 
think we can continue this program? How long do you think the 
public will stand for this kind of program ? 

Mr. McLain. It will have to continue as long as the statute is on the 
books. 

Mr. Cootey. But you have already—weeks ago—reestablished a 
normal flow of cotton. 

Mr. McLain. The statute does not say for 1 year. 

Mr. Cooter. I know that. How much are you above normal ? 

Mr. McLain. We again think that normal would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 5 million bales. That is our calculation. 

Mr. Cootey. How much—5 million—were exports in 1952 and 1953? 
You didn’t have it; or did you? 

Mr. McLarn. This is interesting, because the comment we get is 
that we haven’t moved enough, Congressman Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. We got that from the Mississippi folks. 

Mr. Aserneruy. So long as you have cotton to sell, why not sell it? 

Mr. Cootzy. You do not want to keep giving it away. 

Mr. AserNETHy. You do not have to give it away if somebody 
buys it. 
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Mr. Simpson. You do not make a profit on these. 

Mr. Cooter. They are just cataloging. 

Mr. Garuines. I had a note p: ssed up to me that Judge Saund has 
two men from the Imperial Valley who have just returned from a 
cotton trip to Europe, and I am wondering if you would introduce 
them to us so that we could get what impressions they have. 

Mr. Saunp. They do not have anything to say. They just came 
back from Switzerland. They arrived a few minutes ago, and I 
thought that they would like to be here and hear this meeting. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Garutnes. We are delighted to have you, and would appreciate 
it if you would give us a statement, each of you. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH MILLER, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Minver. My name is Rudolph Miller, from El Centro, Calif. 

We were wondering why some of the cotton which is Mexicali cot- 
ton was moving more readily than our cotton into the international 
stage. We decided to go over there and talk to the spinners, capac 
ly since we felt that we had something a little different in pac 
this cotton. 

We spent 2 weeks over there talking to the spinners. We went to 
their warehouses; we met with the spinners association, and we found 
that they are extremely interested in buying American cotton. And 
they are hoping that the time will come that there will be cotton pro- 
duced in the United States at the world price competitive, since they 
do not want to buy Egyptian or Russian cotton. 

They are very unhappy with some of the qualities of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian cotton. They really want American cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. How did you know they were buying Mexican rather 
than Imperial Valley ‘ 

Mr. Miter. Because it is going through the port in San Diego. 

Mr. Stmpson. I do not get that. 

Mr. Poacr. Why would they buy it? 

Mr. Mutter. One thing is the price difference. 

Mr. Supson. Now that is it. Was the Mexican cotton sold chea up- 
er than yours ¢ 

Mr. Mier. Yes. 

Mr. Suapson. How much cheaper. 

Mr. Mitier. Three to five cents. 

Mr. Cootry. In the last year / 

Mr. Minter. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. I knew Mexico was selling below our market 2 years 


back. I thought America had been able to. meet that. 
Mr. Mitter. On CCC cotton ? 


Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. None of our cotton goes into CCC. Out of the 98,000 
bales last year, we had something like 200 bales. 

Mr. Suapson. You are being penalized ? 

Mr. Mixier. Yes. 

Mr. Stmpson. Is that right? 

Mr. Mirier. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. How were you able to sell cotton competitively when it 
does not go into CCC, with CCC selling at 2514 
What do you get for your cotton ? 
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Mr. Mutter. Thirty-seven. 

Mr. Poacr. Thirty-seven ? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. Are you talking about long-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Mitier. I am talking about 44.2. 

Mr. Poace. What is the staple? 

Mr. Miner. 114¢. 

Mr. Poace. What is the price of 144g now? 

Mr. Ruopes. I can give you an approximation. 

Mr. Srmupson. You say you could not sell your cotton because the 
other was cheaper? It was either cheaper f. 0. b. port in Mexico or ) 
where / i 

Mr. Mitxer. They are buying the cotton at Antwerp. 

Mr. Surpson. You mean Antwerp, Belgium ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes. ) 

Mr. Ruopes. About 3514, probably, would be the domestic quota- | 
tion on it. 

Mr. Poace. What is your export 

Mr. Hagen. Is that the market price? 

Mr. Poacr. Price? 

Mr. Ruopes. The market price yesterday was 33.97 for Middling 
1-inch, under our premium and discount schedule we add 145 points 
for this quality, so that would bring it up roughly to 35.5 cents. 

Mr. Poacr. But you are selling that abroad for how much ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. It would be about 29 cents. 

Mr. Poace. Twenty-nine cents. That is about 814 cents difference. 
How in the world do you get that kind of a price? 

Mr. Miuier. We have a better quality of cotton, more uniform in 
quality than right across the line. Also it is better prepared. 

Mr. Srveson. Do you have any surplus? 

Mr. Mitier. Not right now. 

Mr. Suvpson. Then you are not in trouble. 

Mr. Minter. No; we are not in trouble. Just the opposite. We 
would like to be able to get more cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you a cotton producer ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir 

Mr. Cootzey. You are? 

Mr. Mixier. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Cootry. How many acres? 

Mr. Mitier. Forty acres. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you familiar with the cotton plantings of 1957 
across the line in Mexico? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What about the acreage in 1957 as against 1956 in 
that area? 

Mr. Miturr. The acreage ? 

Mr. Gatruines. Yes, 1957 as compared to 1956. 

Mr. Miturr. About the same; just about the same. 

In the Mexicali Valley area until, oh, 5 years ago or so, they had 
about 250,000 acres of cotton, and the rest in wheat. Now they have 
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450.000 acres of cotton. And we used to have 100,000 acres of cotton, 
and now we have 49,000 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Poage. And it produces the same 4 

Mr. Miner. W ell, I don’t think—— 

Mr. Poace. What doyoumean? Why? 

Mr. Mitier. For the simple reason that we produce 2 bales 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about that. I am talking about the 
price. It produces the same price? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, now, not exactly. But - we cannot produce 2 
bales per acre, the price difference is not so great; there is the freight, 
and so forth, and across the line they have a little cheaper hand labor, 
too. 

Mr. Poacr. How cheap can you sell the cotton and still make a 
profit ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Twenty-five cents, but we would like to send out more 
cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. You are making a profit on your 40 acres of cotton 
the way you are operating ? 

Mr. Minurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnines. You are making out? 

Mr. Minter. That is right. 

Mr. Simpson. On your 40 acres ? 

Mr. Minier. Yes. 

Mr. Garnuinas. How do you pick it? 

Mr. Miniter. Hand and machine, both. 

Mr. Garnings. Suppose we call your colleague. 

Will you come up and identify yourself for the record ? 





STATEMENT OF MARVIN 0. FARLEY, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


Mr. Fartey. My name is Marvin O. Farley, from El Centro. 

Gentlemen, L had the pleasure of appearing before this body I 
think about 3 years ago, in connection with a request for additional 
ncreage of cotton to come to the West—and some of you gentlemen 
gave usa pretty rough time, too. 

Mr. Abernetiy. Before you got through we got the rough end of it. 

Mr. Garutnes. There were a lot of us that were involved in that. 

Mr. Farury. No: that is right. 

However, I can say that I can stand before you as a victim of this 
unrealistic approach in this sense, that with this program as we used 
to have it, and as portions of it are still in existence, we have placed a 
high value on the allotment per acre, and consequently in our country 
where we lease a lot of the ground, they have increased the rentals on 
this particular ground carrying the ¢ otton allotment to the extent that 
it is not profitable to lease from the operators, and grow your cotton, 
because the cost of production goes up, and as your acres are reduced, 
so the cost of production per pound of cotton has gone up. 

To live under this high price-support program—— 

Mr. Stmprson. Let me interrupt you right there. How do you re- 
concile your statement with the fact that the previous witness said 
that he was making money, and you say you are not? 

Mr. Farrer. We are, certainly. And we recognize the fact that if 
we are given enough acreage to where we can get our cost of produc- 
tion down 
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Mr. Srupson. Well, both of you went to Switzerland, and you can 
both—he said he could sell it at 33 cents or 35 cents because it was 
better than the Mexican ¢ and he also said that he could sell it 
at 25 cents and still make money. 

Mr. Fartey. Well, those are all true statements. But if you will 
recognize this one thing, we are raising cotton of quality nature, of a 
quality demanded by the spinners, but we cannot produce enough of 
that cotton, and your cost of production goes up and you have to get 
37 cents to work out 

Mr. Poacr. Well, he said that he could make out on his 40 acres. 

Mr. Srmpson. Yes. 

Mr. Garutncs. Please do not more than three of you speak at the 
same time, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fariry. Just a minute, please. Just a minute. 

I would like to say that while we are making some money, we still 

cannot produce cotton at 25 cents a pound and get our cost of produe- 
ian down, and get into the world market on a competitiv e basis. 

I will also say this; that in Europe we were very well received by 
everyone over there. They wanted to buy American cotton in prefer- 
ence to the Mexican, they wanted the American cotton, they preferred 
it, because of the cotton itself, and also because we have the know- how, 
we have the quality in many areas. 

There is one other important fact, and I think that they are recog- 
nizing it; I do not know whether we have or not; and that is the com- 
petition of the synthetic materials. We are constantly losing markets 
to those synthetic materials, and as long as we continue this high price- 
sup »port program 

fr r. Simpson. You are comparing the cotton that you grow on this 
leased ground with the cotton grown in the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana in the old-fashioned way ! 2 

Mr. Fartry. Sir, I am not going to get into the total aspects of the 
problem. You do have that problem, and I think that we all recognize 
that. I know that I recognize it, and I would just like to say this, 
that to take care of this—and it is a social problem—we can remove 
your 5 or 10-acre growers, put them out of existence as growers, and 
I say frankly myself, gentlemen, that I would rather pay them off, 
and I think you will find it cheaper 

Mr. Srareson. Do your people think that the dumping of this cotton 
is hurting you? 

Mr. Fartery. No, sir. It is not. It is having a tendency to prove 
to the world that the United States wants to move cotton. 

I have been over there. One director expressed the opinion, the 
director of a spinning mill there, that the fact that we were moving 
this cotton the way that we have has not disturbed the market too 
much, but they still know that m: iny of these other countries like the 
Sudan and Egypt and this Peruvian and Brazilian cotton, and so 
forth, they know that they are not going to get the cost of production 
down much more. 

And I would like to bring up this point on the relationship between 
Mexico and the United States. 

With our production facilities, the land, the water, the weather, the 
mechanization, and so forth, I believe this, that we are in a position 
now where Mexico will not continue to undersell us, and I say that 
because, among other factors, she has the problem of production 
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staring her in the face, because of lesser production per acre and also 
the inefficient type of hand operation that they use, that is making 
it more costly. And we can get by the basis of 35 cents and sell cotton 
in the world market—— 

Mr. Stwpson. Mexico was not hurting your folks, I believe the 
previous witness said that he was selling for 33 cents 

Mr. Farry. We stand as merchandisers of cotton, and we want to 
go out and produce what they want over there. 

Mr. Stmpson. And we also appreciate good quality. 

Mr. Faruery. That is right, we do, and so do they. I know that 
the American mills appreciate it, but what they do not appreciate is 
this big stock of Commodity (¢ redit Cor poration cotton standing as a 
constant threat over their heads, they cannot appreciate that, nor the 
undesirable quality. 

I might go to one other phase of it. Gentlemen, I wish that you 
could go to the ports of the world and see the condition of this Amer- 
ican cotton. It makes you ashamed. I hate to admit it, gentlemen, 
but I saw some Russian cotton in Europe that is so much better 
than our cotton—and I can take San Salvador cotton, it is beauti- 
fully packaged, and Egyptian cotton beautifully packaged and 

Mr. Garuincs. What do they use ? 

Mr. Fartey. For packaging? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; for packaging. 

Mr. Fartey. They are using cotton in many instances to wrap it 
with, and they use burlap to wrap it with, but they do not sample 
a single bale, they do not keep, like they do in this country, sampling 
the—that is, over there they do not have everybody in the country 
coming along and cutting out a portion of that cotton to sample it. 

Another thing, when it comes to damage, to waste, we have to have 
that compensated for, they do that by reducing their bid on the cot- 
ton, we cannot ask them to buy waste and 

Mr. Anernetuy. Excuse me. That subject comes up every year 
and it has been coming up for many years that I know of. This 
damage is done to the cotton by the trade, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you know of any way to make them stop it? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You do? 

Mr. Fariry. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. How would you stop it? 

Mr. Fartry. Well, I have an interest in a new type of packaging 
that will stop it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Oh, you have something to sell ? 

Mr. Fartry. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Anerneriy. What do you mean, you have a “packaging” ? 

Mr. Farry. It is a wrapping made out of cotton, laminted with 
polyethylene that will prevent the damage 














Mr. Anerneriy. Yes; but how are you going to stop them from 
cutting that bale and pulling a sample out? 

Mr. Farry. All right, it is coming, it is happening very fast. We 
are developing a standard density pressure—we are developing auto- 
matic sampling, that is, and they will get the advantage of a sample 
of the entire bale of cotton and not just one side, the whole entire 
bale. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. Well, wont they be cutting that bale and getting 
samples on each side ? 

Mr. Fartey. Why? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, I don’t know. That is why I ask you. 

Mr. Fariey. They will have a sample of the entire bale. 

Mr. Srupson. Is there anything to this suggestion, could you put 
a sample of that cotton on the outside of that bale? 

Mr. Fartey. Sir, that would be, I am sure, a little impractical, and 
I am not eliminating the possibility that it could be developed, but 
today with the advent of the automatic samplers, this cotton is 
clamped into a cylinder about this long and and this big around | indi- 
cating] and it can be cut so that a portion can go to the classing office 
and one in the merchant’s office as a reference and one portion re 
mains for arbitration purposes—— 

Mr. Gatuines. Can it be cut in such a way that you get a sample 
that is representative / 

Mr. Fartey. It is a representative sample. It is a sample of the 
entire bale instead of a one-sided sample. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Go ahead, Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Would you explain to us, Mr. Farley, the attitude of 
the European buyers with relation to the other foreign cotton / 

Mr. Farry. It is very easy. They are very definitely getting away 
from purchasing any Russian cotton, for example. I was in one 
spinner’s warehouse and he asked me not to let it be known but he 
said that he had purchased this Russian cotton over a year ago and it 
was delivered a year ago and he was getting rid of it and he was no 
longer purchasing any more Russian cotton. Also, they do not like 
Nasser and they do not like the idea that they do not have any assur- 
ance of a supply to them coming out of Egypt this next year and the 
Czechoslovakians and the Chinese and the Russians purchased 65 
percent of the Egyptian crop and then boosted the price up and en 
deavored to pick up these dollars in sterling and they boosted it so 
high that they stuck a lot of these spinners and they are very mad 
about it and they are not going in there again because—as I say, they 
are afraid of the source of supply and they have a problem, when they 
have established a certain type, they must have a continuity of that 
type of quality, and so we find many of them are coming to our type 
of cotton, our Supima cotton, and I might say that we have found 
a very fine reception for our Supima cotton—TI think you are all 
aware of how capable we are of merchandising that Supima cotton. 

Mr. Stmrson. Do you think that the American foreign market can 
continue to expand ? 

Mr. Farry. I will say this, Congressman. I won’t make a predic- 
tion like I made in several other places, but we can continue to expand 
if we approach this thing with a realistic viewpoint, gentlemen. 

You have two things to consider. You have the other world pro 
duction and you have the synthetics. You must consider both of 
these things. 

And I want you to remember that we are businessmen, we are 
farmers, we are businessmen and we are just as anxious as the mer- 
chant on the street to get our cotton in consumption, and storage is not 
the answer. Sure, we like the crutch and I am sure that we all want 
to have it. but we do not want unrealistic price support on that cotton. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Is not one of the problems that you have over there, to 
maintain this foreign consumption, the fact that they want to know 
that they are going to have a stable and consistent market; and when 
we can establish that for cotton, then we are going to meet this syn- 
thetic competition ? 

They know where the synthetic comes from, it is made in a machine 
and they know that it is going to be uniform and the price is sta- 
bilized, it is not going up and then going down like cotton and if we 
can put cotton on the same basis where it will not have its ups and 
downs, the up-and-dgwn dips, will that not have the effect of giving 
assurance to those mills and encourage them to use cotton—they will 
be more inclined to use cotton in preference to the synthetic. 

Mr. Fartey. Well, I would not say in preference to, because in some 
of those fields we are going to have an awfully hard time to recapture, 
but naturally when they have a continuity of supply and a continuity 
of price fluctuation—very frankly, it is going to allow them to send 
our operations throughout the world— 

Mr. Jones. Don’t you think, putting it this way, that if we main- 
tain a program over a long enough period we will establish compe- 
tition more than we would if we have one program for one year and 
another the next year and then we go back to this other one and keep 
vacillating back and forth? Do you think that the United States 
ought to try to establish a policy and stay with it? 

Mr. Fartey. Well, not exact ly, let us be realistic on that policy. Let 
us face facts. We are over 21 years of age, gentlemen, and let us face 
these facts. 

Let us get it down to a competitive basis and maintain it there and 
use the Commodity Credit Corporation as is needed, to perhaps have 
an orderly flow on the market, let us use it as an instrument to keep 
us from completely washing out 

Mr. Anernerity. What level do you think the price should be? 

Mr. Fartry. My personal opinion, Mr. Abernethy, is that I would 
like to see it set at 50 percent of parity. I realize that that again gets 
into a problem in some areas in the South, but in those areas, as I said 
a while ago, I think you have a social problem. Let us separate the 
social problem from the agricultural problem, let us take out there 
5-acre and 10-acre farmers 

Mr. Garutnes. One at a time, gentlemen. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. How far would you go toward taking care of this social 
problem ? 

Mr. Fartry. I would do this, Mr. Poage, very frankly, I would 
take this 5-acre and 10-acre group, I would pre fer to spend $1,500 
a year for that land, take it out of cotton, sowing it down, taking it 
out of production and taking that acreage and handing it to Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, the areas down there in the river bottoms 
where they can produce quality cotton, and move another portion of 
that to the West where we are producing what the world wants 

Somebody said, “soil bank” 

Mr. Garnines. At least three of them said “soil bank.” 

Mr. Fartry. Well, T am not talking about the soil bank. Tam say- 
ing, let us recoenize that it is a social pre blem and let them eo into 
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industry and begin receiving some dollars and cents in a pay 
envelope 

Mr. Poacr. Now, just wait a minute. That is one thing that always 
burns me up, “let the farmer go into industry.” 

There is nobody stopping him from doing that now, nobody is 
stopping him from going into industry if he wants to and if he can find 
an industry to go into. But where is the industry? Tell me where 
they are going into industry. Don’t tell me, “let them go into in- 
dustry,” you show me how they can go into industry. “Let teen go 
into industry”; that sounds very much like “Let’ them cake” 
when the French people cried for bread. It seems to me O niin 
about the same amount of concern over the people. 

Mr. Fartey. Well, we may have to change a little of the farming 
methods as we know them in the South——— 

Mr. Poage. I am not talking about farming methods, about chang- 
ing farming methods or changing anything, I am talking about—you 
say, “let them go into industry.” How are they going into industry ¢ 
Who would employ them ? 

Mr. Fariry. You know, I am sure, that many factories are opening 
up in the South. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right, and also there is a 7 line of people 
coming and seeking jobs “right now at the airplane factories in Fort 
Worth, Tex., from ‘200 miles around there; farmers who were born in 
that area are seeking jobs and there are not enough jobs to take care 
of them. So, how do they get into industry ? 

Mr. Fartey. Very frankly, how does anybody get any place? He 
does it by continually appearing and reappearing and, very frankly, 
if he goes home he is not improving his position any more than he 
is there 

Mr. Poagr. The point is, there are not enough jobs, and you know 
and I know it. 

Mr. Fartry. No, sir; I don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Cooney. Mr. Farley, what is your reaction to the suggestion 
of compensatory payments / 

Mr. Fartey. Well, compensatory payments 

Mr. Coorzy. That matter has received consideration for some time. 

Mr. Fartey. Of course, I do not know to what extent you have pur- 
sued it. You catch me at a time when I am not prepared—— 

Mr. Coortry. I will not press you. I just wondered if you con- 
sidered that. 

I think Mr. Jones’ observation makes sense, if you are going into 
a long-range subsidy program for cotton, you cannot just subsidize 
for 2 years and assure anybody of a guaranteed source of supply un- 
less you are prepared to bear the cost. 

Mr. Jones. No, I don’t think the cost would be normal, and I might 
say that the people in my area recognize that we are going to have 
to accept less for our cotton, we know we are ean to have to, and 
the bill that Mr. Abernethy suggested we might have before this 
eommittee—I think that if we can ask the Department to maybe give a 
little more timely consideration to it and see if we can eliminate their 
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policy—because they do not want to pay any compensatory payments, 
if they will take it on for a couple of years I think it will stabilize 
this, the price is not going up and I do not expect that, but we are 
going to have to meet this synthetic competition and there are a lot 
of people i in my area and other areas who are going to be forced out 
of production unless—— 

Mr. Cootry. Unless there are compensatory payments. 

Mr. Aperneruy. I am pretty well satisfied with my production, 
even though my friends from California are always telling me that 
] am so inefficient. 

Mr. Jones. If you give us a transitory overpayment for a couple 
of years I think that we can solve this thing a whole lot and sell our 
cotton in competition with synthetics They have brought it down 
as low as they can one my inform: ition is that a lot of these mills that 
do business would prefer to have cotton instead of synthetics. 

Mr. Garnines. Mr. Farley, let us get some information with re- 
spect to your operations. Are you a cotton farmer, too? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. How much ? 

Mr. Fartry. I am down to 160 acres from 1,300. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I don’t know how in the world you got that much. 

Mr. Fariey. Well, I am frank to tell you—— 

Mr. Garuines. One minute, gentlemen. One at a time with your 
questions. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You say that it was 1,300. The Imperial Valley 
practically went out of cotton at one time, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneriy. When was that? 

Mr. Farry. In the twenties when cotton had gone down to about 
5 cents a pound. 

Mr. ApprnetHy. We were out there, in E] Centro—when was it? 
1948? They were just getting back in then. 

Mr. Farry. I think it was 1949 when we went into it and I will 
tell you how we went into it. 

L went around and I signed up enough farmers, I signed up 30,000 
acres so that gins would be built, so that we could get back into cotton 
production. 

Mr. Aperneruy. How many years did you plant 1,300 acres of 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Farry. One. 

Mr. Avernetiy. One year? 

Mr. Fartey. I had to try to protect myself and 

Mr. Anernetruy. I know, but ea base is set on 5 years for the State 
and 3 years for the county and far 

Mr. Fartry. That is right 

Mr. Apernetiry. Were you aware of that in planting and you 
planted high to protect your base? 

Mr. Fartry. Yes: I was aware of it, naturally; I had to be. 

Mr. Garutnes. What were you saying, Mr. Farley / 

Mr. Fartry. With my 160 acres, give me a price, let me i my 
cotton from 30 to 35 cents a pound and leave me alone and I will 
produce and stay in business. 

Mr. Cootry. You want to increase your acreage; don’t you? 

Mr. Fanrury. I will increase as the demand increases. 
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Mr. Cootry. I see, and if we eliminated the cotton-acreage program 
you would be free to plant all of the cotton you want and you could 
plant 1,300 or you could plant 160. 

Mr. Fartry. No—well, I will say this, that if I can sell my cotton 
off of 1,300 acres, I would plant it; yes. 

Mr. Coorry. I hope that you realize the difference between your 
production and the production on the hillsides in North Carolina 
where a man may be planting 3 or 4 acres on a farm that cannot be 
mechanized. He cannot compete in the world market. You know 
that, don’t you ? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir, I do, and that is the problem I am trying to 
bring out 

Mr. Cootry. I know what you are trying to bring out. 

What we are trying to bring out and what we are trying to do 
here—Mr. Jones’ bill and Mr. Abernethy’s bill and all of them would 
compensate these farmers on these little farms so that they could go 
down to the competitive level, so that cotton could be competitive— 
but not let the farmer bear the whole burden. 

Mr. Fartey. I appreciate that fact and that is why I keep referring 
to it as a social problem. 

Mr. Coorry. But, I mean, the Government. is subsidizing all this 
cotton—and weren’t you told in Switzerland that we could have sold 
just as much cotton over there for 2 cents a pound more? 

Mr. Fartey. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, I have that direct information. 

Mr. Fartry. Well, I was not told that. However, I would like to 
dwell on that point of the small man a little bit more. 

Wouldn’t it be—and I think that the statisticians have worked up 
the figures—I think it would be cheaper to pay that man off—— 

Mr. Jonnston. Let me ask you; what would we do with this cotton, 
what would we do with that acreage ? 

Mr. Fartry. At the same time, remove that acreage from produc- 
tion and then, as Congressman Abernethy says—and I am sorry, by 
the way, that I have left any impression that you cannot grow cotton 
down there because you can. TI have seen some very fine “plant: tions 
in Louisiana and in Mississippi and I know that some of you are good 
and do raise some beautiful cotton but, just like the chairman said, I 
know that on some of those hillside farms it is not so good——— 

Mr. Anernetrny. Well, when it comes to that, I saw some of yours 
that was only this high [indicating] 8 to 10 inches. I believe they 

‘alled it bumblebee cotton out there. 

Mr. Farry. | don’t know where you saw that. 

Mr. Garutneas. If there is nothing more, I am obliged to both of 
you gentlemen for making your appearance and giving us your 
testimony. 

Mr. Jonrs. Before they leave, T would like for them to express their 
views on whether or not you think the Department of Agriculture 
should go on and take over this cotton on August 1, catalog it and take 
it over. 

Mr. Poagcr. It is not a question of cataloging but whether to take 
it over. 

Mr. Jones. Whether they would take it over. 

Mr. Fartry. Well, just 1 minute, there are some problems involved 
init. I can give one specific problem that I can name. 
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In the E] Paso-New Mexico area, that area or portion of New Mexico 
the trade has a tendency to wait, they figure that they can buy a little 
cheaper if they give it a little longer time than if they merchandise that 
cotton out. You will run into instances like that. 

Now, what that will be in the overall program, I don’t know. You 
have the information and I don’t and I don’t think that I ain qualified 
to pass judgment. 

Mr. Garuines. Before we adjourn, I have here the Wall Street 
Journal of today’s date, July 25, this was handed to me by Mr. LeMay. 
It has an article on the first page with the headline, “Mexican Cotton,” 
und I would like to read a few sentences of that article into the record: 


Mexico Ciry.-—You run across the most surprising people in the cotton busi- 
ness here. Executives of General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Sears Roebuck, 
Motorola, and Westinghouse, or their affiliates, for example. 

Not one of them is more than politely interested in cotton back home. But 
here in Mexico they’ve become, willy-nilly, big exporters of the fluffy stuff. Gen- 
eral Motors de Mexico figures it will export $15 million worth this year alone. 

Reason: In order to do business here these concerns and scores of others 
must import goods from the United States and elsewhere. And under a rather 
imaginative ruling of the Mexican Government, no one—Mexican, Italian, Ameri- 
can, or anyone else—may import certain items without exporting the equivalent 
value of Mexican cotton fiber. 


(The article referred to is as follows :) 


MEXICAN Corron—How Sears, GM AND INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ARE Forcep To 
SELL It 


SOME REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT PLANNING ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 
BORDER—-JAPANESE MAY JOIN THE FUN 


(By Mitchell Gordon, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


Mexico Ciry.—You run across the most surprising people in the cotton business 
here. Executives of General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Sears Roebuck, Motorola, 
and Westinghouse, or their affiliates, for example. 

Not one of them is more than politely interested in cotton back home. But 
here in Mexico they’ve become, willy-nilly, big exporters of the fluffy stuff. 
General Motors de Mexico figures it will export $15 million worth this year alone. 

Reason: In order to do business here these concerns and scores of others must 
import goods from the United States and elsewhere. And under a rather 
imaginative ruling of the Mexican Government, no one—Mexican, Italian, Amer- 
ican, or anyone else—may import certain items without exporting the equivalent 
value of Mexican cotton fiber. 

On the list of restricted imports: Truck and auto parts, firearms, radio and 
television components, artificial fibers, steel or iron tubing, watches, whisky, 
wine and other liquors, and some machinery installations. There’s no telling 
when additional import items will be linked with cotton exports. 


Maybe wheat, lead, and henquen, too 

“Ours is a very flexible list, a very flexible list,” blandly notes Roberto Gatiea, 
head of the Department of Compensatory Exchange at the Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, the government’s foreign trade bank. And now there’s talk 
of broadening the list of export items beyond cotton alone. Some candidates: 
Mexican coffee, wheat, lead, zinc, and the rope fiber called henequen 

Just this cotton export scheme has put some American firms in a rather embar- 
rassing position. Firms like International Harvester and Sears, Roebuck count 
United States cotton farmers among their best customers. Now they find them- 
selves exporting Mexican cotton in direct competition with their stateside 
customers. 

And yet the businessmen who are unhappy about the Mexican Government’s 
bizarre tinkering with international trade can put a good share of the blame right 
back in the United States. Here’s a history of the affair, in brief: 

The United States Government, with its high postwar price props for domes- 
tically produced cotton, priced itself out of the world market. Mexican planters, 
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naturally seizing the opportunity, boosted their cotton crop to a record 2,245,000 
bales by 1955—more than 5 times the output of 1947. Last year the United 
States, burdened by its price-propped surpluses, decided to take heavy financial 
losses and began pouring Government-owned cotton onto world markets at world 
prices. More than 7.5 million United States bales have since been sold at around 
26 to 28 cents a pound, well below the domestic propped price of 34 cents. 

When the United States program was announced, the Mexican Government 
hit upon its fancy idea of retaliating by forcing Americans—and other foreign 
firms selling products in Mexico—to take over the selling of Mexican cotton. 
How it works 

The scheme, known here as intercambio compensada (compensatory exchange) 
is something unusual in the world of international trade, Mexican officials assert. 
It does not, they point out, involve any kind of government-to-government trade 
agreement or barter arrangement. 

Importers of items subjected to its rules, like firearms and autos, are simply 
required to arrange for the sale of a dollar’s worth of Mexican cotton abroad for 
every dollar’s worth of the foreign items they wish to import. They’re free to 
bring those items into Mexico anytime after producing their guaranty to export 
the cotton. They’re also free to sell the cotton to anyone in any part of the 
world, provided only that payment is made in dollars, 

In practice, the importer actually does none of the cotton-selling himself This 
is handled by cotton-trading firms. For example, let’s say Sears, Roebuck de 
Mexico wants to import $100,000 worth of sporting rifles for its 24 Mexican stores. 
To arrange it, George Clark, supervisor of hard-goods buying, simply calls various 
cotton firms in search of the lowest fee they’ll charge on a $100,000 export con- 
tract. The fee has been as high as 2 percent but competition has beaten it down 
to around three-quarters of 1 percent. 

Once the deal between the importer and the cotton trader is closed, the trader 
does all the rest, including paperwork. Ie assumes the risk of a 10 percent fine 
if he fails to find a buyer and ship the cotton abroad within a specified time. So 
far, no broker has ever had to pay the penalty. 


Little risk from price changes 


There’s no risk involved from fluctuation of world cotton prices. A decrease 
means simply that the cotton trader must export more cotton, bringing the total 
value up to whatever figure is needed. He doesn’t usually buy the cotton before 
he has a foreign customer. 

There’s an appalling amount of paperwork involved in these transactions. One 
$100,000 transaction by International Harvester used up a half pound of forms 
and documents, figures Agencia Algodonera, S. A., Mexican representative of the 
United States cotton-trading firm of George H. McFadden & Bros. of Memphis, 
Tenn. That was a rather small deal. A $4 million export by General Motors 
built up a 2-foot stack of papers. 

Is this triumph of governmental planning moving any more Mexican cotton into 
world markets than would otherwise be sold there? Observers here—and even 
Mexican architects of the plan—are practically in unanimous agreement that it 
isn’t. Their views are pretty well summed up by dashing Julian Rodriguez 
Adame, a member of Mexico’s Camara de Diputados (Chamber of Deputies) and 
a professor of agricultural economics at the University of Mexico. Says he: 
“The way things have turned out we'd probably have sold all our cotton anyway, 
for just about the same price, without the compensatory exchange system.” And 
the Mexicans have been able to compete easily with the prices the United States 
has been getting for its surplus cotton. 


Why continue? 

Then why do Mexican officials wish to continue the arrangement—indeed, even 
extend it? A highly placed Mexican bureaucrat explains the apparent paradox 
this way: 

“The program has a political effect at home; it shows the farmer we're trying 
to do something for him—even if the method, in the final analysis, is not a partic- 
ularly potent one. And it has a psychological effect abroad; it shows the United 
States that nations threatened by Uncle Sam’s cut-rate dumping policies are not 
going to sit idly by and let him destroy their developing economies.” 

If the usefulness of the system is open to question, the scope of its application 
certainly is not. Between October 1, 1956, when the scheme started off with auto 
and truck assemblies, and the end of the year, by which time it had spread to in- 
clude many other imported items as well, an estimated $71 million worth of Mexi- 
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can cotton was sold on world markets under some 700 individual “compensatory” 
agreements. This year, officials figure, the total will easily double that amount 
since the system will be in operation a full 12 months. Imports of car and truck 
assemblies and parts alone are slated to exceed the $100 million mark by a sub- 
stantial margin this year. 

There’s no danger of Mexico running out of the cotton needed to cover such 
imports. Thanks to a vast and continuing program of irrigation, especially in 
the Northwestern States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, and Durango, and around 
the border area of Matamoros, near Brownsville Tex., Mexico in recent years 
has surged to the No. 4 position among world cotton producers. It’s behind only 
the United States, Russia, and India, and ahead of other substantial growers 
of the fiber such as Egypt and China. Ten years ago, Uncle Sam’s southern neigh- 
bor didn’t rank at all among the world’s major cotton-growing countries. 

The crop has been Mexico’s leading export since 1949 and production has 
more than doubled since then. The $300 million cotton earned for Mexico abroad 
last year was nearly three times the foreign currency “take” of the nation’s 
next largest export, coffee. Mexico has been selling cotton for dollars right along, 
so the scheme makes no change. With this year’s crop forecast at close to 2 
million bales, second highest on record, Mexico should have some 1,700,000 bales 
available for export in 1957—hbetter than 10 percent more than in 1956. 

It’s all low-cost, high-grade cotton, too, according to cotton merchants here, 
who represent almost every large cotton firm in the Unitd States, companies 
like Anderson, Clayton & Co., of Houston, and McFadden and Cook & Co. of 
Memphis. Mexico grows practically nothing but better-than-average length 
staple, of 1449 to 144 inches. “It’s pretty well free of foreign matter,” says 
one United States cotton merchant, “because about 50 percent of it is grown on 
smaller farms and is hand-picked.” 

He figures this cotton costs the Mexicans an average of about 15 cents a pound 
to produce compared with 27 cents or more for equivalent grades in the United 
States. One big reason for the lower costs: Cotton pickers in this country 
average 10 pesos (about 80 cents) a day for their labor. Those working north of 
the border get about $8 a day. 


Unscathed by United States program 


The fact that Mexico’s cotton is low cost has enabled it to escape pretty much 
unscathed from the United States cotton surplus-disposal program, despite the 
earlier fears of the Mexicans. But by the time this became clear, the compensa- 
tory scheme had so endeared itself to Mexico that the Government is not con- 
sidering dropping it. In fact, pressure is mounting to have it extended to help 
peddle other Mexican commodities. 

Wheat growers, for example, expect their 1957 crop to easily top the 1956 
harvest, when they shoveled 1,250,000 metric tons of grain into commercial chan- 
nels. This was 30 percent over the preceding year and more than double 1953 
production. 

Coffee producers, who are also casting a wistful eye at the device, have pushed 
their annual production to well over 100,000 metric tons annually from less than 
90,000 tons as recently as 1953. 

Another crop, henequen, a fiber grown mostly on the Yucatan Peninsula in 
southeastern Mexico for use in ropes, is also soaring to official attention. “Our 
henequen crop,” says one Mexican official here, “is growing fast—from 91,000 
metric tons in 1953 to over 120,000 this year. We might have to help those ex- 
ports along with the same device we're using on cotton.” 

At least as prominent in the minds of Mexican bureaucrats for inclusion in the 
export scheme are two commodities that aren’t grown in the soil—but come from 
the earth just the same. They’re Mexico’s two biggest mineral exports, lead and 
zinc. Mexican officials are openly threatening to add these two items to the 
system of compensatory exchange if the United States heeds Western miners’ 
pleas to slap excise taxes on United States lead and zine imports. 


The consumer pays 


It’s the Mexican consumers who pay in the long run for their Government’s 
scheme. Importers’ higher costs are simply passed on to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices. This fuels inflationary forces in a country which, like a 
great many others in the world today, hardly needs any sources of additional 
inflationary pressure. 

An official of General Motors de Mexico, for example, figures the scheme adds 
about 500 to 600 pesos (about $40, or the price in Mexico of a new white sidewall 
tire) to the price of a 4-door, hardtop Buick Riviera, which sells in Mexico for 
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the peso equivalent of about $8,000. (The same car sells for about $5,000 in the 
United States.) 

Rivera 8. A. of Mexico City, wholly owned by the Rivera family of Mexico, 
does nothing but assemble the Motorola line of radio, TV and record players. 
Marcelino Rivera, Jr., an executive of the company, figures the company’s cotton- 
brokerage costs are adding about 4 pesos—the equivalent in Mexico of 3 bottles 
of milk—to the price of a 700 peso ($50) 6-tube portable radio. 

Sears, of course, is undergoing the same experience on its lines of firearms, 
some of which are imported from France and Germany as well as from the 
United States, and with the line of appliances it assembles in Mexico from parts 
made mostly in the United States. 


French and Germans complain 

Foreign firms, such as the French and German arms makers, complained 
bitterly to the Mexican Government when it tossed them into the same category 
as Americans in compelling their sales to Mexico to be offset by cotton exports. 
They argued that after all the measure Was taken in retaliation against a 
United States action and that their business was being punished unfairly. But 
the Mexicans insisted that all purveyors of goods to Mexico would suffer alike 
if the country’s income from cotton were reduced. The import list applies to all 
countries producing those items, though in practice the United States bears the 
brunt. 

In point of fact, Mexican offiicals see only one important flaw in their system of 
compensatory export. This is the danger that other countries, unable to get 
Mexico to buy as much from them as they are buying from Mexico, will attempt to 
impose a similar system on their imports from Mexico. 

Japan, for one, has been threatening to impose such an arrangement on its 
purchase of Mexican cotton and other produce if the Mexicans don’t show a 
kinder disposition toward the purchase of Japanese goods. ‘We are in the same 
position with relation to Mexico as the Mexicans are in with relation to the United 
States,” says Hirakazu Okamoto, an executive of Itoh & Co. de Mexico, a Japa- 
nese cotton merchanting house. “Because Mexico shows no disposition to in- 
crease its buying of Japanese goods, we are cutting our purchases of Mexican 
cotton this year by 50 percent and buying in the United States where we can 
also get the credit facilities.” 

If the Japanese carry out their threat, Mexico’s cotton exporting scheme may 
be put to some sort of test after all. Japan has been Mexico’s most important 
cotton customer by far. Spinners in the oriental land bought 700,000 bales of 
the Mexican fiber last year. That was almost as much as Mexico sold to the 
rest of the world put together. 


Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I have one witness 
from North Carolina whom I should like to make a short statement. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, we shall be glad to hear from him. Where is 
he from ¢ 

Mr. Cooter. His name is Mr. Long and he is from North Carolina. 
He is interested in the growers of cotton. 

Mr. Garurnes. Just before he makes his statement, I should like to 
say again that we are grateful to you gentlemen for giving your views 
to us this morning. 

All right, Mr. Cooley, would you have your witness come forward, 
please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF W. J. LONG, JR., NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, N. C., 
REPRESENTING THE NORTH CAROLINA COTTON PROMOTION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lone. Thank you very much, sir. 
My name is W. J. Long, Jr., and Iam a farmer from Northampton 
County, N. C. Before I make my prepared remarks I would like 


to preface them with this statement : 





"hr 
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Basically, we are in accord with the findings of the American 
Producers, represented by Mr. Jones and Mr. Gathings and Mr. 
Abernethy. There is one slight difference in our views from theirs, 
we believe that the loan takeover time should be extended. The other 
producers believe that the loan date should be exercised as of July 31, 
the takeover date. 

Now, basically, we are together, but we are separate on the point 
under consideration today. We are opposed to their point of view. 

Mr. Poace. You could not be further apart. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you, is your organization interested in 
marketing cotton / 

Mr. Lone. My organization is part of the American Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Mr. Jones. Is it also interested in marketing cotton; do you market 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I am president of the North Carolina Cotton Promo- 
en Association which represents primarily the farmer in North 

‘arolina and we have directors from all of the other interested organi- 
oe —the spinners, merchants, warehousemen, co-ops, Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, and any other organization that shows the slightest 
interest in cotton in North Carolina, we would welcome them. 

Mr. Jones. Suppose you answer my question. Does your organi- 
zation market cotton ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. Our organization promotes the use of cotton. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not store cotton ? 

Mr. Lone. We do not store cotton. 

Mr. Coortry. Your only interest is in the welfare of the farmer. 

Mr. Lona. Precisely. Our interest is in the farmer chiefly; other 
segments also, but basically for the farmer. 

Tam apper iring before you today, not only as president of the North 
Carolina Cotton P romotion Association, whose membership is made 
up of producers, ginners, warehousemen, and processors, but. I am 
appearing as an individual farmer in my own right and one who has 
a substantial amount of cotton in the 1956 Government loan. 

The records show that there is now in excess of 334 million bales of 
cotton being held in the 1956 loan. If this cotton is taken over, cat- 
aloged, and sold like all other cotton has been sold for export, it 
will mean a loss of more than $100 million to the Government. In 
addition to this, it will be in competition with the 1957 marketing 
season and this could reduce the price of the new crop considerably, 
possibly as much as $10 per bale. 

If this cotton is allowed to remain in the hands of the individual 
farmers until December 31, there is a good opportunity, as I see it, 
for the 1957 prices to increase as much as 100 to 200 points. This 
would enable farmers to repurchase from the Government loan thou- 
sands of bales of the 1956 crop and sell it at a profit to themselves and 
with no loss whatsoever to the Government. 

With a greatly reduced acreage in 1957 and with certainty not. too 
bright a prospect for a bountiful crop this fall, we are now facing 
a situation that could bring back into operation the law of supply 
and demand. 

With everything advancing in price that we farmers in America 
have to buy today, we are being caught in a squeeze, a terrible squeeze, 
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and unless we can get something more out of our 1956 cotton we will 
not make any money this year, and we could come up with a sub- 
stantial loss if the 1956 cotton is taken over by the Government and 
sold in competition with the 1957 crop this fall. 

[I am not unaware that there are certain interests who are urging 
that this cotton be taken over July 31, immediately cataloged, and 
sold, but I fear that these people are thinking more of their own 
interests than they are of he welfare of the cotton farmers of the 
Nation. 

The extension of the time for taking over this cotton is nothing 
unusual., It has been done practically every year in the past and, 
as I view it and have talked with older farmers who have had ex- 
perience through all the years that the Government has been aiding 
them in the marketing of their cotton, I have been led to believe 
that this is the 1 year that the Government could render a service to 
the cotton farmers and at the same time prevent serious losses - the 
part of the Government by not taking this cotton over on July 3 

I know from my own personal experience that in the past 60 a ays 
I have been able to sell some of my 1956 crop to the mills at a profit 
to myself and absolutely no loss whatsoever to the Government. A 
1-cent advance in the market would enable hundreds of thousands of 
bales of the 1956 crop to move into regular trade channels, thereby 
saving the Government from sustaining a loss and at the same time 
putting more money in the hands of the cotton farmers of the Nation. 

L would call your attention to the fact that, if by taking over the 
1956 crop on July 31 it depresses the market this ‘fall, if will mean 
millions of bales of cotton going into the 1957 loan, only to bring about 
another severe loss to the Government in the years ahead. Let’s 
prevent that by leaving in the hands of the farmers the disposal of 
their 1956 crop until December 31 and urge them to sel] their 1957 
crop through regular trade channels and not depend on the Govern- 
ment loan. 

Mr. Garuineos. I thank you so much for presenting that statement. 

Now, is there anybody else here who would like to make a state- 
ment? The bells will ringing pretty soon and we only have a 
very few minutes. If there is anybody who would like to add to the 
testimony that has been given before, we will hear them now. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Lona. I would like to thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask Mr. McLain just a few brief ques- 
tions. 

It has been established that there are some grade qualities of Ameri- 
can cotton that have had an effective demand in the market. Now, 
are these stocks that you have on hand and are likely to take over 
on August 1, are they of these grades and qualities, primarily, is there 
a market for this cotton that you have and anticipate having? 

Mr. McLarn. I think I should let Mr. Rhodes answer that, Mr. 
Hagen. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Congressman, I should say that no doubt there are 
some bales of cotton left in the loan which would have possibilities 
of being subject to redemption at some profit to the producer. 
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I think during the past 10 months farmers have redeemed about 1 
million bales and in the main that 1 million bales would be the cotton 
which was most readily salable—it would depend on future markets 
as to how much of these remaining 3,750,000 bales would show a profit. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask you another question. On these equities 
or redemptions, what deductions are made from that payment? Do 
you deduct interest and all the storage charges? 

Mr. Ruoves. We deduct all the charges. that are against the cot- 
ton—the original note, all warehouse charges, interest, compression, 
if it has been compressed while there, and any other "charges, such 
as if it is western cotton and it comes to the East, the freight charge is 
added: anything that costs money is added and we come out whole. 

Mr. Hagen. Is there a real possibility that you are going to have 
to pay more for this cotton if you hold it until December 31, you are 
liable to get it and you are going to have to pay more for ity would 
that be true? 

Mr. Ruopes. If the market goes up, that would be true. 

Mr. Haagen. In other words, the Government could sustain a definite 
loss by holding this cotton until December 31? 

Mr. Ruopes. On a rising market that would be true. 

Mr. Cootry. Our current cotton would go into the loan, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Ruopes. The current cotton would go into the loan if the current 
market is not higher than the loan. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that is what I am talking about, you have to sell 
the old cotton and take in the new crop, that is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Ruopes. It all depends on the market. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you mean? You know, as certainly as we are 
sitting here now, if you do what you intend to do or what the cireum- 
stances indicate you intend to do, you are definitely going to lose 
money. If you sit tight and if you hold this cotton and ride out the 
storm until December, there is a possibility that the Government might 
not lose money and there is also the possibility that the farmer might 
make money. 

Mr. Ruopes. There is a possibility, in a rising market. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, isn’t it true that if the price of cotton goes up, and 
that is the basis of your calculations, if the price goes up, and if the 
Government is the biggest holder of cotton today, and there isn’t any- 
body in the world that has anything like the stock of cotton that the 
United States Government has tod: ay, if the price goes up then every 
bale that you have in the inventory increases in value, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Ruoves. The thing to remember, Mr. Poage, is that if we turn 
around then and sell for export at world prices, that is all lost. 

Mr. Poage. But if the price goes up you can sell it on the American 
market, this cotton— 

Mr. Hagen. You cannot sell this cotton. 

Mr. Poace. Of course you can if you sell at the acquisition price, 
plus 105 percent of its cost, you can still sell that everywhere. 

Mr. Hagen. Every where? 

Mr. Poacre. Yes—well, has there ever been a year when you have not 
sold American cotton? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. When? 


91405—57—pt. 2——25 
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Mr. Ruopes. Since this program started we have sold practically 
none at 105 percent. 

Mr. Cootry. We did have a program that did sell some of it, didn’t 
we? 

Mr. Hagen. I am sorry, but we are going to have to go. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I request permission to insert a telegram in the 
record. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, it will be inserted, also there 
will be inserted several other telegrams, one from Harvey R. Adams, 
executive vice president of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, and 
one from Mr. Stanton A. Pepper, of Blytheville, Ark. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., July 25, 1957. 
Congressman BE. C. GATHINGS, 
In Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
Government 1956 cotton loan should be called August 1 and sold at once. 
STANTON A. PEPPER. 


LELAND, Miss., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand considerable difference of opinion in House Agriculture Com- 
mittee concerning cataloging and sale of 1956 cotton that USDA has announced 
will be taken over on August 1. In our opinion CCC should catalog and offer 
these stocks without delay to assure continuity of supply for export program. 
This cotton if sold competitively is earmarked for export, and we do not see 
how prompt sale by CCC could affect domestic movement of 1957 crop. 


Regards. 
B. F. Smiru, Delta Council. 


MEMPHIs, ARK., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

This organization urgently requests that 1956 cotton be cataloged and made 
available for sale as soon as possible. Understand foreign buyers are asking 
for quotations on Mexican cotton because of uncertainty of whether 1956 loan 
cotton will be available in time for their use. 

HARVEY R. ADAMs, 
Eeecutive Vice President, Agricultural Council of Arkansas. 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorey, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Regret I cannot attend hearing Thursday; our board on record as endorsing the 
extension of time in taking over 1956 crop to December 31 at this critical stage 
in cotton production throughout the Cotton Belt. Anything could happen, and 
if we produce only 10 to 11 million bale crop, and the 1956 crop is not sold by 
Government in competition with new crop, the law of supply and demand will 
take hold, and farmers would not only sell their 1957 crop at higher prices, but 
thousands of bales in 1956 Government loan could be redeemed by the farmers, 
the Government receiving all of its advances plus carrying charges and the farm- 
ers could make a few dollars a bale for themselves; to prove this during past 60 
days, we have paid Government more than $600,000, and after paying all carry- 
ing charges have averaged the farmers approximately $4 per bale equity. An- 
other penny advance in the market, and you can see what that would mean to the 
cotton farmers owning the more than 314 million bales in Government loan. The 
main thing we should think about is that it would not cost the Government $1, 
and stands a good chance of making extra dollars for the farmers which they 
sorely need, because of a greatly reduced acreage and poor prospects for a crop 
in many sections. Steel has advanced $6 per ton; nails have advanced $9; 
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staples, $11; barb wire, $9; woven fencing, $11; bale ties, $16; poultry netting, 
$12; galvanized roofing, $6; and all of these items directly hit the farmers and 
they need help if they are to survive. 
M. G. MANN, 
General Manager, North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association. 


RALgeIGH, N. C., July 24, 1957. 
Hon. Haroip D. CooLey, 


Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


I am wiring you and your special Cotton Committee in regards to urging the 
Government to extend the time for taking over the 1956 cotton crop. As a pro- 
ducer myself, I am still holding my 1956 crop in the Government loan, and I 
know what it would mean to me as well as all of the members of the cotton asso- 
ciation which I represent. 

If we were given a chance to redeem our cotton anytime between now and 
December 31 should the market advance, as we believe it will. Because of a much 
smaller acreage this year, and also the poor prospects that many sections of the 
Cotton Belt have for a full crop this year. On behalf of all the members of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative Association and its board of di- 
rectors, I urge you to do all within your power to persuade those in authority to 
extend the time for taking over the 1956 crop. This action alone could mean 
millions of dollars to the cotton farmers throughout the belt, and could save the 
Government many millions of dollars. This is the one thing that we should all 
be interested in doing. 

T. B. UPCHURCH, Jr., 
President of North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Garuines. The committee will adjourn now. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(These additional statements and data were submitted to the com- 
mittee as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ TEXTILE COMMITTEE 


THE PROBLEM 


At our recent meeting with the New England congressional delegation, the 
governors’ committee suggested that something should be done about two-price 
cotton. Congressman McIntire in turn proposed that we make some concrete 
proposals for the guidance of the congressional delegation. 

The injustice done by two-price cotton is that the American Government sells 
cotton abroad at prices substantially below those sold at home. Hence com- 
petitors abroad are able to obtain an advantage in foreign markets and in our 
markets at the expense of the American taxpayer. In any event, world prices 
for non-American cotton will probably be lower than the supported American 
price. 

The Government recently has allowed similar concessions to be made to 
American purchasers of cotton to be exported in the form of textiles. But no 
protection has been made for cotton exported at prices below the support level 
and then imported into this country as textiles or apparel. 

The current practice amounts to a subsidy to foreign producers (the reverse 
of a tariff) who are thus encouraged to penetrate our markets. The price of 
cotton amounts to about one-half the finished price of textiles in the United 
States. But with foreign low-wage producers cotton amounts to an even larger 
percentage of price and consequently a greater advantage. The concession in 
cotton price to foreign purchasers is of the order of 25 to 30 percent, or at least 
15 percent in the price of the finished textile. In countries with very low wages, 
the differential might well be 25 percent of total costs. The wage differential 
is even greater, and in addition. 

The continued high price of cotton for which the Government is largely re- 
sponsible has also contributed to the substitution of man-made fibers, to the 
detriment of cotton producers and the New England economy. 
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POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


What can be done to correct this situation? 

(a) One price.—An obvious solution would be to sell cotton to American pro- 
ducers at the same price as it is sold to foreigners, namely, the world cotton 
price. This would at least have the advantage of giving the consumer the ad- 
vantage of the great rise of productivity in cotton growing. New legislation 
will be required, for the Government at present is not allowed to sell cotton on 
domestic markets at prices below support levels. 

(b) Compensating tariff—Another suggested method is to impose an addi- 
tional tariff on cotton goods and apparel imported into the United States which 
will compensate for the difference in price which American mills must pay for 
cotton and that which foreign mills pay. Exported American cotton is sold at 
the world price for cotton, and consequently it can be assumed that all cotton 
textiles and apparel coming into the United States will be made with cotton 
bought at cheaper prices. 

The sale of 9 million bales in export markets in 15 months at world competi- 
tive prices and the low level of sales in preceding years, despite sales for do- 
mestic currency and grant-financed exports, reflects the disadvantage suffered 
by American producers in recent years. The large sales under a two-price sys- 
tem have merely clarified a price disadvantage suffered by American producers 
of textiles in the purchase of cotton which has prevailed for a long time. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION : ONE PRICE, THE MARKET PRICE 


Of the two solutions we prefer the one-price approach. 

The decline of the consumption of cotton in this country is partially, at least, 
the result of the high price policies of the Government. 

The cotton textile mills have been forced, as a result of the cotton farm pro- 
grams, to include in the price of the cloth much of the cost of the farm pro- 
gram. This has seriously hurt their competitive position and the total mar- 
ket for their fabrics. It is generally believed that much of the growth of the 
synthetic textile industry, as well as the popularity of many paper substitutes, is 
due to the relatively high price of cotton caused by farm programs. 

It is, therefore, in the interest of the cotton textile mills as well as the 
farmers to lower the price of cotton in order to increase consumption of cotton 
and cotton textiles and improve their relative competitive position. It has 
already been found necessary to lower the price of cotton in order to restore 
the export market which was lost, and to discourage the great expansion of 
cotton plantings in foreign countries which was stimulated by the high price 
umbrella which the United States has held over cotton. 

From a textile mill point of view, the price of cotton should be determined 
by free market forces so that the American mills can buy at world prices, and 
so that the farmer can profit from greater consumption and increased exports. 
With greater acreage, his total earnings would also be greater. 

We are not taking a position against the price-support policies of the Govern- 
ment. We realize that a serious problems of adjustment exists, particularly 
for the small cotton farmer, and that a completely free market for cotton, 
suddenly created, would bring hardships which should be avoided by a more 
temperate long-range program. 

Various suggestions have been made for handling this matter, which include 
either adjustment payments or a combination of adjustment payments (direct 
subsidy), and increased acreage allotments. From the textile point of view 
there may not be too much difference, although generally speaking the textile 
mills would prefer increased acreage. 

It is essential to remember, however, that the adjustment payments or subsidy 
to the farmer must not be loaded on to the price of cotton or on to the texile 
manufacurers by way of a processing tax or other device. This would be self- 
defeating, and would cause great damage to our textile mills. The farm pro- 
gram should not be a tax or other cost added on to textiles. 


IN SUMMARY 


In short, the maintenance of the position of the cotton farmer requires lower, 
not higher prices; and if the cotton farmer has to be helped, it would be better 
to increase output and to allow the rising productivity to he reflected in declin- 
ing prices, the farmer to be compensated in part by subsidies and in part by 
increased acreage and larger markets, which in turn would increase his income. 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 
Other proposals 


In this connection, a proposal of the American Cotton Producers Associates 
is of some interest. They suggest a long-range program which would include 
acreage allotments, a single but competitive price for cotton at home and abroad, 
and a payment to the cotton producer of the difference between average spot 
market price or loan price, whichever is higher, and a support level at a stated 
percent of parity. The farmer would receive an adjustment payment only on 
the domestic allotment of his acreage. His export allotment would increase 
his income but no adjustment payments would be made. For a farmer planting 
his entire allotment, the payment would be the support price (say, 34 cents)— 
the spot market price (say, 28.5 cents) or 5.5 multiplied by domestic allotment, 

total allotment 
that is, by (say, 0.643) or 3.54 cents. The cotton buyer would be reimbursed 
for the extra 3.54 cents paid. 

This particular proposal has some merit, though it proposes a loan rate of 
75 percent of parity and production payments to farmers of the difference be- 
tween 75 percent of parity or market price and 90 percent of parity—corrected 
for a fraction given by domestic allotment. 

total allotment 

A variant of this proposal was embodied in H. R. 877. Payments would be 
made on both domestic and foreign sales. The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (April 9, 1957), estimated the cost of this program at approximately $240 
million, and additional payments might be required to assure an export market. 

The Atlantic Cotton Association (House Agricultural Committee Hearings, 
April 9, 1957) endorsed H. R. 877 but would support cotton at 65 percent of 
parity (not 75 as proposed under H. R. 877), thus assuring movement of cotton 
into consumption instead of Government inventories. On the assumption of a 
fair price for the farmer of 80 percent of parity (33 cents per pound), then the 
association estimates costs at $300 million for 1958-59. In contrast, the current 
program would cost $500 million plus costs of administering the loan and soil 
bank and later losses on cotton sold by the CCC. 


PROBLEMS RAISED BY CURRENT POLICIES 


1. Cotton loses ground vis-a-vis rayon 


| Ray Per it 
Cotton ( cotton 
Pounds per capita consumption: | } 
1946 ‘ 4 6. 2 84.6 
1956 (Prelim 26 7.1 78.5 


2. Prices and productivity 
sal 
Price received 
Yield per acre | (1910-14=100) 
| Po 
1946... } 228. 4 238 
1956 = | 337.4 268 
Percent gain | 65 i 
a | 
(In 1946, 18.1 million acres yielded 8.64 million bales; in 1956, 16.9 million acres yielded 13.254 million bales). 
Output per unit of input, 1955 verses 1947-49= +27 percent; but prices received= —1 percent. 


The price of cotton does not reflect the gains of productivity, though in view 
of the general inflationary conditions the price is not greatly out of line. Buta 
much lower price and a more competitive position for cotton would have been had 
if acreage had not been cut severely. 

8. Markets 


High price cotton means losses of competitive power for cotton producers and 
also for American textile and apparel manufacturers. 
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Despite the large increase of world markets, United States exports of cotton 
were approximately 40 percent of the exports of the 1920’s in the years 1953-55. 
In 1955, exports had fallen to 2,209,000 bales or only 20 percent of United States 
production—and a large part of these meager exports was financed by the 
Government. 

The carryover rose from 2.2 million bales in 1951 to 14.4 million (estimated) in 
1956. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that, in 1960, cotton consumption 
would decline from 63 percent (1955) of cotton and manmade fiber consumption 
to 60 percent with cotton at 75 percent of parity and to 55 percent of the total 
with cotton at 90 percent of parity. 


4. Current costs 


For the 1956-57 season, exports amounted to 6.98 million bales through March 
25, 1957. 

The losses per bale were $45, or $315 million on 7 million bales. 

In addition, through March 1957, the Government had spent $153 million under 
the soil bank program. 

Finally, the Government made available $458 million for loans, gifts, and sales 
in foreign currency. (This may not all be used in 1956-57.) 

The total of these items is $926 million. Obviously a support program for 
cotton costing close to $1 billion in a year cannot be continued. 

Even assuming that part of the loans will be paid and all of the $458 million 
will not be used in 1956-57, the costs are staggering. What is more, even the 
25 cents competitive price, which presumably would make possible sales of seven 
or so million bales abroad, is premised on the assumption that rayon producers 
would not meet this competition. Actually, the large expansion of rayon facili- 
ties points to a determination to meet the new competition. 

Source: Material based on Economic Report of the President, January 1955; U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: (1) 1957 Agricultural Outlook Charts, (2) Foreign Agricul- 
tural Trade of the United States for Fiscal Year 1955-56 (January 1957), and (3) 
Competitive Position of United States Farm Products Abroad, 1957 ; Long-Range Program 
for Cotton by American Cotton Producers Association, May 20, 1957; American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Alternative Programs for Cotton, April 1957; Hearings on H. R. 877 


before House Agricultural Committee, April 1957; S. Doc. No. 12, Report on Various 
Methods of Supporting the Price of Cotton, January 1957 (by Department of Agriculture). 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1957. 
Hon. Harotp D. Cootey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN CooLey: I am enclosing a self-explanatory telegram from 
Mr. L. Douglas Meredith, president, the New England Council, concerning identi- 
eal bills (H. R. 7032, H. R. 7054, and H. R. 7446) designed to assist our domestic 
cotton textile industry in regaining its equitable share of the world market. 

I am completely in accord with the views expressed by the New England Coun- 
cil and I earnestly urge you to hold hearings on the above-cited important legis- 
lative proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, M. C. 


ROCKLAND, MAINE., June 18, 1957. 
Representative JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The New England Council’s executive committee and board of directors today 
approved the following resolution during the council’s 127th quarterly meeting 
at Hotel Samoset, Rockland, Maine: 

“Resolved, in that S. 314 and H. R. 7032, H. R. 7054, and H. R. 7446 are de- 
signed to permit the American cotton textile mills to regain the level of exports 
of cotton products maintained during the period 1947 through 1952 ; 

“The New England Council urges that hearings be held in connection with these 
bills, introduced by Senator Smith and Congressmen Hale, McIntire, and Coffin ; 
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“The New England Council reaffirms its interest in the New England cotton 
mills and their workers and therefore urges appropriate congressional action 
that would help solve their present difficulties.” 

L. DouGLaAs MEREDITH, 
President, the New England Council. 


TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION oF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1957. 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith please find copy of a fact sheet 
just issued by the research department of this union dealing with the problem 
of raw cotton. 

The primary purpose of this memorandum is to inform our own membership 
as to the position which the Textile Workers Union of America takes on legisla- 
tion on cotton marketing now pending before both the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and the House Committee on Agriculture. In view of the background and 
statistical data on this subject which our research director has compressed and 
included in this fact sheet we believe that you might find this document of some 
immediate interest. 

A spokesman for the manufacturers of cotton textiles, in a recent appearance 
before the House Agriculture Committee, has taken a position very similar to 
that taken by the Textile Workers Union of America. The serious difficulties 
with which the cotton textile industry is now confronted compel all those who 
earn their livelihood from or in this industry to seek immediate and adequate 
relief. 

We earnestly bespeak your active assistance in achieving legislative action 
on this matter of one-price cotton at this session of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Raw Cotron—TWUA Fact SHEET I 


I. GENERAL POSITION OF THE TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


TWUA’s position is that it is the best interests of the American consumer, 
the cotton textile worker, the cotton-textile industry, the cotton-growing indus- 
try, and the Government, that (a) a single-price system—the world price of 
cotton—replace the present two-price system which establishes a higher price 
for domestic than for foreign cotton, and (b) that farmers receive compensatory 
production payments equal to the difference between the market price and 
protected price of cotton. 


Il, THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RAW COTTON 


The crisis was precipitated by a number of different factors: 

(a) The existence of a program for the sale of cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on the world market at world prices, 5 to 7 cents a pound be- 
low current support prices and domestic spot market prices. The CCC will have 
sold about 7.7 million bales for export between August 1, 1956, and August 15, 
1957, and will sell an additional 2.9 million bales for export between August 16, 
1957, and August 1, 1958. As a result, the accumulated stockpile has been sub- 
stantially lowered and will continue to contract. 

This program was fostered not only by the low prices charged by the CCC 
but also by the financial help provided by Export-Import Bank loans, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, and titles I and II of Public Law 480. 

(b) The cotton products export program, which compensates exporters of 
processed eotton goods, has resulted in the payment of $12,388,000 in differential 
payments in the period from August 1, 1956, through June 21, 1957, and has 
raised total exports slightly above previous years’ levels. 

The differential payment equals the difference between domestic and foreign 
prices of raw cotton; it is, therefore, a measure of the disadvantage suffered by 
American cotton textile producers in competition with foreign manufacturers. 

(c) The current high level of raw-cotton exports has helped reestablish 
America’s position in the free world cotton market but, at the same time, it has 
substantially reduced the American carryover to about 11.6 million bales, 3 
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million bales below that of August 1, 1956. As for the new crop, it is expected 
that the acreage devoted to cotton will be the lowest in 80 years; upland cotton 
in cultivation on July 1, 1957, totaled 1444 million acres, compared to 16.8 
million on July 1, 1956. The allotment was 17.6 million acres but 3 million 
were placed in the acreage-reserve program under the soil-bank provision. Raw 
cotton production in the 1957 crop year (August 1, 1957-July 31, 1958) is 
currently estimated at 11.8 million bales as compared with 13.3 million last 
year. This drop in cotton production will leave a small margin out of the current 
supply for exports. There is, therefore, some concern about the adequacy of 
the cotton supply. With output declining and exports continuing at high levels 
under the export subsidy programs, domestic cotton prices may tend to rise 
and thereby place the domestic textile industry under a greater competitive 
disadvantage. 

(ad) The relative position of cotton in total fiber consumption in the United 
States has been constantly dropping, with its share being diverted to synthetic 
fibers. This trend has recently aroused the concern of the manufacturers and 
the raw-cotton interests who see a need for lowering cotton prices to meet this 
competition. 

(e) The cotton middlemen (particularly the brokers, merchants, and ginners; 
compressors, shippers, and warehousemen) have begun to complain that, with 
so much cotton bought and handled by the Government, especially in the case of 
exports, they are losing out on the business. 

(f) Raw-cotton cultivation costs have dropped measurably because of the 
mechanization of many processes, increased use of irrigated lands and of fer- 
tilizers, and the growth in the size of farms. Many farmers, particularly the big 
ones, are able to make substantial profits at much lower prices than the support 
level and even the world price. 

(zg) The rising cost of living has made the public more sensitive to the cost 
of the support program and there has been considerable concern about high 
prices. Those doubting the value of these programs have become more articu- 
late as the present price-support program with its acreage limitation and soil- 
bank-payment provisions has not solved the farm problem. Scandalous practices 
and irrational payments are being uncovered. 

(h) The present administration has been unfriendly to the high price-support 
programs, preferring flexible price supports. With the failure of the soil-bank 
program, it has renewed its interest in flexible price programs with the hope of 
moving toward a completely free price market. 

(i) These developments are worrying the agricultural groups who are con- 
cerned lest the price-support programs lose out under the impact of the economy 
wave. They have, therefore, become more sympathetic to the idea of such 
compensatory production payments as the program in effect in the wool-growing 
industry. 

(j) Local merchants oppose the soil-bank program, because the soil retire- 
ment, though maintaining the farmers’ income, has reduced local business. 


III. ALTERNATIVE POSITIONS 


A number of plans which seek to meet the present cotton crisis have been 
proposed in Congress. 

(a) Continuance of the current plan.-Under this program, national acreage 
allotment will continue; under the sliding provisions, the support price of 77 per- 
cent of parity (32.74 cents) may be raised to about 85 percent of parity. 

(b) Free market prices with no compensatory payments.—The administration 
would prefer to support prices at a level which would eliminate all surplus 
(about 24 cents a pound) and maintain current marketing quotas. Farmers 
would not be paid any compensatory payments. 

(c) Lower support prices and more acreage.—One bill (S. 2273), sponsored by 
the Farm Bureau, would give farmers a choice between the current program and 
a plan for 75 percent support prices with a 20 percent rise in acreage allotment. 

(d) Loans and compliance payments.—The Poage bill (H. R. 877) provides for 
loans at 75 percent of parity plus compliance payments up to 90 percent of parity 
with a limit on payments to a single farmer of $10,000. 

(e) Two-price system.—H. R. 7816 would give farmers 90 percent of parity on 
their share of the domestic market and the world price for export. The domestic 
market quota would be limited to seven-tenths of the present acreage allotment. 

(f) Two-price system plus processing tax. H. R. 7836 would provide pro- 
ducers full parity of income (38 to 48 cents a pound) on domestic allotment, 
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equaling two-thirds of present allotments, and world price for exported cotton, 
with financing provided by a tax on all processors of cotton and synthetics. 


IV. TEXTILE WORKERS UNION POSITION: WORLD PRICE PLUS COMPENSATORY PAY- 
MENTS TO FARMERS 


TWUA believes that the present situation is intolerable from the point of 
view of the textile worker, the textile industry, and the consumer. We are in 
favor of protecting the farmer but believe that the present approach will, in 
the long run, provide no solution to the cotton problem. Maintenance of the 
current high cost of cotton will only discourage expansion of cotton usage and 
thereby aggravatethe problems of surplus accumulation. The wide gap be- 
tween foreign and domestic prices makes the domestic textile industry vul- 
nerable to outside competition. With the Federal Government unwilling to 
provide direct controls on imports, the cotton price program will lead to the 
strangulation of the domestic textile industry. 

We therefore propose the following program: 

(a) A single price, determined on the open market, for raw cotton, to equal- 
ize domestic and world prices. 

(b) Compensatory production payments to farmers, equal to the difference 
between the price received and the support price for that portion of the crop 
used for domestic consumption or that produced under a defined marketing 
program. 

(c) Maximum production payments of $10,000 to any single enterprise ; under 
present price-support levels, this would mean payments for approximately 400 
bales. 

(d@) We have also proposed that, pending the adoption of this program, sup- 
port be given to the Smith bill (S. 314)—and identical bills introduced by 
Congressman Coffin (H. R. 7446), Cooley (H. R. 8155), MeIntire (H. R. 7054) 
and Hale (H. R. 7032)—which would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make available to American textile manufacturers of cotton products for 
export the “surplus cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at such 
prices as the Secretary determines will allow the United States cotton textile 
industry to regain the level of exports of cotton products maintained by it dur- 
ing the period 1947 through 1952” and to meet competition from foreign imports. 

We see the following advantages to the various affected interests under this 
program: 

(a) Textile worker: Lower prices for cotton would permit the industry to 
push the product into new uses and to expand markets. A 20 or 25 percent reduc- 
tion in raw-cotton costs would also permit an increase in wages, since labor 
costs on medium count fabrics represent about 40 percent of the current raw 
material cost. 

(ob) Consumer: Prices of cotton products would be substantially reduced at 
a time when all other prices are being increased. 

(c) Cotton farmer: His interests would be safeguarded, since he would be 
compensated directly for the cotton he produces under the protected program. 
The limitation on payments to any one farmer would insure the protection 
which the family farmer needs. The large mechanized farmer, already pro- 
ducing cotton at costs below the world price, is making money thereon. The 
industry would be able to hold its world markets. 

(d@) The Government: It would be freed from all the responsibilities of 
cotton purchase and marketing, and be able to disband its complicated admin- 
istrative structures. There would be a saving in actual outlays by the Govern- 
ment, depending on the plan, variously estimated as running up to $100 million 
a year. 





